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THE EFFACEMENT OF ENGLAND. 


Tue true question which this war presents for Englishmen to answer, 
is not whether France or Germany have done most to provoke each 
other, nor whether France or Germany have the larger sum of wrongs 
to avenge, nor whether it is desirable for Germany to be one and to 
be powerful, nor yet whether much that is vicious be not mingled in 
French policy and the French character. The real question is none 
of these; and it is sophistry only which can lead us off upon these 
issues. The true question is a very plain one. It is this. Js it for 
the interest of civilisation, or of England, that France should be trampled 
on and dismembered by Germany ? 

I say the former are all false issues, and have little to do with the 
matter before us. Let us grant that the larger share in provoking 
this long-preparing struggle must be laid at the door of France; as 
I certainly shall grant she wantonly commenced it. Is it enough for 
a nation to have wrongfully entered upon war, to make us rejoice at 
seeing it torn in pieces ; rejoice over a policy which must hand over 
Europe to discord and hate? To sum up the historical wrongs of 
Germany may exercise the ingenuity of biographers; but are poli- 
ticians ready to make retaliation the new key of international relations? 
A man may devoutly desire the unity of Germany, without finding it 
precisely in the smoking ruins of Paris. It may be the best guarantee 
of peace that Germany should be powerful. It is a bold leap from 
that to welcoming six months of pillage, fire, and slaughter. We 
may wish to see Germany both safe and strong, without caring to see 
France mangled and frantic with despair. We never deny that the 
French temper has many a blot, and French history many a foul page. 
We may even hate French folly and vice. What nation has not its 
own follies and its own vices? What puling Judas is he who would 
sneer away the life of a nation by these hypocrite’s laments? We 


have never yet admitted that the vices of national character entitled 
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one race to come forward as the executioner of another, to wreak its 
hate and fill its greed in the name of national morality. We have 
ceased to regard a conquering horde as the chosen avenger of God, or 
national disaster as the same with national guilt. 

We may admit all these propositions of the apologists of Prussian 
invasion, and yet the case is not answered, nor even touched. Sup- 
pose France wrong at first, to have been wrong in the past, to have 
been and to be, as a nation, foolish and guilty. Suppose that the 
unity of Germany is the greatest of human goods, and its supremacy 
the best hope of mankind; what has all this to do with the long-drawn 
torture of France, with the firing of her citizens, and the trampling 
on her provinces and her children? The greatness of Germany is not 
~ secured, the guilt of France is not cured, by dragging out a brutalising 
and fiendish war, until agony itself seems to sustain life and to inspire 
defiance. All the specious grounds on which some still try to justify 
all this, no more justify this war than they justify Pandemonium. 
There is but one true question. What good end requires all this fire 
and this blood? Js tt for the interest of civilisation that France should 
be trodden down and dismembered by Germany ? 

To say that France is being trampled on and dismembered, is to use 
words far short of the truth. For six months one third of France has 
been given up to fire and sword. For 300 or 400 miles vast armies 
have poured on. Every village they have passed through has been 
the victim of what is only an organised pillage. Every city has been 
practically sacked, ransacked on system; its citizens plundered, its 
civil officials terrorised, imprisoned, outraged, or killed. The civil 
population has been, contrary to the usage of modern warfare, forced 
to serve the invading armies, brutally put to death, reduced to whole- 
sale starvation and desolation. Vast tracts of the richest and most 
industrious districts of Europe have been deliberately stripped and 
plunged into famine, solely in order that the invaders might make war 
cheaply. Irregular troops, contrary to all the practices of war, have 
been systematically murdered, and civil populations indiscriminately 
massacred, solely to spread terror. A regular system of ingenious 
terrorism has been directed against civilians, as horrible as anything 
in the history of civil or religious wars. Large and populous cities 
have been, not once, but twenty, thirty, forty times bombarded and 
burnt, and the women and children in them wantonly slaughtered, 
with the sole object of inflicting suffering. All this has been done, 
not in license or passion, but by the calculating ferocity of scientific 
soldiers. And, lastly, when the last chance of saving Paris was gone, 
and it became a matter of a few weeks of famine, they must needs fire 
and shatter a city of 2,000,000 of souls, and grind its palaces and 
churches to powder in mere brutality. Of a truth this citizen-army 
system of Prussia has nursed a spirit more devilish than anything 
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which this nineteenth century has yet begotten. Von Moltke cannot 
rest till his name lives in history beside those of Tilly and Alva. And 
King William yearns for the immortality that centuries have given 
to a yet more pious sovereign, whom history has canonised, King 
Philip the Second. 

Let us remember that all this was done and carried on for five 
months after France had sued for peace in the dust; and had offered 
what was practically everything except her national independence, and 
the honour and self-respect of every Frenchman. It is well known 
that there were no serious terms which France would have rejected 
short of dismemberment. To give up 2,000,000 of the best citizens 
of France, and make them permanent prisoners to Germany, is what 
no nation in Europe would do whilst breath remained. Let English- 
men quietly contemplate surrendering Sussex and Hampshire to an 
invader, to be permanently annexed to France. This is what French- 
men are coolly exhorted todo. But it was much more than this. To 
give the possession of Metz and Strasburg, the Moselle and the Vosges, 
to united Germany, is simply to make France her prisoner, to make 
France what Piedmont was with Austria in the Quadrilateral, what 
England would be if the whole coast from Dover to the Isle of Wight 
were made permanently French soil. . 

And because Frenchmen rejected these terms, terms which the 
vilest of Englishmen would, in their own case, turn from with scorn, 
Prussia has poured on, revelling in this orgy of blood. In polities 
there are no abstract rights. All matters between nations are a 
balance of advantages. And even if there were, on the side of Germany, 
some decent claim for what they sought, humanity will brand the 
people that insisted on that claim through all the hideous cost which — 
it involved. A gambler (to pursue their favourite metaphor) may have 
a fair claim to the stakes he has won; but we still call him a murderer 
who deliberately kills the loser that he may seize them. The language- 
boundary may seem such an obvious arrangement to a pedant at his 
desk; and the strategic frontier may run glibly off the journalist’s 
pen. One nation may be most moderate in its demand ; and the other 
may be most blind in its resistance. But if, in the hard proof of facts, 
this natural boundary or this moderate claim can be won solely by 
desolating a million homes, and by turning provinces into one vast 
charnel-house, it is only the tyrant with the heart of steel who seeks 
that end at such a cost. 

But I had forgotten “ the security” and “the permanent peace” of 
Germany! The security of Germany which, unapt for war, with only 
a few poor fortresses on the Rhine, and but a million of mere armed 
citizens, will never be able to rest for fear of France, without a new 
line of French fortresses, strongholds, and mountain passes. She will 
never be really safe till she has 2,000,000 of Frenchmen writhing 
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under her grasp oa her French border. The poor wolves must have 
a fold to protect them from the greedy sheep. And how can the great 
German and the great French nations ever dwell, side by side, in unity 
and peace hereafter, until every French field has been trampled by the 
Uhlan, till every French home has given up its one or two dead, or at 
least smelt the petroleum of our highly-cultivated troopers? Once 
plant in every French heart a feeling that a German is a red Indian 
savage on a scalping party; sow a blood feud which the very infants 
may suck in with their mothers’ milk, and we shall have ample security 
and a permanent peace evermore! Prussian soldier-statesman! we 
knew you to be brutal, but do not take you for a trifler! Hypocrite, 
oppressor, calumniator, we need not argue with such as you! 

But of the wanton cruelty of the Prussian warfare in its present 
phase I have already sufficiently spoken. I have little to add and 
nothing to withdraw. Two months more of calculated terrorism, the 
burning of a long list of cities, ending in the last atrocity of setting 
fire to Paris and reducing its monuments to ashes, have convinced men 
in England that Germany has revived, in modern Europe, the worst 
savageries of war, and outraged the hopes of civilisation. Of that the 
great majority of Englishmen are now assured. On that subject I 
have done. The question I now discuss is this:—is it for the good of 
England or of civilisation that France should be dismembered by 
Germany ? 

Can we doubt that the real object of Germany is the dismemberment 
of France? I know that the apologists of Prussia here, straining out 
the last dregs of captious objection, ask us sometimes, with an air of 
honest doubt, how we know that Bismarck insists on the dismember- 
ment of France; and one of these advocates has told us, almost indig- 
nantly, that if he thought the prisoner at the bar had taken Metz (for 
instance) with any intention of appropriating it for himself, he for 
one would be the last, &e., &c. To this point is the case of Prussia 
reduced! How do we know, forsooth, that Germany insists on incor- 
porating all Alsace and at least half Lorraine, the Vosges, the Moselle, 
Strasburg, Metz, and a string of French fortresses, the whole “ lan- 
guage-boundary,” as the cant runs, and something more, to be settled 
by Count Moltke? We know it because, whatever journalists here 
may find it convenient to say, every utterance in Germany, official and 
semi-official, combines to tell us so. We all know now how completely 
Count Bismarck controls and inspires the whole well-affected press of 
Germany, and muzzles the ill-affected; how officials and aspirants to 
office watch his every look; how journalists and professors truckle to his 
nod. With one consent they all tell us that Germany must have at 
least all this, and an indefinite something more. If the words of 
official journals and publicists in high favour are worth anything when 
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they assure us that Count Bismarck wants nothing but a united and 
peaceful Germany, we may trust them not to misrepresent him when 
they tell us he wants Alsace and Lorraine. To such a length has 
the belief of this run, that Count Bismarck cannot afford to disappoint 
it. And yet, seeing the set of this current, and the concurrence of all 
who were supposed to represent him, he has never directly or indirectly 
attempted to check it. Whether Count Bismarck demands Alsace and 
Lorraine or not, it is plain that Germany does, and believes them to 
be hers as completely as if peace were signed. Men of sense judge 
matters of politics by what seems reasonable on a balance of proba- 
bilities, and cannot be stopped to answer every wild suggestion of an 
advocate whose case is desperate. 

Whatever Count Bismarck may find it at present convenient to say, 
or not to say, it is plain to any one of common sense that Germany 
most undoubtedly does demand large provinces of France, several of 
her chief fortresses, and a long line of strongholds. If not, if Germany 
is continuing the war for only some small object, even let us say for 
Strasburg, the invasion assumes a still more wanton character. Practi- 
cal politicians will not strain the excited words of M. Jules Favre quite 
literally, pronounced as they were in September; nor can they doubt 
that after an unbroken succession of fresh calamities, Frenchmen would 
have been inclined to terms had the Germans really been content with 
anything short of the dismemberment of their country. Had Germany 
no such end, then the last four months of horror have had no purpose but 
to satisfy the lust of military glory. But as every utterance of those 
Germans who had the best right to know has declared, so every act in 
the dealing with the conquered provinces has proved, that the wrench- 
ing off most vital members of the French nation is the very least of 
the demands of Germany. 

It may well be that Count Bismarck’s ultimate intentions are not 
yet fully known. But it is not that he will ask less, but a great deal 
more, than has yet been claimed for him. When did he ever yet stay 
his hand in open violence, except that he saw his way to his end by 
artifice? If he gave up forcing on the Prussian people his system of 
army extension, it was only to rouse their military passions more 
fiercely by corrupting them with baits to their vanity. When he 
closed the war against Denmark, it was only that he saw his way to 
seizing her territory by treachery and fraud. When he made peace 
after Sadowa, it was because he saw that secret diplomacy could thence- 
forth effect the rest of his programme. Peace or war, fraud or force, 
are with him only different means to the same end—the military 
aggrandisement of Prussia. He uses both alternately, always in the 
same onward path. Like the lion in the fable, if he is great in bring- 
ing down the prey, he is yet greater in securing the whole of it to 
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himself by chicanery or threats. And it is to this man, as false and 
as insatiate as the ideal of Macchiavelli, that Europe is to confide for 
wisdom and moderation. 

It is but too true that we have not Count Bismarck’s real demands. 
For my part, I should wonder if the world has yet heard the half of 
them. His enemies as yet have found that to make peace with Count 
Bismarck is as hard a bargain as to continue war with him ; perhaps 
even a harder. The greatest of the German chiefs loudly declare 
that they will be satisfied with nothing short of reducing France to 
a second or a third-rate Power. One of the foremost long since 
explained this to mean that she was to be placed in the position of 
Spain. Others use the phrase “of annihilating the power” of 
France. The “Red Prince,” as they delight to call him in the 
Mohican dialect of the camp, announced his intention of “ destroying 
the power” of France. Now, when have these military chiefs not 
kept their threats? Morally speaking they are men on the level of 
the Black Prince, Wallenstein, or Charles the Twelfth—relics of a 
past age; strong, able, born soldiers ; of an insatiable ambition, and 
scorning everything but military honour. To them the annihilation 
of France is just as worthy an object as it was to Catherine of Russia 
to destroy Poland or to crush Turkey. They honestly believe them- 
selves capable of it. What is to prevent their attempting it? The 
Prussian soldier-caste conceives the destruction of France to be the 
most glorious of all achievements; and the Prussian soldier-caste is 
absolute master for the present of the German people. Count 
Bismarck is but the organ of that caste, its one man of genius who 
has seen how to dress up that singular medizeval figure as the champion 
of modern ideas, and the leader of the people. But Count Bismarck 
has not changed the lanz-kneckt heart within that caste; it beats 
fiercely within him, too. And though he can force its tongue to 
talk in the language of modern statesmen, its true nature is to be 
found in men to whom pity is unknown, and progress a by-word, 
men between whom and modern civilisation there is a feud as deep 
as between backwoodsmen and Sioux. These are the men—no 
boasters, and no madmen—who have declared in tones not loud but 
deep, for the annihilation of France as a great Power. 

What is to stand between these men and their end? The intelli- 
genceof Germany? But every one who knows Germany has seen— 
for my part I have seen for twenty years—gathering up in the 
minds of the literary and military classes of Prussia a hatred of 
France, Frenchmen, and French ideas more deadly than anything we 
know of in race-feuds. And with this hatred there went a deep, 
fierce thirst to humble France one day in the dust. Ido not pretend 
that this feeling existed outside the soldier and the academic class. 
In both, I believe, it was based on mortified pride. Prussians, 
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conscious of their wonderful power both for war and in thought, were 
stung with rage when they saw how little their unapproachable pre- 
eminence was recognised in Europe, and how much French egotism 
and versatility had carried off from them their legitimate honours. 
Be the cause what it may, men who have long watched this intense 
hatred, existing, I admit, in only two classes, and of course not in all 
members of them, such men have felt and insisted for years that the 
most gigantic war in history must be the issue of it. 

It has come; and this hatred has filled its maw, and has swollen 
to incredible proportions. What, then, is to stop it from working 
out its avowed end—the annihilation of France as a great Power? 
The Crown Prince? And men can build all their hopes on a life, 
which a stray Chassepot bullet may end, to give us for twenty years 
the regency of the Red Prince. The Crown Prince, whom all his good 
intentions have led only to the hell of burning a city with a civil popu- 
lation of two millions, and reducing to powder, for very wantonness, 
the monuments of six centuries! Whois tostopit? The intelligence 
of Germany, now employed in inventing apologies for every act of 
aggression, and the barbarian outrage of bombarding Paris? The 
good sense of the German people ?—But the German people are now 
only the German rank and file, and public opinion is insubordination. 
The Great Powers of Europe ?—But they are employed in doing 
reverence to the new Emperor, with the ministers of ‘“ Happy 
England” at their head. Let us rest assured that the Prussian 
chiefs will give up their project of annihilating the power of France 
for one cause only—that they find it impossible. Till they find it 
impossible they will try, in spite of the conviction of honest burghers 
in Fatherland that they are a quiet home-loving race, and in spite of 
goody-goody platitudes from courtly professors. 

Count Bismarck has certainly not told us his ultimate demands. 
They will include all that has yet been asked for in territory with a 
large addition (perhaps that of Nancy and the whole of Lorraine). 
But there will be other demands not necessarily of territory and 
perhaps not immediately disclosed, the effect of which will be to leave 
France absolutely at the mercy of Germany. The fortress of Luxem- 
burg, as a matter of course, will be included in German hands, if not 
immediately, at least in due time. Some one lately spoke of this 
matter as a misére, whereas it really is the strongest place in Europe, 
and as such indispensable to Bismarck. He is a statesman who 
squeezes as much out of negotiations as he forces out of war. Austria 
is now of less account in Germany than she was at the moment of 
peace, and Denmark is also of less account in the Baltic than when 
she gave up the struggle. Count Bismarck is a swordsman who gives 
wounds from which his adversaries do not recover; but from which 
they grow weaker and weaker. And when he wipes from his sword 
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the blood shed in this great war, it will be to leave France perma- 
nently crippled. Who or what is to stay him ? 

Let us take merely the already announced demands of Prussia, and 
see how France will stand at the end of the war. There will first be 
an enormous war indemnity. Its sum-total will, in truth, be some- 
thing as yet unconceived. It will be measured, however, not by the 
demands of Germany, but by the limit of what it is possible by direct 
or indirect means to squeeze out of France. There will then be the 
prostration of France by the exhaustion of the war, and the desolation 
and famine of about one-third of her area. She will probably be 
compelled to cede her navy and some of her colonies, and may 
possibly be restricted in her standing army. Metz, Luxemburg, 
Strasburg, with the whole chain of fortresses on the Moselle and 
Vosges line from Longwy to Belfort will form the rampart, the guns 
of which are directed upon her heart. The whole of the French will 
thus be added to the whole of the German strongholds along the left 
district of the Rhine, and consolidated into a complex chain more 
tremendous than anything in Europe. It will be the Austrian 
Quadrilateral multiplied tenfold; a line for defence preposterously 
overdone; for offence almost irresistible. This vast line of forts will 
hold the east of France in a vice. Within their walls 100,000 men 
may easily in peace be housed, and around them 500,000 may easily 
in war be sheltered. They are ten days’ march from Paris. And 
between them and Paris not a single fortress, not a single military 
depot, and scarcely a single defensible line of country exists. Now, 
without giving too much importance to strategic frontiers, it is im- 
possible to be blind to what follows when a strong power posts itself 
in a menacing position. If we were told that Antwerp in French 
hands would be a pistol pointed at the heart of England, if Sebastopol 
was a standing menace to Constantinople, if the Quadrilateral gave 
Austria the command of North Italy, then France, with nothing 
between her capital and this vast strategic line, would be prostrate at 
the feet of Germany. A Power which commands a million of men, 
with the overwhelming superiority now proved ina hundred victories, 
possessing along the left side of the Rhine the chief of all the great 
fortresses of Europe, and a quadruple quintuple network of strong- 
holds in which the resources of nature have been used by the skill of 
two nations, would hold France in the hollow of her hand. A 
fortress is as useful for the most part for offence as for defence, and 
with the whole of the eastern fortresses of France turned over to 
Germany, and the heart and capital of France turned naked to their 
guns, Germany would be as absolutely mistress of France as Austria 
in Mantua and Verona was mistress of Lombardy and Venetia. Hand 
over Alsace and Lorraine, and France stands disarmed—the prisoner 
of armed Germany. It is easy for those who turn the selfish growl 
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of the tradesmen into a sneer, to cry out with a gibe— What are 
two or three departments out of seventy ? what are two millions out 
of forty ? now you are beaten, pay up the stakes, and for God’s sake 
let us get to business!” So he with the money-bag: but poli- 
ticians of common-sense know that this is no mere question of 
surrendering broad provinces or even of giving up good citizens. 
It is not a prince losing an appanage, or a nation losing a sub- 
ject province. It is the life or death of France as a great Power. 
It is her independence as a nation. It is whether she shall be 
one of the Powers of Europe, or the State prisoner of Imperial 
Germany. 

“France,” say the optimists, “will be always a great Power, come 
what may.” Perhaps so; but not if the Prussian chiefs have their 
way. The wretched juggle about the language, and the old posses- 
sions of the Reich, the whole antiquarian twacdle about Elsass and 
Lothringen, form only one of Bismarck’s tricks to amuse the book- 
worms; who, good, silly souls, are flapping their wings with the glee 
they would feel if some one turned up the real sword of Barbarossa, 
or proposed to revive the worship of Odin. ‘The sword of Bar- 
barossa!”’ ery the learned geese, ‘‘es lebe der Kaiser! let us try if it 
will cut off men’s heads. Oh, beautifully! See how they fly off, and 
how the corpses writhe! Lieb Vaterland, magst ruhig seyn!”’ 
So do the professors rejoice exceedingly. For political childish- 
ness and social immorality no one comes near your true Dryasdust. 
So throughout all Germany Teufelsdréckh, with immense glee, is 
airing the biographies of the Imperial vassals. Then, again, all the 
learned strategic stuff about the line of the Vosges, and the indis- 
pensability of this, and the importance of that to the defence of 
Fatherland, and the mysterious references to the omniscient Moltke, 
are just another amusement for the journalists and soldiers at home. 
Mephistopheles, who is as relentless as he is artful, laughs his harsh 
laugh. Bah! let the pedants bring home their lost German brothers, 
with hoch-Teutsch lays, and the wiseacres discuss the defensive 
powers of the new German frontier; are the real chiefs of Prussia 
the men to play these academic pranks, or fight for what they bave 
got fifty times over? Their real end is a very plain one—the 
annihilation of France as an independent Power. The jugglery 
about language-boundaries and strategic frontiers (in its defensive 
sense) will soon be swept aside, and the real purpose of Prussian 
policy will soon be disclosed—such a settlement as will leave France 
prostrate before Germany. Bismarck swore to drive Austria out of 
Germany. He has done it, and she clings still struggling to its 
borders. Bismarck and his captains have sworn, too, to drive France 
(practically) out of Europe. And, if they have their will, they will 
not rest till they have done it. That is what the language-boundary 
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and the Vosges line, in sober truth, comes to at last; and what is 
to prevent them from insisting on it? The heads of the military 
caste in Prussia feel towards France what the Roman aristocracy 
felt towards Carthage. Delenda est Carthago is their policy, and old 
Blucher was their Cato. The pedants may go on maundering most 
beautifully about Teutonic civilisation; but the caste will pursue 
their end as coolly as if the said pedants were actual, as well as 
metaphorical, bookworms. 

The most dreadful part of all this is that peace, even on any terms 
now demanded by Germany, is not a peace, but a truce. We have 
it on the best possible authority, that of Count Bismarck. In his 
cynical frankness, he told us that he knew that France would renew 
the conflict, and he only wanted a position of superiority to meet it. 
The truth is that it suits neither the welfare nor the policy of Prussia 
to complete the destruction of France at once. Place her in a 
situation of overwhelming mastery, and she would prefer to take her 
own time. Prussia did not swallow Denmark at one mouthful, nor 
drive Austria from Germany entirely in the seven weeks’ war. But 
she has planted herself in such a position that she can deal with 
Denmark or deal with Austria much as she pleases; and she is 
assuredly about to do so. With such a settlement as Prussia exacts 
from France, she can begin again, and finish her task whenever she 
pleases. There was a first, a second, and a third partition of Poland, 
arranged at convenient intervals, without too exhausting efforts. 
And there was a first, and a second, and a third Punic war. As 
Rome dealt with Carthage, as Prussia dealt with Poland, and as she 
has since dealt with Austria, so will Count Bismarck deal with France. 
It might be too hard a task, Europe might be alarmed, if all were 
done at a blow. But, once place Prussia upon the prostrate body of 
disarmed France, and the rest is a question of time. No one can 
imagine, even in the most maudlin hour of optimism, that France 
can long endure such a lot. Her two millions of oppressed citizens, 
her sense of helplessness, and the intolerable weight of humiliation, 
will goad her in some evil hour to a fresh desperate effort. She 
will rush to arms again like the Poles, or the Carthaginians, without 
a chance, and almost without a hope; and with a like result. A 
nation of forty millions of men are not thrust from their ancient 
place in the world by one war, however crushing; nor are races 
now-a-days partitioned and annexed in a single campaign, however 
triumphant. The seizure of Silesia was a splendid feat of arms, and 
Austria was crushed for the time. But even in that age Frederick 
well knew that it was but a truce, to be followed as certainly as night 
follows day by the Seven Years’ War. And France is more than 
Austria, as Alsace and Lorraine are more than Silesia. And so 
Frederick’s successor tells Europe, with the harsh laugh, what, 
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indeed, we know, and hear with a shudder, that even this horrible 
war is but the first act; and when he makes peace it will be nothing 
but a truce. 

The prospect, then, which the statesmen of Europe have before 
them is this:—This fearful war is but the beginning of an epoch of 
war; it is, in fact, but a first campaign. A new Polish question, a 
new Venetian subject-province, is established on far larger propor- 
tions, and in the centre of Europe. The population to be torn from 
France is even more patriotic and more warlike than are either 
Venetians or Poles. And certainly France is stronger than Austria, 
and occupies a more central position. But this is not merely a ques- 
tion of subjecting a province to foreign rule; it is exposing the 
nation from which it is torn to permanent helplessness. It is easy to 
say that Austria gave up Venetia, the kingdom of the Netherlands 
gave up Belgium, Italy ceded Savoy, and Denmark Schleswig- 
Holstein. These examples in no case apply. In all of them the 
ceded provinces were not a source of strength, but of weakness. 
They lay outside the true area of the nation which ceded them, and 
belonged by many ties to the nation that received them. In the 
case of Alsace and Lorraine, all these circumstances are reversed. 
They form an integral part of France, socially, economically, and 
geographically ; in every sense except in some wretched antiquarian 
pretence that could be found in any case. They can only be torn 
from France by the sword, and retained by oppression. And to tear 
them from France is to expose her to standing helplessness. ‘The 
true parallel to the case is simply this: —What would England be if 
Hampshire and Sussex were annexed to a foreign country, whose 
armies were posted in a network of arsenals and strongholds along 
their entire sea-coast. 

We hear it thoughtlessly said :—‘ Well, other nations have ceded 
provinces, and lost territory; why is it so terrible for France to do 
the like, or for Frenchmen to change their nationality?” It is 
sufficient to say that in every case in this nineteenth century in which 
provinces have been ceded, with the exception of Nice (which is yet 
a standing menace to Europe), it has been done in the name of 
nationality, and not in defiance of it. Colonies, alienated provinces, 
and the like, have been ceded; but in no single case has a vital and 
integral part of a nation, and one of its most intensely national 
centres, been cut out of its very trunk. For deliberate violation of 
national right this case stands, therefore, alone in the history of 
the nineteenth century, or paralleled only in the case of Poland. It is 
not the cession of a province, but the dismemberment of a nation. It 
is annexation on a scale and of a character unexampled in more 
modern times. To find its parallel we must go back to other centuries. 
And then we must remember how completely the sentiment of 
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nationality is the birth of recent times; sprung, in fact, from the 
Revolution. In the old days of dynastic wars nations in our sense 
hardly existed, or existed only in England and France. The principal 
kingdoms consisted of bundles of duchies, fiefs, and principalities, 
with little sense of national coherence. To transfer them from one 
sovereign to another may have weakened the power of the ruler, but 
it was but a small shock to the feelings of the population transferred, 
and hardly any to the other lieges of the sovereign to whom they 
ceased to belong. Cession of provinces, as the result of war, was then 
a dynastic and feudal question, and may have had some reason; for 
national rights hardly existed. One German savant, in that spirit of 
grotesque chicanery which this war has developed in that ingenious 
body, has told us that it is quite immoral to end a war without cession 
of territory. Others have deluged us from their note-books with 
instances from the history of the House of Capet or the House of 
Hapsburg. Antiquarian rubbish! The intense spirit of nationality 
has revolutionised these matters entirely. It is but of recent birth, 
but it is now one of the prime movers of the European system. Guaz 
a chi la tocca. Barbarossa may indeed awake, but if he venture to 
recast Europe with the medizeval notions with which he went down 
into his tomb, more especially if he attempt it in France, democratised 
and nationalised, and in the enthusiasm of a new Republican spirit, 
this weird phantom of a dead past will be plunging the nations of 
our time into a new era of revolution and war. 

A very eminent historian has lately put forward in this Review a 
defence for this and other acts of the Prussian monarchy, by com- 
paring it with what was done by Plantagenet or Tudor kings in 
England, and by the House of Capet in France. One would think it 
was only necessary to be an historian, to set aside the principles on 
which modern nations depend for their existence. Why the very 
charge against the Prussian dynasty and its advisers is, that they are 
carrying into modern policy those violent and unjust practices of old 
times, which it is the function of modern civilisation to repudiate and 
to repress. They are simply Tudors and Capets in the nineteenth 
century ; and that is what the nineteenth century will never endure. 
The attempt to repeat the process by which dynasties of old formed 
nations is the worst of all offences now against the rights and peace 
of nations. It is precisely because the Prussian monarch belongs to 
an era and a caste which has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing, 
that he is outraging the conscience of modern Europe, and perpe- 
trating a wrong against nations, more fatal than any other since the 
revolutionary wars, and against which the modern world must remain 
in permanent insurrection. 

Let us now consider the position of England at the close of this 
war. France, from the necessity of the case, will be so much 
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exhausted and humiliated, that independent action in Europe would 
be in any case impossible to her. But that she is feeble will be the 
least part of the case. She will be so completely at the mercy of 
Germany, that she must simply cease to count as one of the great 
powers. When diplomacy has finished the work of war, she will not 
dare to profess a policy contrary to that of Prussia. She will not be 
in the position of Russia at the close of the Crimean war, exhausted, 
but powerful and independent. She will be like Poland after the 
first partition, or like Piedmont after Novara, at the mercy of an 
enemy who can march at any moment on her defenceless capital. 
She must, therefore, for any practical purpose retire from the councils 
of Europe, or enter them, as now, for the purpose only of making her 
indignation heard, of fomenting discord, or of grasping at any ally 
at almost any price. 

The problem that English statesmen have to face is, how to main- 
tain our position in Europe when France has ceased to be an element 
in the question. Let them look back for one or two generations, and 
weigh’ the importance of those interests in which England and France 
were as one. Ever since the days of the Holy Alliance, and the 
recovery from the great spasm of the Revolutionary war, no fact in 
the history of Europe has been more marked than the growing 
tendency towards union in the policy of France and England. In 
spite of dynastic or ministerial intrigues, gradually for forty years it 
has been growing more clear that in France and in England the 
weight of the popular feeling marched onwards in parallel lines, and 
that France and England stood out as the guarantees in the long 
run of progress and of right. England and France were felt by all 
to be great powers, second to none in material strength; the one 
supposed to be supreme by sea and the other by land, whilst they 
were the only states in Europe where the liberal feeling of the nation 
had strength to prevent their respective Governments from long 
continuing on the wrong side. 

During the last generation there have been four great questions of 
European importance. In all of these France and England, in the 
main, had a common purpose. In the question of Turkey and the 
East, disfigured as their action was by private jealousies, they at 
least concurred in this: both England and France were opposed to 
the absorption of Turkey in the Muscovite empire, and both favoured 
the status quo in the East as the least disturbing issue possible. In 
the key of the English policy, the French on the whole agreed—that 
the Eastern Mediterranean should not become the prey either of 
anarchy or of the Czar. During the Crimean war that alliance was 
deepened and confirmed; and since the taking of Sebastopol there 
has grown up a tacit acknowledgment, too often not justified by facts, 
that in the long run England and France were the representatives of 
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the cause cf national independence, in the Mediterranean as well as 
in the Baltic. 

The case of Poland came next. And to whom did Poland look in 
spite of repeated disappointment—to whom could she look—but to 
England and to France? There again the policy of our two nations, 
emphatically of both peoples, and mainly of both Governments, has 
worked together. And though on no single occasion has the Govern- 
ment of both agreed on any common plan of active intervention, their 
assistance has not been wholly in vain ; and their moral support has 
enabled the Poles to maintain their national traditions under all the 
tyranny of the Eastern despotisms. 

Throughout the whole of this period there existed the Italian 
question ; and here again, in spite of the insincere policy of Napoleon, 
the French and the English people heartily concurred. With the 
ruler of France, and sections of Frenchmen, selfish interests held the 
foremost place; but no one can doubt that it was by the persistent 
support which the French and the English nation gave to the 
principles of national right, that Italy has at length regained her 
independence. 

Then came the Danish war, the first beginning of that career of 
aggression which is now triumphing in France. Here again the 
French people and the English were entirely as one. And though 
the French ministry, but lately rebuffed on the Polish question, 
declined (as we now know) to join the English in active operations, 
the mere fact of a proposal of the kind having passed between them, 
is a proof how closely the two countries felt the cause of independence 
to be violated by the attempt to partition Denmark, and how much 
their joint support contributed to save her from utter extinction. 

In the East the fleets and armies of France and England have 
acted even more directly in concert. But I abstain from making 
any use of the arguments to be found in the support which England 
has received from France in Asia. In neither case do I believe the 
interference to have been for the good of civilisation, though perhaps 
it was rendered less injurious to it by the presence of two rival 
nations in concert. I freely admit that there have been many 
questions in which the French nation has been opposed to the 
English, and still more frequently their Government to ours. It is 
sufficient to point out that in the four principal questions which have 
deeply stirred Europe within this generation, the French nation had 
joint interests and sympathies with our own, and were actuated by 
the same principles to follow a common policy. 

Even when, as is too true, the wretched Government of Napoleon, 
and at times the French people, engaged in or tended towards a 
course fatal to progress and peace, and hostile to our common 
traditions, the English policy and public opinion have been able to 
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modify and control those of France by virtue of the sense of our many 
common interests. In the Italian question, in the American civil 
war, in the Danubian questions, in the Mexican interference, and 
even in the Luxemburg difficulty in 1867, where the miserable 
ambition of the Imperial dynasty was embarked on a retrograde 
course, the moral strength of England has exercised a most salutary 
control, and gained an ultimate ascendancy for right, by virtue of its 
being felt by the French people to represent the voice of an honest 
and genuine friend. Looking at it broadly, as national policy alone 
can be looked at, and seeking only for what is fundamental, a fair 
mind will allow that the co-operation of France with England has 
been a solid and a great fact; that the alliance has been on the whole 
a real thing, and an alliance in the main for good. 

It is all over now; and where are we to find its like? On all 
these four typical questions of European policy, whilst France at 
heart was with us and with the right, Prussia, the new mistress of 
Europe, was against us and with the wrong. In the Crimean war 
she threw her undisguised sympathies and her secret influence on 
the side of Muscovite aggression. In the Polish question she played 
into the hands of the oppressors, for is she not one of the standing 
oppressors herself? In the Italian question she joined her cause 
with Austria, and declared for the permanent enslavement of Italy 
by German bayonets. Nay, more, in 1859 she declared Venetia a 
strategic question for Germany, though for her own ends, in 1866, 
she found means to surrender it. Of the Danish question it is 
needless to speak, for she was the author and head of that wanton 
spoliation. On all these great questions, in which England stood 
forth with France as the guardian of right and respect for nations, 
she will find herself now face to face with that gigantic Despotism 
which is the very embodiment of the wrong; and she will find 
herself before that Power—alone. 

Condemn, as we may, the national faults of France, denounce, as 
we please, their pretension to supremacy in Europe (a pretension 
exactly equivalent to that which England makes to maritime 
supremacy), we must still feel that in no other nation does there 
exist a public opinion so akin to our own, and at the same time so 
completely in the ascendant. The heart of the great French nation 
beats with that of our own, and we feel its pulsations in every work- 
shop and every cottage of the land. The true modern life breathes 
in both of us equally: the same generous sympathies, the same faith 
in progress, the like yearning for a social regeneration of the West. 
And France, we feel, has been truly passed through the revolution : 
the social rule of caste, the dead-weight of feudal institutions, the 
organised reaction, has passed away from them, far more than from 
us, and certainly far more than from any other people in Europe. 
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Anarchy and tyranny in turn afflict them for a season; but we know 
that in France the reign of neither can be long. We feel that in 
spite of repeated failures and errors, and the misdeeds of rulers, there 
still lives the great French people, animated by noble ideas, the 
slaves of no caste and of no system, who in the long run are always, 
and are worthy to be, the masters of the destinies of France. 

It is so now, and it has been so in the past. The true history of 
France, seen in the light of a broad survey of the annals of mankind, 
is the history of a nation which has been in the van of progress. 
She who led Europe in the Crusades to resist the aggression of the 
Saracen; she who built up the great central monarchy in Europe 
out of feudal chaos, and inaugurated the institutions of modern 
government out of the antique armoury of chivalry; she who kept 
at bay the bigotry and tyranny which once menaced Europe from 
Hapsburg ambition, rose out of a century and a half of restless 
thought and evil policy into the Revolution, which, with all its 
crimes, was the new birth of modern society. In the true philosophy 
of history, it is France who (often backsliding, and often the enemy 
of right) has been in the main foremost in the cause of civilisation. 
Let us leave it to half-crazy pedants to represent her as the evil 
destiny of nations. Men who have grown purblind and half-human 
whilst working deep down in the stifling mines of German records, 
see the good spirit of mankind in the wild and valorous doings of 
panoplied Rittmeisters; of the Grafs and Kaisers who prolonged the 
Middle Ages down into the sixteenth or the seventeenth centuries. 
The good sense of mankind has long agreed that the great French 
nation holds a precious part in the history of civilisation; a part 
which she held of old, and holds still: her place no other can supply. 

We need not thereby deny the great and noble qualities of other 
races in Europe, much less of the profound and energetic German 
people. But the good sense of Englishmen is agreed that nowhere 
(for America distinctly stands aloof from Continental questions) do 
they find, as they do in the French, a people combining the same 
sympathies and interests as their own, with so high a power of giving 
them effect. How can the new German Empire supply that place? 
How can the free and peaceful policy of England look for its right 
hand to the Prussian dynasty and its military chiefs? The Hohen- 
zollern monarchy has traditions more unchanged and rooted than 
any house in Europe. They are traditions of national aggrandise- 
ment, of military power, of royal prerogative, and divine right. It 
represents, and is proud of representing, the despotic, warlike, 
retrograde forces of Europe. The key of its policy has been common 
cause with Russia. Its aim has been to broaden the foundations of 
its own ascendancy. Not a single liberal movement in Europe has 
ever found in it a friend; not one service to civilisation or to peace 
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can it boast. Its great pride has been that, alone of the five great 
Powers, it has upheld unbending the old royalty and chivalry as it 
existed before the Revolution. Such is the Power with which the 
Parliamentary Ministers of this free English nation are to form their 
future alliances, or to whose will they are to bow in submission. The 
scared Ministers of “happy England” do not lift up the eyes to 
dream of an alliance with the successor of Barbarossa; but they 
are offering him their homage at Versailles, as if the House of Guelf 
were one of the mediatised princes. 

Optimists, with a tincture of German literature, are fond of assuring 
us that however little hope civilisation can find in the Hohenzollern 
dynasty, the great German people will set all right in their own good 
time. Far be it from us to deny the admirable qualities of the 
German people, more especially their high cultivation of all sorts, and 
their splendid intellectual gifts. Professors, with a naive enthusiasm, 
rehearse the tale of Teutonic literature, science, and art; grow maudlin 
over the domestic virtues of the German home; and celebrate it as 
the nursery of the best of fathers and the truest of friends. Well and 
good; but the question is what has the Prussian dynasty done for the 
peace of Europe? A race may have the highest intellectual and 
personal gifts, and yet not as a nation have consciously assumed any 
great international function. After all, the value of a nation in the 
common councils depends on its social forces, on its consciousness of 
public duties, rather than on its intellectual brilliancy. In their 
later ages the Greeks, with their matchless mental gifts, were of 
almost no account as a nation; whilst the Romans, in cultivation far 
their inferiors, were foremost by the ascendancy of their national 
genius. The real strength of a nation, especially in these days, con- 
sists not in its achievements in science or art, but in the degree to 
which its national will can command the sympathies and give shape 
to the wants of the age. This is now the only claim which a nation 
can possess to the supremacy amongst nations. And it is this which 
Germany is yet too inorganic, too much encumbered with the débris 
of the past, and too little conscious of national duty, reasonably to 
assert. 

Worthy and enlightened souls as the good German burghers are in 
many relations of life, socially and politically they are what we in 
the West of Europe, or what Americans, call, decidedly backward. 
They have a wonderful army, a consummate administration, a high- 
pressure educational machinery, an omniscient press, and a number 
of other surprising social productions, but, with all that, they have 
not the true political genius. They still live under a grotesque 
medley of antiquated princelets, who are not, like our monarchy and 
aristocracy, modernised into the mere heads of society, but are living 
remnants of feudal chieftainship. The rule of these princes still rests 
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on divine right, on vassal devotion, and military subordination. It is 
buttressed round by the serried ranks of a social hierarchy, also feudal 
in its pretensions and in its strength, not like our own, modernised 
and transformed to the uses of a democratic society, but standing in 
all the naked antiquity of its preposterous pride. Society, therefore, 
in Germany, is heavily oppressed by the superincumbent mass of 
strata upon strata of old-world orders and venerable institutions, habits, 
and ideas, of which a great free and progressive people, as we here 
understand it, would never endure the weight. 

There is, therefore, in Prussia no true public opinion. Politics are 
discussed with unfathomable profundity, and the press peers into 
public affairs with well-regulated curiosity ; but for true influence on 
the policy of Prussia the people of Prussia count nothing. An emi- 
nent encomiast of the German empire has but recently acknowledged 
in these pages, that great as the proportions of the new edifice will 
prove, it will still want some of the modern improvements of the State 
fabric. It will not be (of course) a constitutional affair, it is not 
intended to be a parliamentary government, there is no idea of having 
ministerial responsibility, or of public opinion controlling the army 
or the finances of the State. For my part I am no defender of our 
present form of parliamentary government; but I do maintain that a 
government which is in no sense to be the organ of public opinion, is 
not a free and not a progressive government. The Prussian régime 
is not one which has passed beyond a parliamentary system, but one 
which has never reached it. It looks upon the voice of the nation as 
Tudors or Stuarts looked at it, as something which may offer re- 
spectful comments, but is never to exercise control. This is the 
ideal of government which accords with every tradition of the house 
of Hohenzollern, which is maintained by the yet unshaken strength 
of a social system pledged to defend it by pride as much as by interest, 
which the middle class Prussian accepts by every habit of his nature, 
and worships with instinctive idolatry. It will be a revolution only 
that can shake it. 

But the true character of this Hohenzollern dynasty is determined 
by that ‘‘ peculiar institution” of Prussia, the Junker class. It is a 
phenomenon to which no parallel exists in Europe, a genuine aristo- 
cratic military caste. It is not like our own aristocracy, rich, peace- 
ful, and half-bourgeois. It is not like the French imperial army, a 
mere staff of officers, with no local or social influence. It is not like 
the Spanish order of Grandees, an effete body of incapables. It is 
an order of men knit together by all the ties of family pride and 
interest; with an historic social influence; with a high education, 
and a strong nature of a special sort; rich enough to have local 
power both in town and country; and yet so poor as to depend for 
existence on the throne—and with all this, devoted passionately, 
necessarily, to war. It is a caste, which an aspiring dynasty has 
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moulded out of the Ritters and Grafs of medieval Germany. The 
Fredericks, with their strong hand, have taken the fierce old lanz- 
kneckt and his children, given him a scanty manor and a soldier’s 
pension, drilled him into the best soldier_in the world, tutored him 
in the absolute science of destruction, given him two watchwords— 
“ King” and “God”—and kept him for every other purpose a simple 
medieval knight. He is now the ideal of the scientific soldier, 
always a gallant, often a cultivated man, but in this industrial and 
progressive age, an anachronism. Scratch the Junker, and you will 
find the Lanz-Kneckt. We have nothing to compare with him, 
though he reminds one a little of the Rajpoot caste in Oude, or the 
Japanese Daimio and his Ronins. The last time these islands saw 
his like, was when Charles Edward led his Highland chieftains on 
their raid. The difference is, that the Junker is a social and 
political power, civilised in all the material sides to the last point of 
modern science. Morally and socially, in all that we look for in 
peace and progress, he is as abnormal and foreign an element as if 
Fergus Mclvor were amongst us with his claymore. 

It was the fashion (not unnaturally) to treat this order as of small 
political account. But they have now thrown up their man of 
genius, they are the true masters of the situation, and they have 
embarked their King on a new career, in which he will be unable to 
stop. Count Bismarck has found how this caste may make itself a 
necessity for the nation, how it can step forward as the right arm 
to work out the national dream, and in the name of Nationality and 
Peace may found a new military supremacy. He has done with 
profounder craft what Napoleon did at the close of last century, and 
has debauched the spirit of patriotic defence into a thirst for glory 
and domination. Who thought in ’92 that the acclaims of French- 
men for universal philanthropy (more passionate and real than those 
of German eruditi in 1870) were destined to glide, step by step, into 
the sanguinary vanity of the Napoleonic wars? At every move in 
the game of ambition, the self-love of the people and the degradation 
of the army grew with an equal growth. Like Napoleon, Bismarck 
must go on, feeding an Empire of military supremacy by fresh 
pretensions. It is a situation so false and unreal, that it must be 
sustained by further crimes. The Empire, threatened already by the 
people, must rest on the vast soldier caste; to reward and stimulate 
that soldier caste, fresh aliment must be found for its soldier pride. 
Russia, Austria, France, must some day look askance, even if Eng- 
land still smirks before the new Empire, with its tradesman’s bow. 
To maintain an attitude founded upon wrong, fresh wrongs must be 
ventured. The weight of the new Despotism, threatened from its 
birth both at home and abroad, must tell on the deluded German 
people. And to repress their opposition, their national vanity must 
be fed with fresh stimulants, or their efforts swallowed up in a new 
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convulsion. Bismarck plays with Fatherland to the German burgher, 
as Napoleon I. played the Coalition to the bourgeois of France, or 
Napoleon III. the Spectre Rouge. As to the chiefs of the German 
army, and its whole officer class, war is their profession, and their social 
monopoly. They no more desire peace, than the lawyer desires to close 
courts of justice, or the Roman patrician desired to close the Temple 
of Janus. A military Empire now has but one career to run—that 
of Napoleon I.—that of Napoleon III. Those States who take the 
sword for their title, must perish by the sword. 

The new Empire of Germany is thus, in its origin, a menace to 
Europe. The house of Hohenzollern, with its traditions of aggran- 
disement, with its consummate bureaucratic machinery, and its body- 
guard of a warlike caste, can never be the titular chief of peaceful 
industrial German kingdoms. It is no case of chance personal 
despotism, or mushroom revolutionary adventurer. It is a great 
power, whose roots go deep into every pore of the two upper-classes 
of German society. It is arbitrary, military, fanatical. In one 
word, it is the enemy of modern progress. Though not representing 
the German people, it has debauched and masters the German people. 
Six months of this gigantic war, have turned the flower of the 
German citizens into professional troopers. The very fact that they 
have as a nation submitted to the military yoke, the fact that every 
German is a soldier, is itself a proof of a lower type of civilisation, 
and marks them as a nation capable of becoming a curse to their 
neighbours. 

It is not necessary to suppose that this new power has any distinct 
vision of further conquests, or universal dominion. It is quite 
sufficient calamity to Europe that such a power should possess 
paramount supremacy. It may be the good German souls are right, 
and that neither they nor the Empire, which is another thing, mean 
any harm. But why are the nations to depend for existence on the 
forbearance of their mighty neighbour? And if we are safe, are all 
the smaller states safe? The one thing which is now the dream of 
the North German is a great navy and power at sea. To this end 
the very friends of Prussia admit that Continental Denmark is neces- 
sary for her. The inevitable result of such a career as that of Prussia 
is, that she must seek to be the mistress of the Baltic. She will 
begin by coercing, and end by absorbing all who stand in her way. 
As to Holland, every step in affairs brings her nearer and nearer to 
the inevitable fate. And England will yet come to see that she must 
stand alone to defend the existence, to guarantee the independence of 
those industrious, friendly kingdoms along the northern seas, or 
consent to see them made the instruments of a new and far nearer 
Russia. 

In the centre and South of Europe, Prussia, if this war close with 
her undisputed triumph, can arrange everything at her own good 
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pleasure. The question of the Danube, the very existence ‘of Turkey, 
hang upon her favour, and will be determined by her interests. For 
as the first-fruits of the new supremacy, Austria, who at first was 
calling out for English support, is for very life drawing near in 
obsequious deference to the conqueror. Italy may at any moment be 
ordered to restore or to satisfy the Pope. And Switzerland finds herself 
surrounded by a new danger. With a power so tremendous, and an 
ambition so ruthless, as that which Prussia has exhibited, everything 
is possible, and every nation is unsafe. But the matter for us is not 
so much whether Prussia will overrun Europe, or swallow up this or 
that smaller nation. All that is for the future; but what is in the 
present, our actual calamity, is this: the greatest shock of this 
century has been given to the principle of national rights; the black 
flag of conquest has been unfurled by a dominant power; one nation 
has gained a supremacy in arms which puts the security of every 
other at her sufferance, and that a nation directed by a policy against 
which every free people is in permanent revolt. 

Such is the result which an English Government has watched 
gathering up for six months, now with an air of Pharisaical neutrality, 
now with a flood of pulpit good advice. European politics form a 
world in which the forces are tremendous. To cope with them are 
needed great insight and resolute natures, and not fluent tongues. 
Statesmen need something to deal with them more solid than pretty 
essays ; they can be touched only by deeds, and not by words. No 
nation can stand apart, gaping on in maudlin hymns to its own 
exceeding good fortune, or pouring out its eloquent laments over the 
naughtiness of its neighbours. If the foundation of a great military 
empire, overshadowing all Europe, be in truth a good thing, let us 
make it the new basis of our foreign policy, and not crawl like mere 
courtiers to the conqueror’s footstool. But if it be a bad thing, and 
a danger to us and to the common peace, by all the traditions of the 
British race let us throw our whole force to prevent its triumph. Act; 
for act you must; to stand still is to be on its side. Act with your 
moral force, if you please, since we are told that England has no 
physical force left; act even with your moral force, for that may 
yet be something. Have a policy, and declare it, and act on it. 
It is impossible to be morally neutral. If you mean well to the 
conqueror, stand up and preach sermons upon peace; for that 
is to truckle to the stronger. If you do not see his triumph 
with delight, you must show him so with something stronger than 
affectionate remonstrance or copy-book exhortations to keep the Ten 
Commandments. Nations in this wicked world are seldom amenable 
to moral lectures, and a nation flushed with glory and ambition can 
be touched by nothing but the fear of retribution. When England 
stands by, and sees, without moving, the whole face of Europe trans- 
formed and a new principle enthroned amongst nations, she is virtually 
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its accomplice. A great nation, in spite of itself, must play a part. 
It cannot stand by, like a field-preacher at a street-fight, crying out 
with benevolent imbecility—“ My friends, keep clear of those wicked 
men! Wicked men, shake hands and be friends!” To offer good 
counsels to Prussia is to become her plaything, or her parasite. You 
might as well throw tracts and hymn-books at a tiger. 

“What can we do?” cries that cynical No-Policy with which the 
governing classes have contrived to gild and to satisfy the gross 
selfishness of the trader. ‘“ What!” sneers the organ of the money- 
dealers, “‘are we for the balance of power and intervention in this 
latter half of the nineteenth century?” If to have national 
interests and duties, and to act for the maintenance of those interests, 
and in defence of rights, if this be intervention, it has not yet ceased 
to be the policy of this country, and let us trust it never will. 
England has continually intervened when it seemed to be her interest 
and her right. She intervened in 1854 to protect Turkey from 
absorption ; she is intervening at this moment for the same end ; she 
intervened but the other day to preserve Belgium. She intervened 
persistently and effectively against the retrograde oppression of the 
old Austrian empire. Her policy in Asia is one perpetual and rest- 
less intervention. As to the balance of power, if the pedantic and 
jealous adherence to the status guo was a source of danger and of 
wrong, which the good sense of our time has rejected, there is a 
sense in which it is an invaluable safeguard against the preponderance 
of power. It is as true now as ever, that it will be a dark day for 
Europe when any one Power shall hold the rest in the hollow of its 
mailed hand. If it was a menace to Europe when the House of 
Hapsburg or of Capet threatened to absorb half Europe, if it was an 
European calamity when Napoleon ruled from Berlin to Madrid, so it 
will be the knell of peace and liberty when the triumphant Empire 
of Germany bestrides the Continent without an equal. If it succeed 
in doing so it will be the act of England, who stands by, trading 
and sermonising, selling’arms but using none, “ bellum cauponantes, 
non belligerantes,” droning out homilies and betraying every duty of 
anation. It will be the crowning proof of the degradation of those 
governing orders who have bought power by subservience to the 
traders, and surrendered the‘traditions of their ancestors; that they 
who can make war at the bidding of a knot of merchants, and call 
Europe into conference for’some supposed commercial interest, have 
nothing in this, the greatest revolution in the State system of modern 
Europe, but a policy of absolute abnegation ; a policy which thought- 
ful politicians know to be suicidal, and the mass of the people feel to 
be shameful; the policy which the new Emperor of the West told 
them with a gibe, as they came bowing to his court, was the only 
policy that remained for them—the policy of effacement. 


FRreEepDERIc HARRISON. 
Jan. 17. 
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Tue war of 1870, which has already unmade and made emperors, 
which has shaken one nation to its centre and consolidated another, 
has also brought some well-worn platitudes to the proof. What 
have become of our peace-at-any-price principles ? of the doctrine of 
non-intervention, as interpreted by Manchester? How completely 
do we now miss in able leaders the customary assurance, winding up 
all discussion on foreign topics, that, come what might, under no 
circumstances could England be drawn into war. The common 
form has disappeared, and has given place to an entirely different 
refrain. ‘The picture of the secure watcher gazing from his serene 
height on the tempest-tossed bark below is less familiar than it was 
some six months ago. In early July England’s interest in European 
politics was that of the gods of Epicurus in human affairs. Before 
the month passed, indeed, the revelation of the Benedetti treaty 
showed that anger could find a place even in the seraphic bosoms of 
Englishmen. But the unwonted emotion was appeased by the new 
Belgian treaty. The course of the war, removing all danger on the side 
of that Power from whom danger was most apprehended, reassured 
us, and by October we had begun to settle down into the conifort- 
able conviction, that, behind our “ streak of silver sea” the réd/e for 
us in Europe could only be a moral one. Let others maintain armies 
and seek aggrandisement or glory in barbarous warfare; ours the 
purer ambition, sitting aloof from the distractions of Europe, to 
weigh the merits of European quarrels, award by our verdict the 
meed of honour or disgrace, and shape that opinion which rules the 
world. “Happy England” who thus, safe from the dangers of 
Continental neighbourhood, may yet share in all the honours of the 
grand drama! We had begun, I say, to settle down into this con- 
viction, when the Gortchakoff circular rudely disturbed our self- 
gratulations, and showed us the sort of paradise we were living in. 
We, whose interest in European affairs was either none at all, or that 
of the impartial and disinterested spectator, were suddenly discovered 
to be the principal, if not the sole, guardians of European public 
law. Having pronounced judgment, it belonged to us also, it seemed, 
to carry the sentence into effect. Nor—so strictly were our obliga- 
tions interpreted—was it permitted to go behind the form in order 
to look at the substance, nor yet to take account of the joint nature 
of our responsibilities, shared as they were by others equally or more 
interested and equally bound with ourselves. It was sufficient that 
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the law was so, that our signature was to the bond. Such, or nearly 
such, was the language very generally held by the London press in the 
end of November under the stimulus given to our national self- 
respect by the Russian manifesto ; and it would seem in the main to 
have correctly reflected the passing mood of the public. To this 
complexion have our peace-at-any-price professions come, and such 
is the practical issue from our oft-repeated resolves to withdraw 
wholly from the Continental scene. I say such is the practical issue 
from those professions; for who does not see that the present over- 
wrought susceptibility of the nation is but the natural and inevitable 
reaction from past ignoble avowals? No doubt we meant but a 
small portion of what we said, or what was said on our behalf; but 
professions of faith are not necessarily without practical consequences 
because they are insincere. They may be believed by others; and 
those who uttered the platitudes, or who suffered them to pass, 
thinking them, perhaps, a graceful homage to becoming aspirations, 
may find themselves forced into courses such as they would never 
have dreamed of entering on, were it not for the real or supposed 
necessity of dissipating delusions they have themselves sedulously 
built up. 

But, not to enter now on controverted ground, one truth, at all 
events, comes out with sufficient distinctness from the heated utter- 
ances and more or less wild pretensions of the last month. England 
is not going to retire from the field of European politics. She means 
to take part in the controversies of nations; a part other than that 
of impartial spectator and serene arbiter of disputes in the issue of 
which she has no share. Englishmen may differ as to the precise 
occasions which would warrant and call for a resort to arms; but as 
a nation they recognise that such occasions may arise. Not only do 
they desire to pursue, undisturbed from without, their internal 
development : they would also speak their mind freely on the great 
issues of Europe, unassailed, or at all events unaffected, by those 
insolent warnings of which Belgium, for instance, was but the other 
day made the object. Nay, further, if I do not greatly misinterpret 
the present signs, they would wish, in certain not impossible contin- 
gencies, to be ready to strike an effective blow in the cause of the 
independence of nations. And desiring the end, they desire the 
means. They would have a force sufficient, not merely to secure 
them against attack, but also to give weight to their voice in council, 
and, if need were, value to their co-operation in the field. 

Such seems to me the practical conclusion deducible from the 
crisis we have just passed through. And now how does our material 
position accord with our political pretensions? Our foreign policy, 
we have been told by high authority, must govern our armaments. 
Taking the former to be such as has been indicated, what is the state 
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of our preparations in presence of the Powers whose forces we may 
any day be called upon to confront ? 

The facts of our military position, for I put aside the question of the 
navy as foreign to the subject of this paper, must now be familiar to 
most readers. The entire aggregate of our military establishment of 
all arms, comprising colonial and West India corps, depdts of Indian 
regiments and other accessory establishments, amounts, on paper, 
to just 115,000 men.’ Of these the numbers in England amount 
to 82,000; and of this force, the proportion, which would be avail- 
able to put in line against an enemy, after the necessary deduction 
for Ireland, for garrisoning our fortresses and for various sub- 
sidiary services, is, according to Mr. Trevelyan’s calculation, which 
has not, so far as I know, been disputed, from 35,000 to 40,000 
men—little more than the strength of a single Prussian army corps. 
In addition to these, we should have, as a reserve, our militia, 
yeomanry, and volunteers, the value of which, in the present state of 
their organisation and equipment, if opposed to the trained and 
fully equipped troops of the Continent, I leave to military critics to 
say. These, at all events, even on the most favourable supposition, 
could only come into action as a second line; and in effect the net 
available outcome of our military resources at the present time, in the 
event of our being engaged in a struggle with a Continental Power 
of the first rank, would be represented by 40,000 men, as against, 
for example, the 250,000 which France six months ago was able 
to place in line of battle on her frontier, or the 500,000, supported 
by a reserve of still greater dimensions, which Prussia sent to the 
front. What the tangible force actually forthcoming out of the enor- 
mous military resources of Austria and Prussia would be, I will not 
venture to conjecture ; but, as set down on paper, the regular armies, 
including reserves, of these two Powers appear respectively as 
830,000 and 1,135,000 men.? Such, then, would be our military 
position in the presence of a Continental Power of the first class. 
But, then, we are told of the excellent quality of English troops, and 
how a French general congratulated himself there were so few of 
them. They would certainly need to be of high quality, considering 
the odds against which they would have to fight ; and they certainly 
ought to be of high quality if cost of maintenance affords any criterion 
of the value of the article. For how stand the facts in this respect ? 
Briefly thus :—While France, at an expense of £14,000,000 sterling, 
maintained, up to the outbreak of the war, a force available for the 


(1) Itake these figures from Martin’s Year Book. 

(2) Martin’s Year Book. Under the new military laws of Russia, of which the pro- 
posed draught has just been published, the effective aggregate for that country will, no 
doubt, be largely increased. It will be noticed tbat all the proposed reforms are in the 
direction of the Prussian military system. 
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field of 250,000 men ; while North Germany, at half this expense, that 
is to say, for £7,000,000 sterling, maintained an organisation capable 
of furnishing, at fourteen days’ notice, 500,000 men, and of not only 
keeping up this number through a most destructive campaign, but of 
raising it in a few months to nearly double the amount; we, at a cost 
equal to the larger of the sums mentioned—that is to say, at a cost 
of £14,000,000, * have just contrived to keep on foot an army which, 
all indispensable and permanent needs being provided for, would 
leave us, in the event of war, a force available for the field of 40,000 
men. Or we may represent the case thus :—-A German soldier costs 
the State some £29 a year; a French soldier costs the State some 
£41 a year; an English soldier costs the State £100 a year: so that 
if cost furnished any criterion of quality, the quality of the English 
soldier might fairly be supposed to stand high. Unfortunately in 
this critical age people will ask for some other evidence of the 
superiority of the British soldier than that furnished by the extrava- 
gant sum which he costs. But, unless they are satisfied with allusions 
to “the thin red line,” and to the exploits of British armies under 
Marlborough and Wellington, I fear they will ask in vain. It will 
scarcely be held that the Crimean campaign is conclusive upon this 
question ; and it will be remembered that most of the armies of the 
Great Powers in Europe have been remodelled since 1856. 

What we know is, that the personnel of our army differs from 
that of armies on the Continent mainly in these two circum- 
stances:—Alone among European armies, the English rank and 
file is recruited exclusively from a single class of the population, this 
class being the poorest, the most ignorant, and the least moral of the 
community ; and alone, again, among European armies, it is com- 
manded by officers who owe their promotion, not to proved pro- 
fessional qualification, not to personal merit or distinction, not even 
to seniority, but mainly to the strength of their aristocratic or political 
connection and to the length of their purse. So far as outsiders can 
see, these are the main differences between English and Continental 
armies in the matter of personne/; and they are scarcely of a kind 
to warrant us in supposing that English troops can, man for man, 
stand against four or five times the number of their possible adver- 
saries. Thus, at a cost equal to that incurred by France, double that 
incurred by Germany, we maintain an army for practical purposes 
one-sixth as numerous as the army of France, one-twelfth as 
numerous as the army of Germany—an army composed exclusively 
in its rank and file of the dregs of the community,” and officered 

(1) The total cost of the army, as set down in the last estimates is, in round numbers, 
£13,000,000, but a supplementary vote was passed at the end of the session for £2,000,000 
for both services, of which £1,000,000 may he assumed as taken for the army. In 
1869-70 the army cost us £14,111,000, and in 1868-9, £15,4£5,000. 


(2) The words are not mine, but those of the United Service Gazette :— The army as 
@ service, even with limited enlistment, has not become more popular, nor has a better 
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by men for whose moral, intellectual, and professional competency 
it is a very weak statement of the case to say we have absolutely no 
guarantee at all. 

Such are the broad and simple facts of the case, the undisputed, 
the indisputable facts. Is it necessary to go further, and to spend 
time in discussing ‘“‘the dual system of Government,” the half-pay 
list, sinecure colonelcies, army agencies, and the other mysteries of 
the system? Nothing, it is evident, short of absurdities and abuses 
without parallel in the civilised world could explain the results; 
absurdities and abuses which, whatever apology history may offer for 
their existence, can have no other conceivable effect than to facilitate 
nepotism and extravagance, to push incompetency into high places, 
and to provide for the ruin of the country. If we desire—lI will not 
say to play the part of an international police for Europe—but to 
maintain our position as an independent State, a thorough-going 
and radical reform of our military system is simply imperative. And 
the most urgent need of the country at the present moment is to 
determine upon what principle this reform is to be carried out. 

Fortunately the problem has been greatly simplified for us by 
recent experience and discussion, and two or three points may at 
once be taken as established in advance—established, I mean, as far 
as reason and experience can establish anything. In the first place, 
it need scarcely be said, the purchase system must be absolutely 
swept away. This has long been felt by all who have not given 
themselves over to delusion, to be an absurdity and a scandal; but 
the exposure it has within a few months received at the hands of 
Sir Charles and Mr. Trevelyan has shown it to be, at once an 
influence of the most malign kind on the whole range of society in 
contact with the army, and at the same time an obstacle in the fore- 
front of hindrances to effective military reform. While a shred of it 
remains, it is plain that nothing of any moment can be done. 
Secondly, whatever be determined with regard to the volunteers and 
the militia, one condition at all events will have to be fulfilled: they 
must be brought into such relation to the line, as to constitute the 
whole in effect a single system, moulded by the same training, and 
subject to the same discipline. A third point might perhaps be 
added, so strongly does recent experience testify in its favour, and 


class of men been induced to join. On the contrary, in both these respects it has 
decidedly fallen off. It is no easy matter, if any pressure prevails, to get a sufficiency 
of men to enlist at all, and every one who knows anything about it will say that our 
soldiers are far more than they ever were the very scum and dregs of the population. 
Ticket-of-leave men abound amongst them. One-half the recruits raised are practised 
rogues and vagabonds ; they only enlist for the purpose of getting the bounty and deserting 
immediately after. The numbers who are said to have done so, upon the authority of 
official documents, during the last year, were no less than between 20,000 and 30,000.” 
—United Service Gazette, for July, 1861, quoted by Mr. Edwin Chadwick. 
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so decidedly is opinion setting towards it—the superiority for mili- 
tary purposes of short service over long. These are changes which 
we may take for granted will form articles in any really serious 
attempt at army reform. But, to place our military system on a 
rational basis, to put our army into a condition in which it will be at 
once adequate to the requirements of the country, and not at the 
same time ruinous to our finances, much more will be needed than 
the correction of a few of the most palpable evils of the present 
system. We must go deeper, and endeavour to penetrate to the root 
itself of the rank abuses that luxuriate on all sides. As preliminary 
to this, I shall now invite the reader to follow me in a brief survey 
of the leading types of military organisation presented by the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe. They will be found, with much variety 
of detail, to fall naturally into three groups or categories, which 
will be conveniently designated by the terms Standing armies, 
National armies, and armies of the mixed kind—that is to say, 
those raised by the Conscription. For our present purpose, the best 
examples of the several types are furnished by the armies of England, 
of Prussia, and of France. 

The constitution and leading characteristics of the English army 
result from the fact that it is a standing army supported by volun- 
tary enlistment. Asa standing army the bulk of its forces are kept 
constantly on foot; its reserves occupying in the system a com- 
paratively unimportant place. Indeed, it is a question whether it be 
proper to speak of the reserves of the British army at all; the rela- 
tion of the militia and the volunteers to the line being of a very loose 
and undefined character, and these forces in their actual state forming, 
according to competent opinion, not so much reserves, as material 
for reserves. The army thus maintained as a standing force, is raised 
by means of voluntary enlistment, and this gives occasion to some of 
its most characteristic features. The State being thrown for the 
supply of soldiers on the labour market; and the soldier’s vocation 
being, fortunately for mankind, one that with the progress of society 
steadily declines in public estimation, two important consequences 
result: 1, in order to attract a sufficient supply of men to the ranks, 
the Government is under the necessity of constantly raising its terms, 
of raising them, not merely in proportion to the general advance 
of the labour market, but so as to compensate the declining honour 
into which the soldier’s trade has fallen; and 2, the recruits, thus 
attracted, come more and more from the lowest and least reputable 
classes of the community. The system thus becomes constantly more 
costly ; while the character of the men who fill the ranks steadily 
deteriorates. Again, the plan of voluntary enlistment necessarily 
leads to the rule of long service in the ranks. The man who enters 
the army under a voluntary contract, if his object be not simply to 
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desert as soon as he receives the bounty, naturally looks to it as a 
permanent vocation; and engaging soldiers as permanent servants of 
the State involves the consequence of providing for them on the 
expiration of their period of service. In this way the inherent cost- 
liness of the system is enormously aggravated, through the necessity 
of maintaining, over and above the active army, a large force of 
ineffectives in the character of pensioners. These circumstances, 
irrespective altogether of the special abuses of the system, render a 
standing army on the English plan inevitably and incomparably the 
most expensive military instrument that can be devised; and one, 
moreover, which of necessity becomes more and more expensive with 
every fresh step in social progress. Lastly, from all these causes, it 
results that the army, thus maintained, is not, and cannot be, a con- 
stitutional portion of the nation, but remains a class apart from it, 
a class without share in the industrial work of the community, 
excluded from marriage, subject to a code of laws which is not that 
to which the ordinary citizen yields obedience, unaffected by the 
strongest influences of civil and political life, forming itself upon an 
ideal far remote from that of the society in which it exists; in a 
word, a class which of necessity becomes a caste. Such are the main 
features and necessary incidents of a standing army on the English 
plan! Of the several types of military organisation, it is the only 
one that is confined to a single country. England monopolises 
unchallenged the credit of the invention. 

The constitution of the Prussian army offers in every respect the 
most striking contrast to that which we have just considered. The 
foundation of the force is, not contract, but status; the status of 
lability incurred by every able-bodied citizen (subject to certain 
specified exceptions) to serve his country as a soldier in the ranks ; 
and from the impartial application of this principle all that is really 
characteristic of the system directly flows. The rule of liability to 
service being so wide as to embrace the bulk of the able-bodied 
population, short service in the ranks—shori at least as compared 
with the service exacted in standing armies—becomes a necessity of 
the case. In Prussia, where the capacity of the system has been 
strained to an extreme degree, the period is three years, as compared 
with five in France and twelve in England; but in other countries, 
where the same type prevails, a much shorter period has been found 
sufficient. And from this rule of short service in the ranks results what, 
from a military point of view, must be regarded as the capital feature of 
this form of force, the immense strength of its reserves as compared 
with its active army. Owing to the strain put upon the system in 


(1) The purchase of commissions I have not adverted to, because it has obviously no 
Necessary connection with a: standing army raised by voluntary recruiting; it is a 
factitious outgrowth, and a quite gratuitous aggravation. 
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Prussia, to which I have just referred, this characteristic is less marked 
in the example of the Prussian army than in others belonging to the 
same group.’ Yet even here it is sufficiently distinct ; for though the 
active force on a peace footing amounts to no less than 300,000 
men, the reserves bear to this enormous force the proportion of three 
to one; these reserves having all passed through the same training 
as the active force, and being, as we have had ample proof, in all 
respects equally efficient. Another characteristic of the Prussian 
system is its cheapness, an incident which again directly results 
from the nature and constitution of the force. In the first place, the 
service being compulsory, the State is enabled to obtain recruits on 
its own terms instead of being compelled, as under our system, to 
raise its bid, not merely to keep pace with the progress of the labour 
market, but to compensate for the unpopularity of the service. It is 
true that the economy obtained by this means may, to a certain 
extent, be ostensible merely. Where the services of the citizen 
during his career in the ranks are rated at less than their proper 
worth, the burden is merely transferred from the nation in its 
corporate capacity to the individuals who endure the loss; and as 
this is probably more or less the case with all armies raised by com- 
pulsory recruiting, this circumstance should undoubtedly be taken 
account of in considering the cost of such armies. Another and less 
equivocal source of economy arises from the almost entire exemp- 
tion enjoyed by National armies from the charge of ineffectives—a 
charge which forms so large an item in the budgets of Standing 
armies. The soldier, on his release from the ranks, instead of 
remaining a burden on society, passes at once to the business of pro- 
ductive industry and civil life, and all the economic waste, not to 
speak of the social mischief, arising from the maintenance of an idle 
class is thus avoided. The working of the system in this respect is 
strikingly shown in the Prussian military budget; the cost of that 
vast organisation, which enabled her in a few weeks’ time to put a 
fully-equipped army of half a million of men on her frontier, having 
amounted to no more than an annual sum of £7,000,000 sterling, 
plus, as I have said, whatever should be added on the score of private 
losses resulting from inadequate payment of the troops actually 
under arms. These are, perhaps, the most prominent features, in a 
military and financial sense, of this description of force ; but we must 
not omit to notice an attribute attaching to it, from a social and 
political point of view, of the greatest interest and importance. The 
type of military force represented by Prussia is essentially national. 
Including the entire potential army, line, reserve, and landwehr, 
the organisation comprises within its sweep, in effect, the mass of 


‘ (1) For example, the Swiss army, to be afterwards described. 
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the able-bodied population ;* and the elements of this vast aggregate 
are drawn, with strict impartiality, from all classes of the community. 
An organisation of this kind may, it is possible, generate in the 
nation maintaining it the so-called phenomenon of militarism— 
how far it has in fact had this effect in Prussia I do not now inquire 
—but an army, thus constituted, cannot, in the nature of things, be 
acaste. It cannot but be a fair representation of the community 
from which it is drawn, must share its feelings and aspirations, social 
and political, as well as military, and be incapable of betraying its 
aims. Such an army may, therefore, be properly characterised as 
national or popular; and it is by this term that, in the following 
pages, I shall designate this type of military force. 

The third type of military organisation presented by European 
armies is that exemplified by the army, or what was the army, of 
France. As in Prussia, the foundation of the military system is here 
status, not contract ; every citizen being, according to the theory of 
the law, liable to serve the State in the ranks of the army; but the 
principle is in France applied through the conscription ; the persons 
actually called upon to serve are determined by lot; and the rule is 
further qualified by the privilege accorded to those who have the 
means to purchase exemption from service. The effect of these 
qualifications of the strict rule is to give to the resulting force a 
character widely different from that which I have just described as 
distinguishing armies of the popular type; for the use of the lot” 


(1) This is denied by a writer in the Edinburgh Review for October last, p. 486. But 
the facts, taken from authoritative sources, are thus stated by M. de Laveleye:—“ The 
first datum to be taken account of is the number of young men who reach each year 
the age of military service, and who thus form what is called the class. The Journal of 
the Royal Bureau of Statistics of Berlin, published by M. Engel, sets down the class of 
1855 at 147,613 men; that of 1858, at 155,692; that of 1861, at 165,162; in fine, that 
of 1864, at about 170,000 In Prussia, as in France, more than half the class is 
exempted for deficiency of height, of strength, or of health. In Prussia, the requirements 
are more strict than in France on the score of the quality of the men. Thus, in 1861, 
out of 165,000 composing the c/zss, only 69,933 were found fit toenter the army. As the 
contingent amounted this year to 59,431, the lot exempted only 10,502. The follow- 
ing year, 1862, 62,517 conscripts were taken out of 69,513 young men, so that the 
number of the disponibles dispensed by the lot from at once joining the ranks, amounted 
to 6,996.”"—La Prusse et l’ Autriche depuis Sadowa, pp. 56-57. It thus appears that the 
Prussians are strict in interpreting the qualification, “able-bodied ;’’ but that of the 
“ able-bodied,” thus strictly ascertained, from 84 to 90 per cent. go at once into the 
ranks, while the surplus—i.e., the 16 or 10 per cent. not required (as previously 
explained by M. de Laveleye), are not exempted from service but pass into the 
landwehr. ‘The statement, therefore, is strictly true that the mass of the able-bodied 
population, as that expression is construed by the Prussian military rules, pass into 
the potential army of Prussia. Even, however, though this were not the case, the 
fact, which is not disputed, that the Prussian army is recruited from all classes of the 
community indifferently, would #lone entitle it to be considered a National army. 

(2) The lot is also used in Prussia; but the part which it plays in the system is quite 
subordinate. 
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implies the limitation of the obligation of service to a portion only of 
those who are capable of discharging it; while the privilege of 
exemption, accorded in consideration of money payment, leads to the 
result of throwing the burden of service exclusively on the poorer 
classes of the population. And this, as M. Laveleye informs us, and 
as indeed we might infer from the nature of the case, is a growing 
tendency. “In proportion as a larger number of families attain to’ 
easy circumstances, the number of those exonerated by purchase 
increases, and the army is no longer recruited but from the lowest 
classes of the population.”' Precisely similar results are recorded 
as realised in the Belgian army, which represents the same prin- 
ciple of military organisation. In 1866, as we are informed by 
M. Fourcault,? the number of substitutes formed no less than a 
fourth of the whole annual contingent—a proportion more than 
double what it had reached ten years before. It thus appears 
that, not only in point of quantity of the aggregate potential force, 
but also in point of quality, the armies raised under the conscrip- 
tion, as it is practically operative in Continental countries, differ 
widely from those constituted on the popular principle, as repre- 
sented by the Prussian army. They do not form a fair represen- 
tation of the community from which they are drawn, but, like 
our own, are composed almost exclusively of a single class, and 
that the lowest of the nation; and they do not give that develop- 
ment to the reserves which is characteristic of the popular system. 
These results will be found to obtain in all countries where the 
conscription reigns; but in the constitution of the late French army 
the weak points of the system were aggravated by the political 
circumstances of the country. The Imperial Government of France 
naturally enough shrank from giving military training to the masses 
of the population. The army was for them quite as much an 
instrument for keeping down disaffection at home, as for threatening 
their neighbours abroad; and they accordingly directed their efforts 
to giving the utmost development to the active standing force, to 
the almost entire neglect of the potential elements. One means by 
which this result was sought to be attained was by employing the 
proceeds of the fines, payable for exemption from service, in effecting 
re-engagements with old soldiers on the expiration of their five 
years’ term. These soldiers accordingly remained in the active army 
instead of passing into the reserve force, which was thus starved in 
order that the standing army might be pampered. The practical 
result was to furnish France with an army which, in spite of its 
nominally popular basis, had far more analogy with our own than 
with that of Prussia; in effect, with a standing army, of long service, 
recruited from the lowest class of the population, and without reserves. 


(1) “La Prusse et l’Autriche,” p. 74. 
(2) “Annales de l’ Association Internationale. Congié3 de Berne, 1866,” p. 692. 
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Under the financial aspect also the French system was not without 
resemblance to the English. The cost of the late French army 
amounted to some £14,000,000 sterling, almost exactly the sum with 
which we have contrived to maintain an army of about one-fourth 
the strength, but double that which went to support the far more 
efficacious organisation of Prussia. One cannot but remark with 
some uneasiness, in this comparison of the French and Prussian 
military systems with our own, that the points in which the French 
system differs from the Prussian are precisely those in which ours 
also differs from the Prussian, though in a more extreme degree; 
our system exaggerating in every instance those features of organi- 
sation which were peculiar to the French, and to which, it now seems 
tolerably plain, the collapse of that system has been mainly due. 

With this sinister omen from our review of the military systems 
of Continental Europe, let us now return to our own position, and 
endeavour to estimate the extent of the danger against which we 
have to provide. I have already stated what I believe to be the 
general character of the foreign policy which the nation desires to 
pursue. I believe in the first. place that we desire to place our 
national independence beyond question ; so unequivocally so, as to 
render an invasion of this country not merely a perilous enterprise, 
but an undertaking so manifestly hopeless that no statesman of 
moderate sagacity would contemplate it. Accomplishing this effec- 
tually, we cannot be without influence in Europe, since our fleet 
alone would then become formidable as an offensive weapon; and a 
military system, which would be really effective for defence, would 
quite certainly, in an extreme emergency, be effective for something 
more. We need not, therefore, for our present purpose, go beyond 
the question of defence, and the contingency which we have to con- 
template is obviously the possibility of invasion. 

Against invasion our main protection must, of course, always be 
our fleet, and it is satisfactory to hear that we have in this something 
more solid to rest upon than we find in our “thin red line.” But it 
is admitted that our fleet may fail us. A single naval disaster, such, 
for example, as the defeat at Beachy Head in William ITI.’s time— 
a defeat, by the way, suffered when our position seemed strongest, 
our most formidable naval rival, the Dutch, being then our ally— 
would now, as then, lay open our coasts to the enemy. And, 
supposing this to happen, what would be the extent of the danger 
we should have to face? Lord Derby tells us that at the very 
utmost we should have to deal with an army of 100,000 men. I 
must own that I fail to perceive the grounds of this particular 
limitation. The event occurring which we have supposed, the enemy 
would for a time, at all events, have free access to our coasts, and, 
under such circumstances, with armies of from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
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on foot, with converging railway systems at his command, with an 
adequate transport fleet in readiness, it is not apparent why double 
or treble the number named might not in a few weeks be placed 
upon our shores. We have lately seen in the results which followed 
the capitulations of Metz and Strasbourg, what enormous forces may 
be suddenly rendered disposable by the liberation of armies engaged 
in merely subsidiary operations, when war is carried on upon the 
scale it now assumes. Had we, for example, at the time those 
capitulations happened, been at war with Germany, what would have 
prevented her—with a month’s command of the sea, and with 
such preparations as Count von Moltke would have known how to 
make to meet this contingency—from placing the army of Prince 
Frederick Charles on the coast of Kent?’ It may be that warfare 
carried on by entire populations is “essentially retrograde ;” but 
retrograde or not, this 7s the danger against which we have to 
provide. And it seems to me there would be as little solace to our 
dignity as compensation for our suffering, on finding ourselves the 
victims of combinations we might easily have foreseen, to reflect that 
we had only made our preparations against more civilised methods 
of attack. 

But, taking the danger as estimated by Lord Derby, who is 
certainly not given to exaggeration, to afford us adequate sccurity 
against this—to inspire us, in presence of such a possibility as he 
contemplates, with that confidence in the stability of our position, 
without which it is idle to think we shall act in European politics a 
part worthy of the country and of its traditions—what is the state of 
our military resources that the case demands? The contingency we 
have to contemplate is the landing of a hostile army of 100,000 men 


(1) The following'I find in the letter of the Times’ ‘ Military Correspondent,” writing 
from Orleans under date December 28th, 1870:—‘‘ Here, as at Versailles, a rather 
favourite topic of conversation is the invasion of England, with its probabilities of 
success and means of accomplishment. Let not Englishmen imagine that the minds 
of Prussian strategists are altogether taken up with the French or with warfare upon 
land. What will people think at home of no less gigantic an idea than a bridge of boats 
from Calais to Dover or thereabouts; not, of course, as the means for a first landing, but 
to pass over the reinforcements to a small army landed first, and protected by field works ¢ 
The Channel would thus be treated as a huge river, and it is considered that an army 
once across could live uncommonly well by requisitions. Ammunition would be needed 
it is true, but there is no fortified place to stop the direct march upon London, exactly 
four days. How would the farms and villages of Kent look if full of huge rough-speaking 
warriors in spiked helmets? What about filling every room with soldiers or wounded, 
turning villas into barracks, and churches into stables? How the Deutschers would 
swallow English beef and beer, giving acknowledgments for the good things, to be 
repaid by the English Government after the war! How many field guns could be 
brought to bear againct them? Prince Frederick Charles had more than 400 during 
the battle of Orleans. How many breech-loader rifles are there to put in the hands of 
the militia and volunteers? All these questions are being put and answered by officers 
in the German armies; for man has much of the tiger in him, and grows savage at the 
taste of blood.” 
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upon our coasts. Let us suppose we could meet this with a force, 
not of 40,000, but, let us say, of an equal number, and with appoint- 
ments in all branches not inferior to those of the invading army, he 
would be a sanguine patriot who could calculate in such circum- 
stances on immediate victory. It is mortifying to think of the 
generals we should probably have to oppose, at all events, in the 
outset—to the Prince Frederick Charles’s and Manteuffels who might 
be sent against us; and the troops despatched on such an expedition 
would, we may pay ourselves the compliment of supposing, be the 
élite of our antagonist’s forces. Under such circumstances we might 
surely esteem ourselves fortunate if the early encounters issued in 
doubtful battles; and we should not be unprepared for even serious 
reverses. Against the loss of a few battles, against heavy temporary 
disaster, it is scarcely possible that any military system could quite 
secure us; but there seems no reason that security might not be 
attained, such security as is permissible in human affairs, against 
national collapse, against such a complete break-down of our defen- 
sive apparatus as has happened to France—a break-down which 
should throw us for our defence on an undisciplined population, 
and place our people at the mercy of the foe. There seems no reason, 
I say, why we should not be secured against such a catastrophe as 
this; but, bearing in mind the nature of the force that might be 
sent against us, it appears also pretty plain, on one condition only, 
namely, by opposing to it a force of the same kind. What we want 
is not a large standing army, to crush us with its cost during peace, 
and then, when the time of trial comes, to fall to pieces at the first 
shock, leaving us helpless in presence of our adversary, but an 
organisation, entailing small expense in time of peace, but capable, 
when the need arises, of giving us army after army till the invader 
is subdued—an organisation in which every man should know his 
place and fall into line with the certainty of disciplined habit. Such 
an organisation might suffer defeat, but it would not succumb with 
defeat, and, presenting line behind line to the enemy, would offer to 
an invader a task of ever-increasing difficulty. We may understand 
what it would be capable of by considering what would have been 
the consequence if, in the present war, the French had been suc- 
cessful in the early battles. It is now plain that they would have 
merely beaten back the first German line, and at the end of every 
fresh advance would have found a new German force of equal calibre 
arrayed against them. Nor would it have fared differently with 
France had she been organised on the German system. The capitu- 
lations of Sedan and Metz would have been merely the destruction of 
the first line of French defence, and the German army would, after 
these achievements, have found itself in presence of a new force 
equally strong with that which it had conquered, but nearer its base, 
N2 
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instructed by experience, and animated by a spirit as superior to the 
spirit of its adversary as patriotism is superior to vindictive greed. 
An organisation such as I have described, such as Germany and 
Switzerland maintain, powerful as we see it can be for aggression, 
would be virtually invincible for defence—so visibly so, that I 
cannot but think, were nations in general organised in conformity 
with this plan, there would be good hope that aggressions might 
cease. 

As to the utter hopelessness of developing anything adequate to 
the occasion out of our present system, if any proof were needed, it 
has been abundantly supplied by the experiments of the last autumn. 
Six months of energetic recruiting has succeeded in drawing to our 
standards some 20,000 men—not, be it observed, an addition to our 
army of this number, for a large proportion’ of the new recruits have 
merely gone to supply “the great drain which always requires to be 
made good,” but a gross total of this amount; and this result our 
present War-Minister considers highly satisfactory.’ And satisfactory 
it no doubt is, judged by the standard Mr. Cardwell evidently adopts 
—the requirements of the past.* But this is precisely the funda- 
mental fallacy of all that has been said and written in defence of our 
present military system. The capital fact of the case is, that the 
method of warfare has been changed. The struggle has been trans- 
ferred from standing armies to armed populations; and until we 
recognise this fact, and adapt our defence to the altered circumstances, 
our position cannot be other than precarious. In very truth, how- 
ever, it signifies little whether our present method of recruiting be 
effectual or not; for were we thus to obtain an army numerous 
enough for our purposes, the expense of such a force, maintained on 
the principle of a standing army of the English pattern, would be 
simply ruinous.* Our entire revenue applied exclusively to military 
purposes, would not suffice for the drain; and we might as well be 
crushed at once by the enemy, as ruined by the slow torture of the 
tax-gatherer. And I venture to go further still. Even though the 


(1) What proportion Mr. Cardwell does not say. 

(2) Mr. Cardwell’s words are :—‘ I do say that recruiting without bounty is going on 
briskly, and if not quite without precedent, it is almost so, considering that bounty has 
been abolished.””— Times, January 3rd, 1870. 

(3) “ Well, gentlemen, if we are not to have a much larger force at home than our 
predecessors thought necessary, it must be manifest that those battalions must have fewer 
men than before, or else these objects would not have been maintained. .. . And my 
opinion is, that we have improved the tone of the army, and that while it was not less 
numerous than before, it never was more efficient.’’—Jbid. 

(4) I may observe that this is distinctly Sir Charles Trevelyan’s opinion. ‘“ He came 
to the conclusion that it would be totally impossible to support a standing army equal to 
the requirements of England.” ... “If a large army were required, the expenditure 
would mount up to fifty or sixty millions at once. He considered therefore that the 
financial argument against a standing army was conclusive.” —(Report of Meeting held 
at the Society of Arts, February 17th and 19th, and March Ist, 1869.) 
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needful force could thus be raised, and the means of supporting it 
were forthcoming, what just confidence could be placed in an instru- 
ment of the quality, which alone such a process could give us? The 
system remaining the same, the character of the men composing our 
army would continue to be what it now is;' and we should thus, in 
the last resort, have to stake our national existence on a struggle in 
which the prolétaires and the pariahs of our community would be 
matched against the average citizens of other states. 

I come then to the conclusion that a reform of our military system, 
on the principle of a National army, is a necessity of the case; but 
this leaves many important questions still open; and, in the first 
place, the question as to the means by which our popular force is to 
be raised. Is it possible to raise such an army by voluntary enlist- 
ment? If this be feasible, unquestionably it is the course which will 
be most in keeping, if not with the best traditions of the country, at 
least with the present taste of its inhabitants ; and it must at once be 
owned, that some of the ablest and most experienced of those who 
have advocated a popular army in this country, believe in its 
feasibility.? Foremost amongst these is Sir Charles Trevelyan, who 
is of opinion that, “by rendering the conditions of service more 
attractive,” it is possible to procure an “ abundant supply of recruits 
from all classes of the population, without departing from the volun- 
tary principle, or having recourse to conscription.” And this 


appears also to be Mr. Edwin Chadwick’s view.* With the greatest 
respect for both these gentlemen, whose service in the cause of army 
reform it is impossible to overrate, I am obliged to confess that, after 
the best consideration I have been able to give to their proposals, I 
am quite unable to discover any adequate grounds for the expectation 


(1) This is fully admitted by our military authorities :—“ Could your Royal Highness 
suggest any mode of improving that system [recruiting]? I think that it would be 
impossible. With the volunteer system you must get the men where you can find them. 
Of course, if you can get a better class of men, so much the better, but our experience 
has not proved that we can do so; and, therefore, my fear is that, do what you will, you 
must take what you can find, whether it is exactly what you wish or not.” . . . ‘ And 
even though you wish it, you cannot be very particular as to the place in which you 
recruit? No; I do not think that you can help that.’’—(Examination of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief before the Royal Commission on Recruiting.) 

(2) I just.observe that a high authority, General Sir William Mansfield, has declared 
himself on the other side. “I believe it to be absolutely necessary to revert to that 
principle of obligation—that is to say, that every man, without respect to his rank or 
0 his position in the world, shall be liable to serve in his own person in the ranks of 
the militia. . . . A primary obligation should rest on every man to serve in person, 
and no pecuniary sum of any amount should enable a man, whatever his rank or what- 
ever his position, to save his person by means of his purse.” —-Times, January 16th, 
1871. 

(3) So I infer from expressions in his paper read at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, 2nd May, 1870. From a note just received from Mr. Chadwick, I learn that he 
does not object to the principle of compulsion but would confine its application to the 
school stage. 
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they entertain. The inducements on which Sir Charles Trevelyan 
relies for filling the ranks with an abundant supply of recruits from 
all classes of the population, while maintaining the present régime of 
voluntary recruiting, are comprised in his scheme of military reform. 
The fundamental idea of this plan is that which has been already 
described as the principle of a popular army, namely, a small 
permanently embodied military force, supported by a numerous 
militia ; the latter serving in the ranks for one year only, after which 
they pass into the reserve; while the select body of “ general service 
battalions,” which are to form cadres of instruction, and, according to 
Sir Charles’s illustration, to serve as a mill, in which any amount 
of soldiers may be ground, are to be engaged for a longer term of 
seven years. In conjunction with this arrangement, it is proposed to 
abolish the purchase of commissions, to improve the officers’ pay, 
and to promote liberally from the ranks, and, lastly, to reserve 
for non-commissioned officers and soldiers a considerable range of 
appointments in the administrative departments of the army. I can 
quite understand that these arrangements, all obviously in the right 
direction, should draw to the ranks quite as large numbers, and of the 
right quality, as would be needed to fill the lines of the small pro- 
fessional section of the force, the general service battalions; but I 
fail to perceive what inducement the proposed reforms would offer, 
of a nature to attract the one year’s militiamen. These men, it 
must be remembered, would enter the ranks, not with a view to the 
army as a profession, but merely as a temporary condition qualifying 
them to pass to the reserve, and entailing the liability of being called 
to the standards in time of war. Neither the prospect of promotion 
from the ranks, nor of employment in the administrative departments 
of the army, would apply to them ;’ and it is difficult to imagine the 


(1) From an article in the current number of Good Words, I observe that Sir Charles 
Trevelyan proposes to supplement the scheme described in the text (and which I gathered 
from some speeches delivered at a meeting of the Society of Arts in February, 1869) by 
opening to non-commissioned officers and soldicrs the lower grades of the Civil Service. 
I am not sure that I quite understand the scope of the proposal. If it be only that ex- 
soldiers should be admissible for examination, who would otherwise be excluded on 
account of age, the concession would, at all events, be free from objection; though the 
inducement it would offer to recruits for the army would seem to besmall. On the other 
hand, if it be meant that service in the army should be substituted for competitive exami- 
nation as the qualification for the Civil Service, there would, I think, be strong reasons 
against such a change. But, for our present purpose, the important point is that the 
proposed privilege, whatever it be, would apply only to the regular army, «e., as I 
understand Sir Charles, to the small permanently embodied force, not to the masses of 
militiamen filling the reserves. Thus the difficulty which I have pointed out would still 
remain. What Sir Charles would seem to rely upon mainly for rallying the militiamen 
to the ranks is the strength and permanence of the military spirit in the country. But 
I venture to think one of the capital facts of modern civilisation, and also one of the 
most hopeful, is the decline of the military spirit. ‘The phenomenon is, I think, appa- 
rent enough in this country. In the United States it is too plain to be questioned. The 
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prospective benefits which could weigh with any large proportion of 
our middle and working classes, to draw them to the ranks in dis- 
regard of the manifest inconveniences implied in giving up an entire 
year of their life to military training. It is here that, it seems 
to me, Sir Charles Trevelyan’s plan would, as a practical scheme, 
be destined to break down. He would no doubt get his cadres 
of instruction, his general service battalions, but where is the bait 
that is to attract the masses to the reserves? What is to bring the 
grist to his military mill? I confess I see no escape from the 
difficulty. 

Over and above the reforms recommended by Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, Mr. Chadwick has advocated with great earnestness and 
ability the introduction of military exercises into schools; and no 
one who has read his publications upon this subject can entertain a 
doubt of the high importance of his suggestions. Indeed, the 
feeling his arguments produce, is not so much acquiescence in his 
views, as surprise that a measure, in every point of view of such 
obvious utility, should not have been long ago adopted as a national 
scheme. As Mr. Chadwick points out, the practice would be attended 
with numerous advantages quite irrespective of its military uses, 
advantages of a physical, moral, and sanitary kind; but, in con- 
nection with the question of a popular army, the important con- 
sideration is, that by this means the training of soldiers might be 
largely transferred from the mature to the juvenile period of life; 
that is to say, economically speaking, from the productive to the 
unproductive stage. The plan, fully carried out, would thus, to 
a large extent, remove one of the most serious objections to a system 
of universal military service—the interference it would cause with 
the industrial work of the country. But the proposal may also be 
regarded in another light. It may reasonably be expected, that 
a végime of universal school drill would have some effect in developing 


decreasing taste for military life is not indeed at all inconsistent with a sudden and even 
sustained martial enthusiasm under the stimulus of what the nation regards as a worthy 
cause for war. The volunteering in America during the civil war, and the sudden 
rise of our own volunteer force, are sufficient proof of this. But we must distinguish 
between what people will do under the excitement of a great emergency and from a 
sense of duty, and the tastes which determine them in their ordinary pursuits. Where 
are now the great armies of the civil war? What proportion of the American people 
now think of entering the army? Nor can much be inferred from the case of the 
English voluntecrs. Their number—after all only 150,000, out of a population of 
24,000,000—has only been barely maintained; and it is yet to be seen if it will be so, 
when they are submitted to the stricter discipline which must be enforced if they are to 
become really efficient forces. In Belgium the volunteer element of the army is declin- 
ing. Between 1850 and ’60 (as I learn from a paper read at the Berne Congress of the 
International Association), the decline reached twenty per cent. I observe from the 
article in Good Words that Sir Charles does not object to the principle of compulsion ; 
for he adds :—* If this should not suffice, then no doubt « limited application of the con- 
scription would be necessary.” 
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military tastes as well as aptitudes in rising generations. Would the 
bent thus given to the youthful mind be powerful enough, assisted 
as it would be by other reforms in our military system, to draw 
to the ranks, under a voluntary régime, that abundant supply of 
recruits which a popular army needs? I frankly avow that, if I 
thought so, the fact would with me be an argument against the 
proposal strong enough to outweigh all that can be said in its favour. 
A reform which would so turn the mind of the people of the country 
to military ideas, as to send them thronging to the military schools, 
not with a view to make the army a profession, for this would 
be out of the question in the case of the great majority, but simply 
to gratify a taste for military pursuits, would, in my view, be a most 
fatal boon, and one which, I think, every friend of civil liberty should 
repudiate. But, for my part, I utterly disbelieve that the plan 
would possess any such efficacy. The tide of things, in spite of 
the present gloomy outlook of Europe, is setting far too strongly 
towards the predominance of the civil and industrial spirit in human 
affairs to render such a result in the least degree probable. A Euro- 
pean crisis like the present, a threat of invasion such as produced our 
Volunteers, a great cause like that which in 1861 woke up the people 
of the United States, may kindle a momentary access of military 
fervour; but the influences which work in favour of industrial and 
civil life are abiding, and grow with the growth of civilisation. The 
introduction of military exercises into schools, would probably turn 
into the channel of military enthusiasm some portion of that extra- 
vagant zeal for athletic sports which now, to so little purpose (to put 
the case mildly), engrosses so much of the time and thoughts of our 
youth ; and the elementary parts of a soldier’s training having been 
got over at school, the repugnance which would now be widely felt 
to spending a year in the ranks of the army, would probably be much 
diminished. The path towards the goal in view would thus be 
smoothed. But I believe that the mass of the population would be 
as far as ever from looking to the army as a career, or from regarding 
the obligation of military service in the ranks as other than a dis- 
agreeable necessity and a rather onerous tax. If so, then the diffi- 
culty of recruiting a popular army would still remain. The volun- 
tary system, in a word, can only be effective on the condition of 
offering to the masses of the people an adequate motive to enter the 
army; to enter it, not as a profession, but as a temporary condition 
entailing liabilities of a serious kind. Then where is this motive to be 
found ? 

But the principle of compulsory service, I shall be told, will never 
be accepted by Englishmen. Perhaps not; and in that case English- 
men, as the foregoing considerations lead me to believe, will never 
enjoy that “cheap defence of nations” furnished by a popular army. 
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But if this principle is to be rejected, let us at least know the reason 
why. From the phrases current on the subject, the prevalent notion 
appears to be that, in the claim of the State to the personal services 
of the citizen in defence of the commonwealth, there is something 
strangely abnormal in relation to our political system and traditions, 
violently unsuited to the habits and ideas of a free people. The 
writer of the political article in the Edinburgh Review talks of “the 
hard law which dooms the capable citizen, will-he nill-he, to a certain 
period of service.” The tone taken, moreover, is that of one con- 
scious of occupying a position of moral vantage, as the voluntary 
character of the English military system is contrasted with the 
coercive systems of Continental countries. But let us look at these 
assumptions a little more closely ; and, in the first place, it must be 
remembered that the very existence of a nation as an organised com- 
munity is founded upon the recognition of duties obligatory upon 
all, and which the State may at need enforce. In the early and 
simple stages of political union, the discharge of those duties takes 
mainly the form of personal service; and if with the progress of 
society the performance of personal service has been commuted for 
money payment, this has been done solely upon considerations of 
convenience, and not in the least as the assertion of any political 
principle whatever. In point of historical fact, the transmutation 
of the obligation generally accompanied, and was, indeed, made the 
instrument of, an abridgment of popular liberties. Military service, 
as it was the most important public duty in primitive societies, offered 
the earliest example of the practice of pecuniary commutation ; but 
gradually the same grounds of convenience led to its extension to 
other spheres of political action, until now the general right of the 
State to command the services of its citizens finds practical assertion 
almost exclusively in the single act of taxation—a form in which it 
for the most part eludes observation. This is the state of things 
which we have reached in this country, though only within half a 
century. Even now the permanent law of the country requires that 
every one (with specified exceptions) shall, if called upon, venture 
his body in the militia, and only fails of being enforced through 
the enactment of an annual Act suspending the militia ballot. 
Nor is this the only example in point. In the civic sphere 
compulsory attendance on juries and the obligation to give evi- 
dence in person in courts of justice still attest and illustrate the 
original practice. In point of principle, therefore, the right of 
the State to compel the services of its citizens, “ to doom the 
capable man, will-he nill-he,” to defend his country, is implied 
in the right of taxation; the question of enforcing the primitive 
obligation in one form or another being merely one of conve- 
nience. So little is the prerogative out of harmony with our 
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general institutions, that it is, in fact, the foundation and origin 
of them all. 

But then the public feeling revolts against the practice “in a 
country where the sentiment of individual freedom and conscience is 
as highly developed as here.’’! Now the times are serious; let us 
purge our souls of cant. What does this system of “ voluntary” 
recruiting, which we are asked to believe is the only system suited 
to our highly-developed political and moral feelings, mean? Simply 
this, that people who have sufficient means, instead of being required 
to pay their just debt to their country in their own persons, are 
allowed to hire others, who have little choice but to accept the offer, 
to expose their persons in their behalf. No less lofty principle than 
this, it seems, can satisfy the highly-developed consciences of the 
English people. The moral fastidiousness displayed is only sur- 
passed in China, where, it is said, men may procure substitutes for 
the gallows. The principle would, indee d, need to be high; for 
it is certainly not redeemed by the practice—by what is known as 
“our pot- -house system of recruiting,” in which men are entrapped, 
to borrow the words of the late Sidney Herbert, ‘by every kind of 
cajolery and inducement we can dev ise—and in our necessity we 
descend to those means which men do not have recourse to till they 
think all others are exhausted.” Well, all this may be highly con- 
venient ; but, in the name of common decency, let us cease to put it 
forward as a national distinction to be proud of—a practice entitling 
the people who employ it to look down, as from a lofty height, on 
the nations who expect each capable citizen to bear his share j in his 
own and his country’s defence. 

Nor let it be supposed, because the recognition of general liability 
to serve in the army implies the power in the last resort to coerce the 
refractory, that therefore the military service obtained under this 
principle would necessarily, or as a general rule, be unwillingly 
rendered, On the contrary, what we should expect is, that the will 
would go before the law, and that good citizens would perform, spon- 
taneously and cheerfully, what the law declares to be for the good of 
all. Ifit be asked, Where then would be-the need of compulsion ? 
I reply, to satisfy all that all shall do their part, that the common 
burden shall not be shirked by any. There are not a few public 
duties, recognised as such by average citizens, which yet do not get 
simi, “simply because each person feels that the obligation 
attaches to him only in common with others. What is every man’s 
business is no man’s business. But make it plain that all shall take 
their share in the commen burden, and the men who before hung 
back will now cheerfully do their part. As a matter of fact, alike in 
Germany and in Switzerland—the only two countries in Europe 


(1) Lord Derby's speech at Liverpool. 
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where the experiment of a national army has been fairly tried—the 
army is a highly popular institution. It is only where the conscrip- 
tion prevails, with its inequalities and unfair preferences, that such 
practices as self-mutilation to escape military service are resorted to. 
In Germany and Switzerland they are unheard of. The public spirit 
of Swiss and Germans is thus powerful enough to carry them in 
advance of the law, and to make the principle of compulsion unfelt ; 
and why are we to assume that a level of sentiment easily attained 
by Swiss and Germans is impossible for Englishmen ? 

But, in considering the question of compulsory service in the army, 
one point above all must be clearly understood. The entire virtue 
of the rule, as a means towards obtaining a national army, lies in its 
being applied with rigid impartiality. Exceptions there must of 
course be on grounds of physical and moral disability, as well as in 
consideration of some few exceptional incidents of the citizen’s 
position. But privileges to the rich—permission to purchase, at 
whatever price, exemption from personal service—vitiate the prin- 
ciple at its core. For what results? At once to throw the burden 
of military service exclusively on the poor; to lose, that is to say, the 
characteristic and capital advantage of a national foree. The army 
thus obtained will not be a national army; an army combining in 
due proportion all the elements of ‘power existing in the nation, but 
such an army as that vanquished at Sadowa,' and such an army 
again as that vanquished at Sédan. The truth made manifest in 
both these instances—so manifest that those who run may read— 
is that moral and intellectual qualifications are elements in the 
strength of armies, and elements which can only be obtained when 
armies derive their materials from the whole range of the commu- 
nity from which they are drawn. To do full justice, however, to 
this portion of our argument, regard must be had in an especial 
degree to the present condition of the art of war, and to the bearing 
of this circumstance upon the need of intelligence in the soldier. 
At the present moment, the most prominent, and, let us freely admit, 
the most deplorable and shameful fact of the time is the extent to 
which scientific knowledge has been applied to perfecting the arts of 
destruction. But of what avail will it be to perfect the organisation 
of our armies if the men comprising them are, from stupidity and 
ignorance, incapable of carrying into effect any but the simplest 
maneuvres ? To what purpose shall we waste our ingenuity and 
money in improving our arms of precision, if we cannot put them 
into hands that can be trusted to use them?’ <As M. de Laveleye 

(1) Austria has not scorned to learn from her enemy; and has since remodelled her 
forces on the German plan. 

(2) “ Military officers,” says Mr. Chadwick, “have objected to putting the arms of 
Precision into the hands of our uneducated rank and file, on the ground that they were 
mcompetent to wield them; they objected to putting into their hands breech-loaders or 
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pertinently reminds us, the two nations who have made the most 
marked advance in military aptitude of late years have been precisely 
those amongst whom education is most widely diffused—the Germans 
and the people of the United States. ‘‘ Vivacity of mind, foresight, 
are useful everywhere, even upon the field of battle; better far to 
command intelligent men who understand what they have to do, 
than troops the most irreproachable in military exercises. All 
Prussian officers are in accord upon this point, that it is to the 
intelligent decision of their soldiers that they owe their success.”' 
I need not say how abundantly the present war has confirmed the 
truth which the Sadowa campaign had already made clear. 


I turn now from the consideration of principles to that of organi- 
sation ; and, assuming the principle of a National army as the only 
one capable of satisfying the needs of the present time, I proceed to 
advert to the form, or at least the main outlines of the form, in 
which, in a community like ours, the idea of a national force may 
be most conveniently embodied, keeping in view the special circum- 
stances of the country, and the aims, in the main purely defensive, of 
its foreign policy. The most prominent model in this kind available 
at the present moment is of course the army of Prussia. But the 
Prussian military system, however suitable it may have proved itself 
for the purposes of that country, is not one which any nation will 
deliberately adopt unless under the pressure of urgent need, more 
especially a nation so widely separated in many respects from 
Prussia as is ours. Three consecutive years taken at the most 
important period of life from the proper vocation of the citizen, to 
be spent in the ranks of the army; followed by four years more 
in which from two to three months are .abstracted from useful 
pursuits for the same purpose; constitutes beyond question a serious 
encroachment on the field of productive industry and of civil life. 
But the Prussian pattern, though it has been the most widely 
copied, is not the only one that Europe supplies. Another, still 
more thoroughly popular in its character, is furnished by a State 
with which, small as it is, England has, both in its civil constitution 
and in its foreign policy, many more analogies than with Prussia. 
The popular army of Switzerland has lately elicited occasional 
notice from the press in this country; but the system is not, I 


repeating-guns, on the ground that they would fire wildly and rashly, and soon exhaust 
their ammunition. This is just what has happened with the like uneducated rank and 
file of the French army. In their hands, inferior use has been made of the superior 
weapon—the chassepdt—which hasa range one-third longer. In the hands of the 
better educated German rank and file, according to all testimony, superior use has been 
made of the inferior weapon, ‘They have been cool and steady, and have fought more 
intelligently and effectively.” 
(1) ** La Prusse et l’Autriche depuis Sadowa,”’ p. 70. 
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imagine, very distinctly understood here, even in its general outline. 
A brief description, therefore, of the leading arrangements of the 
plan may not be out of place.’ | 

The widely different results which may flow from the adoption of 
the popular principle in military organisation, according to the views 
entertained by its promoters, are strikingly shown by a comparison 
of the Prussian with the Swiss military system. In Prussia, as we 
know, the permanent army, on a peace footing, amounts to no fewer 
than 300,000 men. In Switzerland no permanent army of any sort 
is maintained in time of: peace ; the entire force exists exclusively in 
the reserves; yet in Switzerland, equally as in Prussia, every able- 
bodied citizen is bound by law to serve in person in the ranks, and 
does actually undergo complete military training. How does it 
happen that the same principle, rigorously applied in both instances, 
issues nevertheless in such strikingly discrepant results? The 
answer is to be found in two circumstances: in the extensive use 
made in Switzerland of the school stage of life for military training, 
which renders possible a corresponding reduction of the training 
period in the mature years of the citizen; and, secondly, in the 
different views animating the Swiss and Prussian Governments in 
framing their military organisation; the former aiming exclusively 
at producing a system effective for defence ; while the views of the 
latter notoriously extended to other contingencies. 

The military education of the juvenile Swiss begins in the primary 
schools at the age of eight years. He there undergoes drill and 
other elementary exercises suited to his years. On passing into the 
secondary, or superior schools, he is instructed in the use of light 
arms as soon as his strength fits him to wield them, and takes part in 
annual exercises and reviews. With the advantages of this prepara- 
tion he enters at the age of nineteen the ranks of Recruits, when 
he passes to a school of military instruction. Here he remains, 
according as he is destined for the infantry, cavalry, or artillery, for 
from four to seven weeks. On reaching twenty the recruit undergoes 
training in the corps of his canton—a process which lasts, again, for 
from four to five weeks, according to the nature of his future service. 
After this he is enrolled as a member of the Elite, in which category 
he continues till his twenty-eighth year, presenting himself annually 
during this time for (according to his service) a week or fortnight’s 
exercise. At twenty-eight he passes into the reserve, and from the 
reserve at the age of thirty-four into the landwehr. He finally quits 
the service at the age of forty-four. 

Over and above all the exercises just enumerated the troops of all 


(1) The following particulars are taken from several papers read before the Congress of 
Berne in 1866, and published in the Annales de I’ Association Internationale pour le 
Progrés des Sciences Sociales, 5me livraison—a work for the use of which I have been 
indebted to the kind offices of M. Emile de Laveleye. 
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arms are mustered and exercised in large bodies periodically. The 
effective results obtained by this organisation are as follows :— 
Elite . . . . . . 80,000 men 


Reserve . .. . . 46,000 
Landwehr ... . 78,000 


” 
” 


Inall. . . . 200,000 


armed, equipped, and trained, of which 20 per cent. (or 40,000) 
constitute special or scientific corps. These were the figures for 
1866; and the system had only then been in existence for sixteen 
years, having been established on its present footing in 1850. As 
the entire period of liability to service covers twenty-five years, the 
scheme will not have received its full development till 1875, when it 
will yield a total force of 250,000 men out of a population of about 
2,500,000. 

So far as to the organisation. The expense of the system is thus 
stated :— 


The Confederation paysabout . ..... =... . fr. 2,800,000 
“ano CAMONS « 5 6 2% % 6 4s a we ew & % -o SOR ORe 
Cost to the soldiers, as estimated by M. Stoempfli, “‘ ancien chef 

du département militaire féderatif’”. . . 2. 2. 2. eo 750,000 


Total . . . % « fr. 8,250,000 


or £333,000 sterling. 
The amount of interruption given to civil and industrial pursuits 


by the calls of the army is represented as follows :— 

From the age of twenty to forty-five each infantry soldier spends 
in military exercises and training, in time of peace, from 100 to 110 
days. 

Each engineer, artilleryman, and carbineer, 160 days. 

Fach cavalry soldier, 170 days. 

Non-commissioned officers spend, in addition, 50 days. 

And officers, in addition, 100 per cent. 

The entire time, it will be observed, is distributed in portions, never 
exceeding from four to seven weeks in duration, over the total period 
of twenty-five years. 

As has been already stated, no troops are maintained permanently 
on foot; the army is composed of contingents from the cantons; the 
only military elements of which the central authority has direct 
control being the Staff, which is composed of 180 superior officers 
and an indeterminate number of subalterns. 

Such are the leading facts of the system; and, I think, candid 
people will admit that the results obtained—an effective army of 
200,000 men from a country less populous than Scotland, and at a 
cost less than we pay for ineffectives alone—are such as, in these 
times of military reform agitation, deserve attention. 

How far, then, is such a system suited to the requirements of a country 
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like England?* And here, I imagine, the objection that will occur 
to most people, on contemplating the facts just stated, is that the 
scheme is over-efficient for our purposes. A system which from a 
population of two millions and a half is capable of giving an army 
of 250,000, would, from our population, yield an army of some 
3,000,000; and this result will probably be thought to confirm 
Lord Derby’s observation that “if you apply the principle of com- 
pulsory service universally, you are met with the difficulty that 
you are making ten times the amount of preparation you can possibly 
require.” But a little consideration will show this to be a hasty 
conclusion. 

In the first place, it is to be observed that, in proportion as the 
population is numerous, there will be room for greater rigour in 
applying the tests as to qualifications for service. We may, for 
example, raise the standard; nor do I see any reason why, more 
especially with a view to the qualities required for the new arms, we 
should not enforce an educational test. I have not seen any state- 
ment of the requirements of the Swiss system in this respect ; but 
from the large proportion of recruits obtained, it must be supposed 
that at least the physical standard is low. In Prussia, on the other 
hand, we know that the standard -is very high; and the effect is 
shown in the elimination, in conjunction with the rule for exemptions, 
of more than one-half the whole class attaining the age of military 
service from the category of able-bodied ay ailable for the army.” On 
the assumption, therefore, that we adopt the compulsory principle, 
having regard to our large population and comparatively limited 
requirements, we could afford to be proportionately strict in applying 
our test of “ able-bodiedness ;”” by which means we should, while 
pruning the exuberance, improve the quality, of our force. But a 
still more effectual resource remains. Those who are overwhelmed at 
the magnitude of the imaginary consequences they have conjured up 
as flowing from a system of universai liability to military service, over- 
look the fact that the results may be brought within almost any limits 
desired by the simple expedient of reducing the period of liability to 
service. The results obtained by the Swiss system are enormous in 
proportion to the population, because the population of the country 
being exceedingly small, the principle was applied with the express 
aim of extracting from it the largest possible results. But supposing 
the Swiss had been satisfied with a small army, they could just as easily 
have obtained it, without departing from the strictest rigour of the 

(1) The reader will bear in mind that I am considering only the question of home 
defences. The garrisoning of India and our military stations abroad—for the colonies 
proper, it is now understood, will provide for their own defence—is a distinct question, 
and will, no doubt, have to be dealt with on some such plan as that suggested by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. 

(2) See ante Note to p. 175. 
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principle of their system. It would have been only necessary to cut 
down the extravagantly long period of liability to service—a period 
two-thirds greater than that enforced in Prussia—to, say, a third of 
the time, making it terminate, for example, with the expiration of 
service in the Elite; and the aggregate army would at once have 
been reduced to a third of the number now obtainable—namely, to 
80,000, the number now existing in the E/ite. In speaking, more- 
over, of the great scale of force obtainable from military organisation 
on the popular plan, it should be remembered that we are not speak- 
ing of forces actually on foot, and weighing on the resources of the 
country ; we are speaking, not of actual, but of potential armies— 
armies which have no existence in peace, and only make their appear- 
ance in the hour of need, in the dire extremity of war. Even sup- 
posing that our possible forces did attain the stupendous figure of 
3,000,000, the expense of such a force, constituted on the Swiss plan, 
would after all be little more than the cost of the requisite subsidiary 
services. More than twenty-nine thirtieths of the men would be, to 
all intents and purposes, citizens engaged in the ordinary industrial 
work of the country. They would, indeed, have undergone military 
training ; but, as has been shown by Mr. Chadwick and others, this, 
far from impairing, would greatly increase their industrial efficiency,’ 
while their liability to be called to the standards in war would be 
simply unfelt. ; 

The feature of the Swiss system, on which, after the vast scale of 
its results, the English critic will probably fasten, is the extremely 
short time allowed under its rules for the training of the soldier. 
People who are accustomed to regard twelve years as the ordinary 
period of a soldier’s service, and who have been taught to believe 
that his martial quality improves even up to twenty-one years—for 
why, otherwise, should distinct inducements be offered to him to 
re-engage himself for nine years more at the end of his twelve years 
term ?—will be startled to find a Swiss recruit pronounced fit 
for the Elite of the force after four or five weeks’ training. The 
question is mainly one of professional experience; one, therefore, on 
which the opinion of a civilian can be of no value, unless so far as it 
is supported by unquestionable facts, or professional authority. But 
facts and professional authority alike place it now beyond doubt, 
that, whatever be the precise minimum requisite to give complete 
efficiency to the soldier, it is some period very greatly less than the 
prevailing ideas in this country assume. In the case of Switzerland, 
the extremely short time allowed is at once to a large extent explained 


(1) See “On the Expediency of the General Introduction of the Military Drill and 
Naval Exercises in the School Stages of the Elementary Schools; and of employing 
Soldiers on Civil Works in time of Peace,’ by Edwin Chadwick, C.B., Correspondent 
of the Institute. Also Mr. Cole’s paper read before the Society of Arts. 
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by reference to the training given during the school stage. Still, 
even taking account of this, the time assigned for converting the 
military tyro into a proficient, will appear, to even military reformers 
in this country, extraordinarily short; and the doubt which will 
be felt respecting this provision of the system will seem to find 
confirmation in the much longer training time required by the rules 
of the Prussian service. It cannot be denied that there would be 
great force in the Prussian precedent, if we could be sure that the 
three years required by that service indicated the opinion of Prussian 
military authorities on the point in question. But this would be a 
quite gratuitous assumption. On the length of time passed in the 
ranks depends, ceteris paribus, not merely the efficiency of the 
soldier, but the amount of standing force maintained on foot in time 
of peace; and it was to this point, doubtless, that the attention of the 
present king and his advisers was directed when, on the remodelling 
of the army in 1861, they insisted on the three years’ term. Had 
we any hesitation as to the ground of the Prussian rule, it would be 
removed by what we now see. From a letter from the Berlin cor- 
respondent of the Daily News of January 5, we learn that, in the 
event of further prolongation of the war, it is in contemplation to 
reduce the standard of height for the army, a measure which would 
at once bring under liability to service large numbers of men who 
have never yet undergone drill of any kind. And what is the time 
considered sufficient to put these raw forces into a state fit to take 
the field? Precisely “a three months’ drill, for which, in case of 
need, a six weeks’ drill may be substituted.” For the rest, we have 
the testimony of military authorities to the admirable efficiency of 
the Swiss forces ;! and we know that the Swiss themselves, whose 
remarkable military aptitude has always been famous, have the most 
unbounded confidence in their system. On one important point, at 
all events, it is certain that they have not overrated its capacity. 
“In three days,” said M. Staempfli? in 1866, “the whole Swiss 
infantry and cavalry may be ready to take the field. In four days, 
all the artillery may be harnessed. And what is more remarkable, 
at all times the munitions and matériel of war are in readiness for this 
army of 200,000 men, who are themselves always prepared to fall 
into line on the first signal.” The boast was actually made good this 
summer—so far, that is to say, as the exigency called for performance. 
Within a week of the Frerch declaration of war, this small State 
placed 40,000 men— infantry, cavalry, and artillery—in line upon 
her frontier. Parva componere magnis, the fact may well take its 


(1) See the papers read before the International Association Congress of Berne, 1866, 


passim ; and in particular the paper read by M. Cérésole.—(Annales, 5e livraison, 
Pp. 683.) 


(2) Ancien Membre du Conseil Fédéral, et Ancien Chef du Département Militaire Suisse. 
VOL. IX. N.S. 0 
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place beside the now famous exploit in the same kind of Count von 
Moltke. 


«But granting,” I think I hear some liberal friends interposing, 
“ranting the complete success of your scheme as a military con- 
trivance, what, after all, does the proposal mean but a return upon 
the past, a recurrence to that military régime which we had hoped 
to have long left behind us? Are military ideas, then, to be again 
the dominant influences of our social life? Is our country once 
more to be turned into a camp? Nay, is the accursed thing to 
be taken even into the haunts of childhood, and the nursery and the 
playground to resound with eternal drill? What can all this issue 
in but a resuscitation of that militarism still rampant in Germany, 
and the dire source of our present dangers?” I frankly own I have 
not a little sympathy with this line of .reflection, and cannot con- 
template the change of prospect, which has suddenly brought military 
organisation into the foreground of political questions, with any 
other feelings than intense disappointment and sorrow. But what 
avails it to live in a fool’s paradise? Look at the Continent. The 
da 

r “When the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law,” 


has quite certainly not yet dawned. Between us and the promised 
land lie still, it is but too evident, some weary lengths of rugged 


wilderness, which must e’en be-traversed as best we may. Facts are 
stubborn things, and are not in this age to be conjured away by acts 
of faith. The obvious truth is we must for a while longer be prepared 
to struggle for our national existence, or, as a nation, submit to be 
trampled under foot. “ Militarism ” in some form, we must have ; and, 
it seems to me, our wisdom will lie, not in holding up our hands and 
screaming against the inevitable, but in endeavouring to minimise, as 
far as may be, the necessary evil, and in extracting from it, while it 
lasts, whatever accidental element of good it may contain. Now 
this, I contend, is what the scheme of national armies does accomplish ; 
while the influence of standing armies is distinctly in the opposite 
direction. Standing armies concentrate, and in the same degree 
intensify, the military spirit, producing all the evils and dangers of 
an armed caste, out of sympathy with civil society, which is left 
unarmed and helpless at its mercy. Our ancestors were surely 
not unwise in their inextinguishable jealousy of standing armies; 
and, if their fears have not been realised, thanks rather, as it seems 
to me, to certain fortunate accidents of our political and social state, 
than to any virtue in the constitutional precautions taken against the 
danger. What would avail the expiration of the Mutiny Act and 
the parliamentary refusal of supplies, in presence of an army leavened 
with the taint of military caste feeling, heedless of civil liberty, and 
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not too scrupulous to help itself?’ On the other hand, the popular 
principle by diffusing attenuates the evil, renders caste impossible, and 
making every man potentially a soldier, places the liberties of the 
country on the only sure foundation, the ability of all in the last 
resort to defend them. These considerations seem to me, I confess, 
to determine decisively the question as regards its political aspect ; to 
determine it, that is to say, for all who are in favour of popular 
government and the supremacy of civil life. But it is supposed that 
the features now most prominent in the social state of Prussia, I 
mean the strongly pronounced character of her military: aspirations, 
furnishes an argument too strong on the other side to be shaken 
by any mere general reasoning. 

- So much has been made of this phenomenon of Prussian militarism, 
that it may be worth while to consider for a moment how far the current 
allegations sustain the inferences built upon them. I concede, for the 
purpose of argument, the question of fact. Let it be granted that the 
militarism of Prussia is as intense and all pervading as the most 
violent anti-Bismarckist would allege, what, after all, does it prove 
against the principle of popular armies? Where is the evidence that 
the militarism of Prussia has been —— by the Prussian military 
system ? 

That system dates, as a legal Santitution, from 1814. Down to 1806 
the armies of Prussia were standing armies, recruited on the voluntary 
plan; yet will any one say that the military tendencies of the Prussian 
national character only showed themselves after those years? It is 
surely a fact that the noxious plant flourished with some vigour 
under Frederick I1., not to mention anterior and subsequent mani- 
festations. Why then are we to attribute to the reforms of Scharn- 
horst a characteristic already in full bloom, long before those reforms 
were thought of? And then, as to the present war, the shooting of 
Franc-tireurs, the enormous requisitions levied on defenceless towns, 
the burning of villages, and the other horrors,—all again adduced as 
the dire fruits of the ruthless propensities engendered by the military 
training of Prussians,—where is the proof of the connection? One 
would think people had never heard of prisoners being shot in 
cold blood before, as if the rule had not been formally pro- 
mulgated and acted on, only a few years ago, by Marshal Bazaine 
in Mexico; and as if people had forgotten the massacre of Fort 
Pillow—atrocities which somehow contrived to get perpetrated 
without the authors having undergone any special preparation 
in the form of popular training for military service. Moreover, 
in judging the present conduct of the Germans in France, and 





(1) According to Macaulay, the "power of the House of Commons over the national 
purse is an absolute security against the danger of military usurpation of our liberties. 
Does not this argue extraordinary faith in Acts of Parliament ? 


0 2 
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before attributing such excesses as it presents to the peculiar institu- 
tions of Germany, it is only fair to remember the aggravated provo- 
cation they received, and the naturalness in a people just escaping 
from so awful a danger as they have surmounted—a life and death 
struggle with the greatest military power in Europe—to confound the 
passion of vengeance with the desire of security. I disclaim all sym- 
pathy with the present aims of the Germans. They seem to me to 
have missed a splendid opportunity of placing international morality 
on a higher level, and European peace on a surer footing, than either 
has ever yet attained. But there is no need that we should attribute 
what offends us in their present conduct to awrong source. The truth 
is, those who argue against popular armies from the example of 
Prussia, mistake the effect for the cause. The Prussian military 
system is the fruit and practical expression of Prussian military aspi- 
rations. It had its origin in the national uprising that followed the 
first Napoleonic conquests; and the latest remodellings of the system 
in 1861 and 1867 were undertaken with a distinct view to the reali- 
sation of the military aims which are now being worked out. If we 
desire to trace the phenomenon further back, and to seek for the source 
of the military aspirations of Prussia, we shall find it, I apprehend, in 
the conditions which have made her position in Europe hitherto a 
militant one—in the historical traditions and geographical situation of 
the country. After all, the question is not as to the introduction of 
the Prussian military system into England. The model for us, with 
whatever modifications it may be adopted, is manifestly the system of 
Switzerland ; and now I beg attention to the language in which a 
Swiss citizen! sets forth the social and political tendencies of this 
bugbear of some of our advanced thinkers :-— 

“We have confidence in our military organisation ; but, were it 
even proved that this institution had but small value as an agency 
for defending the country, we should even so remain attached to it. 
We see in it a republican institution of capital importance, a school 
of equality, a means of union amongst all citizens, and a powerful 
instrument of national life. It is in the manceuvres, in the life of the 
barrack and of the camp, that the sons of the rich eat the same bread 
as the children of the poor ; it is there that they are called to forget the 
pleasures of a luxurious existence ; they may make their bed beside 
men accustomed to severe toil, and whom, were it not for such oppor- 
tunities, they would never perhaps have encountered. To those for 
whom such instruction may perchance be needed, the days passed in 
militia service teach habits of cleanliness conducive td health, and 
ideas of good order. It is there, moreover, that the Swiss, differing 
in manners, language, and religion, live in common, form ties of 
acquaintance and friendship, and feel the sentiments of national 


(1) M. Cérésole, Conseiller d’Etat du Canton de Vaud, President du Département 
Militaire Vaudois. 
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unity germinate and grow within them. . . . Such are the causes 
which make us feel for our system of militia an attachment of which 
no one can form an idea who is not himself a Swiss.” ! 

And now a word, in conclusion, on what is certainly not the least 
important aspect of this momentous subject—the bearing of popular 
armies on the disposition of nations towards war. The tendency of 
standing armies to produce the evil against which they are supposed 
to be the safeguard, if it were not obvious on the face of the facts, 
is too well established by reiterated experience to need argument 
here. The professional soldier, if he have really the instinct of 
the soldier within him, and be not a mere carpet knight or loafer 
in taverns or clubs, cannot choose but chafe at the inaction of 
peace, with its slow promotion, its monotony and enforced idleness, 
and the waning importance to which it inevitably consigns him ; 
and cannot but welcome every chance which offers him a stage 
for practice and the éclat of active service in the field. When the 
class is a large one, its influence must work powerfully in exacer- 
bating every international difference into war; and the peril will be 
at its height when the Government itself is under the influence of 
military traditions. On the other hand, where, as with us, the 
Government is in the hands of the civil population, the danger takes 
another form. The decision of peace and war is now thrown upon 
persons who, under ordinary circumstances (for actual invasion is too 
rare an occurrence to be taken into calculation) are but slightly and 
remotely identified with the event. War, it is true, brings even to 
the citizen who remains at home an increase of taxation: a friend or 
relative will now and then be found in the lists of killed and wounded; 
but, against this, there is the agreeable excitement of reading of 
battle-fields, and the proud consciousness of belonging to a nation 
that is winning glory by martial deeds. Where those with whom 
rests the momentous decision have only this sort of remote and 
moderate interest in the awful results, what wonder if nations should 
sometimes rush into war “with a light heart?” But now note how 
all these conditions are reversed, where the military force is the 
people itself. The army now exists as a profession only for an 
infinitesimal fraction of the nation; and war for the able-bodied 
masses means in the first place a vexatious interruption of their 
proper pursuits, with loss and sore anxiety for their families; and 
then, for themselves, the fiery ordeal of the actual campaign, almost 
wholly uncompensated in their case by the éclat and the rewards 
that await the professional soldier. To be sure, while nations were 
merely hordes of warriors, war would be their natural vocation, and 
perhaps pastime; but that a nation engaged in industrial pursuits, 
and in full career of civil life, should turn aside from its fields, its 
workshops, its desks and books, to gird on its armour, and throw 

(1) Annales, &c., p. 659. 
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itself into war, for any reason short of the gravest, for any reason 
not tantamount to self-defence—this is not easily conceivable. It 
will be said that Prussia has done so, if not in the present, at least in 
former wars. But, without entering here into the morality of the 
Danish and Austrian contests, it suffices to remark that Prussia is in 
truth not a fair example of the influence of a national army. Her 
army undoubtedly belongs to that type; but, owing to the immense 
active force kept on foot in time of peace, it possesses also not a few 
of the attributes of a standing force. And even of the army of 
Prussia, M. de Laveleye testifies, referring to the war of 1866, that 
“no warlike enthusiasm animated the Prussian armies. The men, 
summoned to their flag, set out with regret for a war generally con- 
demned ; but, once in the regiment, they desired to sustain the 
military honour of the corps, and to do their duty bravely.” “I 
have had the opportunity,” adds M. de Laveleye, “ of reading several 
letters written by soldiers campaigning in the army of Bohemia 
before Sadowa. ‘ We will do our duty,’ they wrote ; ‘ the better we 
fight the sooner we shall have achieved our task, and the sooner we 
shall return to our homes,’—reasoning characteristic of the labourer 
who desires to accomplish his work, not of the soldier, for whom war 
is a career.”! Every newspaper teems with evidence that this is 
at the present moment the prevailing feeling in the rank and file of 
the German armies. 

If anything were wanting to complete the argument for the pacific 
tendency of the principle of popular armies, it is found in the fact, 
that the strength of the system lies in defence. This is universally 
recognised by those who have studied those organisations, and is 
indeed very obvious. It follows that, were civilised countries generally 
organised upon this principle, aggressive wars would be unsuccessful 
wars. Here is surely a weighty plea, thrown by the policy for which 
I am contending into the scale of peace—one which, we may hope, 
would have its influence even where better reasons might not prevail. 


J. E, Carrnes. 


(1) It cannot be denied that the words of M. de Laveleye, while reassuring as regards 
the influence of the popular principle in the Prussian army, suggest uncomfortable 
thoughts. ‘This people, so little prone to war, may, it seems, be made the powerful 
instrument in waging a war of which it does not approve. Here, no doubt, is a real 
danger. But let us not mistake its character. So far as it is incident to the military 
system at all, it is not the wide popular basis of the army that favours it-—on the 
contrary, this acts as a hindrance and check—but the aristocratic organisation of the 
higher ranks, which keeps the officers in intimate accord with the aims of the dynasty, 
and with the classes on whose support the dynasty rests. But in truth, the source of 
the danger is less in the military system than in the political constitution of Prussia. 
And the remedy lies not in abandoning the popular organisation of the army, but in 
bringing the government under parliamentary control—not in curtailing, but in 
developing the democratic principle. 
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THERE are some men who, more than whatever else they may be, are 
part of the conscience of anation. Their gladness and strength imply 
the purity and energy of a people’s soul ; their mournfulness and anger 
are witnesses to its moral declension or defeat. Its highest dreams 
of justice are their thoughts; in them its traditions of virtue are 
summed up; they are the guardians and chief heirs of what has been 
bequeathed to a nation by the supreme moments in its past of fervour 
and of light. When it betrays its own better nature, they remain 
faithful, but isolated, and their voices are heard in grieved protesting ; 
when it would finally quench the spirit by a deliberate act of the 
will, these men become its castaways, scattered abroad in exile. 
Edgar Quinet is illustrious as poet, historian, political writer, 
exponent of literatures and religions, and he has recently added to 
his titles of distinction that of theorist in physical science. In so 
many characters does the man appear; but the man himself is first 
and chiefly part of the conscience of France. This is the permanent 
fond which underlies all apparent changes in the nature and direction 
of his activity ; this itis which gives unity to the manifold labours 
of his life; and the singleness of impression which his works, so 
various in their subjects, leave with the reader, results from the felt 
presence of a nature always at one with itself and with the moral 
order of the world, and always communicating to others a share of 
its own wholesome warmth and pure light. And thus in days of 
much doubt and distraction, of half views and half beliefs, and the 
half action of studious compromise, in days of hesitating advances, 
followed by hasty and confused retreats, Edgar Quinet has had 
the highest happiness possible to one in such a time—not glad one- 
ness with a nation illuminated by just and clear ideas, animated by 
noble passions, and advancing irresistibly to great ends, for that 
was impossible in France of the present century, but union at least 
with himself, constant progress in his assigned path, and a spirit so 
attached to what is real and abiding as to be secure from illusions 
and their loss. ‘I have passed my days in hearing men speak of 
their illusions, and I have never experienced a single one... . . No 
object on the earth has deceived me. Each of them has proved itself 
precisely what it promised to be. All, even the most paltry, have 
made good for me what they announced. Flowers, odours, the 
spring, youth, the happy life in the land of one’s birth, good things 
desired and possessed, did they pledge themselves to be eternal? . . . 
And it has been the same with men. WNo friendship of those on 
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which I counted has failed me, and misfortune has given me some 
which I had no right to expect. No one has deceived me, no one 
betrayed me. I have found men as constant to themselves as things. 
. . . . Where is deception, if I am precisely in the place to which I 
always assigned myself? Where is illusion, if all that I feared has 
come to pass? Where is the sting of death, if I have so often felt it 
beforehand ? What I have loved I have found each day more love- 
able. Each day justice has appeared to me more holy, liberty more 
fair, speech more sacred, art more real, reality more artistic, poetry 
more true, truth more poetical, nature more divine, and what is divine 
more natural.” This confession, not the least remarkable of our 
time, and unlike most others, was written after seven years of exile 
by one who desired with great desire his country’s good, and who 
beheld her when he wrote decked in harlot’s finery, and playing the 
wanton with her new lover, on whose hands was the blood of 
December. The brightness and serenity of the words are yet of an 
autumnal kind. One feels the presence in them of a breath like 
that which makes bare the trees, and sets a limit to the pleasure of 
the year. One becomes aware by the very tone of their cheerfulness 
of the working of “ kind, calm years exacting their accompt of pain,” 
which mature the mind. 

In any sketch of the life of Edgar Quinet there will be inevitably 
a good deal of disproportion between its parts. He has himself 
related, with minute and affectionate fidelity, the incidents of the 
first twenty years of his life, and the charm which belongs to such a 
narrative tempis one to linger too long among the idyllic scenes of 
his childhood, and the days, filled with loves and with learning, of 
his youth. <A record of two years of a much more recent date is 
supplied by the “Mémoires d’Exil” of Madame Quinet, the enthu- 
siastic sharer of her husband’s political ideas and accepter of their 
consequences. But the long period intervening between 1823 and 
1858, and again the period of life in Switzerland from 1860 to 1870, 
can be sketched at best in outline, and even the outline breaks here and 
there, and leaves a blank. It isnot here intended to attempt a complete 
survey of his career. Fortunately many of Quinet’s works, although 
containing little that is directly personal, proceed obviously from 
the circumstances of his position, and supply a kind of undesigned 
autobiography. 

Edgar Quinet was born February 17, 1803, at Bourg, in Ain, that 
department of France which borders part of the west of Switzerland. 
The household of which he was a member was made up of strange 
contrasts and resemblances, full of pleasant lights and shadows, with 
much of what may perhaps best be named moral picturesqueness. 
The father, Jerome Quinet, a commissaire des guerres under the 
Republic and during the first years of the Empire, was an austere 
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man, undemonstrative, somewhat exacting, impatient of contradic- 
tion, one who did not receive or give caresses, and who kept his 
children at a distance from him by his looks, and words, and bearing. 
The gaze of his large, blue eyes imposed restraint with silent autho- 
rity. His mockery, the play of an intellect unsympathetic by 
resolve and upon principle, was freezing to a child, and the most 
distinct consciousness which his father’s presence produced in the 
boy was the assurance that he, Edgar, was infallibly about to do 
something which would cause displeasure. A just, upright, and 
humane man, of a strong and penetrating intellect, passionately 
addicted to the study of science, and much occupied about a great 
work on the Magnetic and Atmospheric Variations of the Globe, 
of which only the preface ever came to be written and published. 
To a child such an austere personality is at least an impressive spec- 
tacle, though its meaning cannot be truly interpreted until later 
years. Jerome Quinet was not much more than a spectacle to the 
children. The education both of head and heart he entrusted wholly 
to their mother. And in so doing he acted wisely. Madame Quinet 
was a person of a very rare and admirable nature. From the 
eighteenth century and French society of the old régime she inherited 
her clear and lively intelligence, curious and intrepid in the world of 
ideas, her instinctive elegance, her gaiety and graceful archness. A 
Protestant education at Geneva had strengthened her understanding 
and established her principles; and if, being born in a time when 
every one did not find it essential to his particular happiness to possess 
“the Infinite,” she could not fully enter into the new passion for 
reverie, melancholy, and despair, she nevertheless gave away her 
heart in sacred enthusiasm to whatever in the world was great and 
honourable. Is there any happiness or good fortune for a child 
comparable to the presence of such a woman ? 

A third important figure in the household was Edgar’s paternal grand- 
mother. In her rigidity of character she resembled his father. Many 
of her early years had been passed in a convent, and when she left it 
she brought away with her an unlimited faith in severe discipline. It 
was a domestic regulation instituted after her marriage, that twice a 
week one of the gardes de ville should pay a domiciliary visit to chastise 
the three children; if they had not been naughty the punishment 
might be referred to the account of future crimes. Jerome Quinet 
had run away from this disciplinarian home, and enrolled himself 
among the volunteers of ’92. His Protestant bride did not please 
her mother-in-law, and when the younger Madame Quinet called after 
the wedding to pay her respects, and chanced to inquire the subject 
of a picture of Christ which hung where it could not be very clearly 
seen—‘ It is a God, madam, with whom you are not acquainted,” 
replied the inflexible voice of the elder lady. Edgar’s birth effected 
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the reconciliation which this severely orthodox speech had rendered 
necessary. But the terrible grandmother was vulnerable upon one 
side ; she had an exquisite sensibility for beauty. No servant could 
hope for an engagement under her, whose face did not possess at the 
least a regular outline. She was eager in her interest about paintings 
and engravings; and the quintessence of beauty in words, some pure 
and perfect chrysolite of speech, would compel sudden and abundant 
tears. Goethe in his old age declared that he had ceased to be able 
to weep for the sorrows of men, but that in the presence of anything 
supremely beautiful he could not maintain his composure. 

A little sister, younger than Edgar Quinet, something feebler than 
himself, something to protect as well as love, and an aunt (sister 
of Jerome Quinet), completed the home circle. Their mother’s 
strictness had produced upon this aunt and upon her brother results 
precisely opposite. With her it was a matter of conscience to spoil 
all children, and her nephew in chief. She had discovered that 
children are always good when they get everything they ask for, 
and are allowed to do everything they like. It was her ambition to 
be the boy’s playfellow, or rather plaything, and when, after having 
as ox in harness ploughed her tyrant’s little piece of land, she would 
come and inquire, “ Do you love me?” the answer, “ People ought 
to love everybody,” made her entirely happy, and was cherished by 
her as adorable. 

In such an environment of various human influence, the child 
grew. Out-of-doors there was another influence, constant, penetra- 
tive, and enveloping him on every side. Quinet, a disciple of Herder 
in his first period of authorship, and at all times ascribing to the 
surrounding external nature a preponderant share in the determina- 
tion of a people’s highest thoughts and feelings, himself experienced 
in sovereign degree the dominion of these natural forces. From 
Bourg, the family moved to a country property which had been for 
three centuries in their hands. To the west of Certines spread 
extensive forests of oak, and great ponds, over which the mists would 
linger ; eastward the sun rose above the first range of the Jura and 
the Alps, distant not a league; between the mountains and the 
forests spread a great plain, cultivated in some places, but for the 
most part wilderness, where nature had her way: “a horizon of 
peace, eternal silence; an air—that of the Maremma—full of 
languor.” Upon a rise of ground in the midst of this ocean of grass, 
and broom, and brushwood, stood the house of the Quinets, a very 
old house, hidden like a nest in the centre of apple-trees and cherries, 
walnuts, poplars, and acacias—one of the secretest spots in France. 
The summer sun beat fiercely on the open plain; after harvest and 
the early autumn rains, the air was full of a dull suspended poison, 
and annually came the fever, which, with the children, was quickly 
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recognised as a presiding power or numen of the place. ‘The first 
time I saw a butterfly trail upon the ground with quivering wings, I 
cried aloud, believing it had the fever.” There was a charm of 
desolation around, which affected the imagination more than could 
the well-to-do cornlands and fat pasturage of a more favoured region. 
Nature stood naked in her primitive poverty making her appeal: nor 
could she fail to gain a power over the heart by her mere importunity 
of woe, her beseeching sadness, together with her curious refinement 
and beauty, which showed through the beggar’s weeds. ‘They 
accuse me,” writes Quinet, “of vagueness, of Germanism. Why 
do they not also accuse places and things, uncertain sounds, the 
boundless sweeps of land, the mists and clouds, those veiled and 
wandering daughters of our subterranean lakes? These were my 
true accessories and accomplices. It was much that I escaped with- 
out a sick and dizzy brain.” 

The boy did not remain an altogether passive denizen of this 
primitive nature ; he went forth with his father to subdue the land. 
But the utilitarian prospects of draining operations were too remote 
from his childish faculty of vision to engage him with much ardour 
in the work, and the oxen, with their patient resoluteness of toil, 
seemed nearer to him than his father, the superior alike of him and 
them. Much, however, was to pass into him, and abide with him 
on spring mornings from his mother’s presence moving graciously 
among her flowers, and hives, and blossomed fruit-trees. “I hear it 
day after day repeated that natural religion cannot be a living 
religion, that it leaves human nature without support or stay. I at 
least may say that I have seen a very real exception.” From his 
mother, with no dogmatic system of instruction, he somehow 
received the idea of an Almighty Father, who always sees us and 
watches over us. “ To obtain wisdom it was necessary to pray to Him, 
and we prayed together, my mother and I, wherever the occasion 
arose, in the fields, in the woods, in the garden, in the orchard, but 
never at fixed periods. . . . These prayers were conversations in the 
presence of God, upon all that concerned us, her and me, most 
nearly. It was our daily life each day laid bare before the great 
eye-witness.” The religion of his mother is still, if we conjecture 
tightly, the religion of Edgar Quinet. 

Racine, as might be expected, was a favourite with Madame 
Quinet, and upon his return from the fields, her little son would 
recite Eliacin to her Athalie, whose tirades she delivered with 
terrible seriousness. Rousseau and Chateaubriand she disliked and 
feared ; the sentimentality of the one repelled her, and her luminous 
good-sense could not away with the romantic theology of the Génie 
du Christianisme. When the boy inquired of his mother who was the 
cleverest person in the world, she answered with no hesitation, “ An 
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old gentleman named M. de Voltaire.” Him like the light she 
loved, and mother and son studied him together. Here, again, to 
her rightness of perception was due an early impression which Edgar 
Quinet’s subsequent studies and meditations made permanent. It 
has constantly been his endeavour to preserve unbroken the tradition 
of French literature. His article, “ Des Epopées Frangaises Inédites 
du XII* Siécle” (which originally appeared in the year 1831 in 
? Avenir, the journal conducted by Lamennais), is acknowledged to 
have been that which gave the first impulse to the movement of 
inquiry into the frouvére poetry, which has since been prosecuted 
with so much zeal and with results so precious. His “ Merlin,” a 
modern epic of ideas in the same copious style as the old epics of 
events, connects the literature of the present with the poetry of the 
twelfth century. But although belonging as a poet essentially to the 
romantic school in its assertion of the new powers, and rights, and 
immunities of art, and thus owning no allegiance to the sovereignty 
of Boileau, the author of “ Ahasuerus”’ and “ Merlin” never joined 
the romanticists in their repudiation of the ancestral glory derived 
from the age of Louis XIV. In that age he found revealed “the 
very genius of France.” The poetical faith and practice of Racine, 
Corneille, Moliére, and Boileau effected a revolution, which abolished 
the feudal and ecclesiastical art of the middle ages long before the 
revolution of 1789 came to complete the overthrow of medieval 
institutions, political and social. He looked upon the men of letters 
of the classical period, eminently monarchical though they were, as 
fellow-labourers for France with the men of the republic and with 
himself. He held that the romantic school of the present century, if 
indeed faithful to the past, was bound to be neither medieval nor 
monarchical, but modern. And as Quinet thus strove to save the 
tradition of French letters, so in matters of thought it is his high 
distinction that, while belonging entirely to the spiritualist rather 
than the sensualist school, he never decried the eighteenth century, 
nor failed to perceive, as so many failed, that our own age is in the 
truest sense daughter of that which immediately preceded it, that 
there has been development indeed, but no breach of continuity. 
Profoundly opposed to Voltaire in some of his most central articles of 
faith—referring, for example, religions for their origin to the total of 
man’s nature turned in a certain direction, whereas Voltaire referred 
them to its most superficial and ignoble parts—he nevertheless has 
always continued to share his mother’s high esteem of the “old 
gentleman M. de Voltaire,” honouring him as the defender of a faith 
more catholic than that of Catholicism, more Christian than that of 
any then existing Christian church. 

The name of Napoleon was never uttered by the elders of the 
Quinet household. The ezx-commissaire des guerres, a man of the 
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revolution, proud, possessed of an unbounded faith in his own power 
of will, and yet for long avery reed in the hand of the emperor, 
could not forgive him for his resistless exaction of obedience; “ he 
detested him as a free soul might detest destiny,” and he even grew 
to despise him. To his wife Napoleon appeared as the ruiner of her 
country’s liberties, and she had further a special womanly grudge 
against him for his banishment of Madame de Staél, whom she had 
known in her youth, whose writings she much admired, and whose 
exile she resented as a personal injury. But it was impossible that 
the boy should not hear of Napoleon, and to hear was enough to fire 
his imagination, and transform him forthwith into a Bonapartist. 
All he ever got by his Napoleon-worship was the honour of being 
the one to furnish a tricolour cockade to the leader of a body of 
soldiers, who had refused to follow their officers against the fugitive 
from Elba. Perhaps a boy’s pride and joy in such a moment may 
be equivalent to the sorrow of such nineteen years of banishment as 
those which Quinet suffered at the hands of Napoleon’s nephew. 
His parents judiciously abstained from fanning the flame of this 
childish enthusiasm by combating it; but they sought in every way 
to inspire him with an ardent love of freedom. By degrees the cult 
of Napoleon became less constant and less devout, the critical faculty 
began to play upon the Napoleon legend; liberty became every day 
more clearly worthy of a man’s supreme devotion, and at last the 
image of Napoleon faded out of sight, until after many years it 
reappeared first to the imaginative vision, when the legend was 
accepted as the subject of a national poem, and again to the scruti- 
nising gaze of the historian, when Quinet, moved on behalf of the 
honour of Ney, and a resident in the neighbourhood of the last 
scenes of the Emperor’s public career, wrote his admirable “‘ Cam- 
paign of 1815.” 

Suddenly through a moral crisis, and one act of strenuous and 
continued self-control, the boy became a man. Quinet confesses 
that he can no more assign a date to his first love of woman than 
to his becoming aware of the being of God. A train of enchanting 
forms moves amidst his memories of childhood, until the remotest 
figures fade into the dawn of infancy. Early among them was that 
unapproachable rope-dancer, whom he had seen performing perilous 
equestrian feats. Near her appears an Iphigenia, whom fate for a 
time compelled to be one of the interpreters of Racine among a 
company of strolling players, not less inaccessible than the danseuse, 
nor less an object of wonder and of worship. Later came a school- 
fellow’s sister, the counterpart of Raphael’s belle Jardiniére, loved 
with a perfect love, which for its period of two years needed no 
sustenance but the consciousness of unimagined self-surrender. But 
these passions, with no pain in them, were to give way before a 
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tyrannous desire which it was a matter of life or death to yield to 
or subdue. In the neighbourhood of the Quinets dwelt a family 
allied not remotely to a royal house, but fallen into circumstances 
which were not affluent. The head of the house was a young man 
who had seen something of the world, but who found his purest 
happiness in the solitary study, favoured by this provincial retire- 
ment, of his favourite Greek authors. His two sisters were aged 
respectively eighteen and sixteen. ‘The younger was in features 
and in form of correctest symmetry, with the beauty of an antique 
statue, a profile altogether’ Roman, eyes that did not move, but 
gleamed under heavy lashes; a brow somewhat low, laden with hair 
black as ebony, the tresses of which were coiled and knotted in 
sculpturesque masses; the head of an Agrippina, created for a 
diadem, large rather than small ; the neck of a swan, a proud bearing, 
her complexion sombre, and like that of a foreign person. Her 
name, Roman like herself, signified beauty She inspired 
me with a kind of terror, as if I had seen a statue move.” It soon 
appeared that there was little moral resemblance between Edgar and 
this Roman beauty. Nevertheless, as the statue of one of the fallen 
gods might have compelled to idolatry some Christian of the second 
or third century, her mere beauty tyrannized over his feelings. He 
perceived that he could never freely and joyously bestow his love 
upon her; he resolved that he would deliver his soul. A long and 
obstinate struggle ensued, and when he had achieved his freedom, he 
knew that he was no longer a boy. 

Towards the successful issue of this struggle, absence at the 
Collége de Lyon, and solitude occupied with hours of earnest study, 
rendered opportune assistance. There, in a tiny closet, of which he 
was fortunate enough to obtain sole possession, Quinet devoured 
every piece of Latin literature and history upon which he could 
lay hands. Tacitus and Gregory of Tours had an interest for 
him superior to that of all other prose writers. “It was not 
only on account of that which is ordinarily sought for in Tacitus, 
the secret of a tyrant’s soul. I found in him something which 
touched me more nearly—the recital of what I myself had wit- 
nessed—the catastrophes and falls of empire. . . . The Hundred 
Days reappeared in the rapid lives of Galba and of Otho.” In Gregory 
he saw again Attila, the Goths and Visigoths whom he had seen 
before in the invasions of 1814 and 1815, and who had dared to 
set on fire a portion of the buildings at Certines. 

The call to authorship in Quinet’s case, as in many others, 
was heard at first somewhat faintly and uncertainly ; but it was 
heard, and in due time faithfully obeyed. He has described, 
in a remarkable passage of his incomplete autobiography, the 
condition of letters in France after the fall of the empire, and 
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before the new ways in literature and philosophy had been opened. 
On every side, in poetry, in philosophy, there was a great void. 
The spiritual world seemed to have grown sterile; in reality 
there was a stirring underground of pushing roots and buds, an 
obscure but abundant vegetation. “I was then grievously dis- 
tressed by my own impotence, and, I may add, by the impotence 
of the time; for nowhere around me could I see a guide in 
whom I could trust, nor even any companion in the path upon 
which I feared and longed immediately to set forth, . . . My 
own ailment and that of the time was the very reverse of las- 
situde and satiety. It was rather a blind eagerness for life, a 
feverish expectancy, a premature ambition towards achievement, 
a kind of intoxication caused by the new wine of half-conceived 
ideas, an ungovernable thirst of the soul after the desert of the 
Empire. All this, added to a consuming desire to produce, to create, 
to do or make something in the midst of a world still void. Those 
whom I have questioned concerning the years of which I speak, 
have assured me that they experienced something like this. Each 
believed himself, as I did, to be alone.” 

Never was this sense of solitude more happily removed than 
it was from the heart of Quinet; not merely by the general stir 
of intellectual life, which quickly made itself heard, but by the 
commencement of a comradeship with one whose beliefs were 
the same as his, who loved and hated the same things, and who 
was pushing forward with equal eagerness in the same direction. 
Tt was at the house of M. Cousin that Edgar Quinet, at the age 
of twenty-two, first made the acquaintance of M. Michelet. The 
friendship, altogether noble, which had its beginning in 1825, 
has never known interruption. It is a circumstance worth ob- 
serving, that the entrance into the literary world of each of these 
distinguished writers should have taken place in the same year, 
and under circumstances almost identical. Michelet appeared as 
the translator of the Italian Vico, the thinker who first attempted 
to rise from the crude theological dogma which Bossuet and 
others had applied to universal history, to something like a scientific 
treatment of the subject. Quinet appeared as the translator of 
the German Herder’s ideas upon the philosophy of history. The 
capital idea of Vico, that the conception of God is the formative 
principle of society, and that the peculiarities of that conception 
determine the peculiarities of civil and political institutions, un- 
derlies much that Quinet has written, and explains his often- 
expressed dissatisfaction with all political revolutions which are 
not preceded by, or accompanied with, revolutions in religion. 
In Herder, “the Herodotus of universal history,” as Quinet has 
happily styled him, he found an interpretation, made in the interests 
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of philosophy, of his personal feeling acquired at Certines of the 
dominant influence of the phenomena of external nature—the 
milieu in which man finds himself, and to which his conceptions 
instinctively adapt themselves—in determining the forms of thought, 
emotion, and imagination characteristic of individuals and of races. 
Prolonged intimacy with Herder’s ways of thinking, such as the 
translation of a large work necessarily implies, was doubtless not 
without its effect in developing Quinet’s natural tendency towards 
comprehensive views of things; which, while keeping under ob- 
servation details, so that any one of them may at will be interro- 
gated, regard as primary object the large totality, and value 
the part less for its own sake than because it is a fragment of 
the whole. These larges pensées d’ensemble not only preside over 
the most remarkable of Quinet’s prose works, but assign to his 
poems their peculiar position in French literature in the present 
century. There is much in them that might be described as 
the philosophy of universal history rendered into the forms of 
the imagination. 

This sketch of the life of Quinet, which has had more refer- 
ence to the growth of his ideas than to the external incidents of 
his career, has reached a point beyond that at which his frag- 
ment of autobiography closes. From the publication of the 
“Herder” onwards, his life is not hidden ; it} lies exposed in a 
score of volumes, which in his case we name, with an application 
of the word more precise than in most other cases, his works. 
For record of events apart from these, let the following briefest 
note suffice. 

In 1827, the year in which his “ Herder” appeared, we find him 
at Heidelberg, in close connection with the most celebrated men of 
the University, with Creutzer in particular, whose interpretations of 
the symbolism of ancient religions possessed for Quinet the deepest 
interest. A tour in Greece undertaken shortly after, as member of 
the scientific commission which accompanied the French army, gave 
occasion to his “‘Gréce Moderne et ses Rapports avec |’ Antiquité.” 
This was the first of an important portion of his writings, consisting 
of works produced at distant periods, but all having the common 
object of determining the true character of the nationalities of 
Europe, and of arousing to quicker life the consciences and wills of 
kindreds of men whom blood and country had made one. Quinet’s 
democracy is never in conflict with his feeling of nationality. In 
her vain striving after cosmopolitanism, first through her Pagan 
Empire, and again through her Christian Papacy, he recognised the 
secret of Italy’s decrepitude. All his hopes for her were centred in 
the rare and hurried throbs and the sudden hectic flushes of national 
life which were still at times discernible. The rights of man, he 
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never failed to perceive, were massed and consolidated in the rights of 
nations. The years from 1830 to 1838 were fully occupied with the 
production of a series of poems, criticisms of literature, essays on the 
philosophy of religions and societies, and occasional political pam- 
phlets. In 1838, Quinet was appointed Professor of Foreign Lite- 
ratures of the Faculty of Letters at Lyons. Lectures delivered in 
that city formed the material out of which he afterwards constructed 
his Génie des Religions. Three years later, he was advanced to the 
chair of Southern Literature in the Collége de France. His friend 
Michelet and the Polish poet Mickiewicz were among his colleagues. 
Free handling of Roman Catholic dogmas and institutions, more 
especially in his course of lectures upon Ultramontanism, and that 
entitled ‘Christianity and the French Revolution,’ in which he 
courageously demonstrated the irreconcileable opposition between 
Catholicism and the principles upon which modern society is founded, 
led to a struggle with the authorities, terminating in Quinet’s 
resignation ; and, on the part of the students, in a demonstration in 
his favour of the most enthusiastic kind. These events took place 
under the government of Louis-Philippe. Quinet never loved the 
ascendency of the Paris bourgeois, and the great god, Capital; and 
when 1848 arrived, he was one of the first, musket in hand, to enter 
the Tuileries. Almost immediately after the revolution he was 
restored to his professorship, and was sent by his native department 
to the National Assembly. During the sessions of the Constituent 
and the Legislative bodies, he especially concerned himself with the 
questions of religion and public education, and that of the enfran- 
chisement of Italy. In December, 1851, Edgar Quinet became an 
exile. He bore away with him to Brussels the manuscript of his 
drama Les Esclaves, perhaps the most artistic of all his poetical 
writings, and henceforth his days and nights were devoted to 
uninterrupted study. First in Belgium, and afterwards in Switzer- 
land, at Veytaux, hard by Chillon, Quinet dwelt. His greatest 
works, La Révolution, Merlin, and La Création, are [among the 
fruits of exile. Watching with a gaze of unceasing concern the 
progress of events in France, at length he saw the day of deliverance 
come. Upon the downfall of the Third Napoleon, Quinet, with 
Hugo and others, hastened to Paris. What he has done there, and 
thought, we may hope hereafter to learn. We have already been 
informed, by balloon post, that he has been once more reinstated in 
his professorship by the Minister of Education, M. Jules Simon.’ 
The first word of criticism which the poetical works of Edgar 
Quinet suggest,—a really important word, although to utter it does 


(1) For a more detailed account of the events related above in brief summary, see 
“Edgar Quinet, sa Vie et son CEuvre,” by M. Chassin. The analyses, in the same 
volume, of Quinet’s:works are readable, and entirely trustworthy. 
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not imply profound critical insight,—is, that they are very large. 
Ahasuerus would have supplied a medieval guild with perform- 
ances for many days. Merlin, with its twenty-four books, and 
nine hundred pages, rivals in copiousness the frouvére romances. 
“T feel lost in my work,” said its author, speaking of this poem, 
“like a bird in a cathedral.” And the reader also feels sometimes 
lost. Like the cathedral, to which Quinet happily compares it, the 
romance possesses, no doubt, a definite plan; but as the feeble 
human creature, with sense of diminished size, wanders from aisle to 
aisle, and chapel to chapel, and sees overhead a world of clasping 
columns and foliaged tracery, it strikes him as a plan capable of 
indefinite extension. Everything centres confessedly around the 
God-Man created on the altar; but it does so rather to the eye of 
faith than of sense. In the present century,—this sad, distracted 
age, which, according to the theory, cannot possibly find musicallest 
utterance, but which, according to the facts, has had more of genuine 
song in it than any other age known to literary history,—that a 
poet should not have written lyrical poetry is itself something dis- 
tinguishing. And certainly, it is a distinction which does not help 
to popularity. We find it pleasant to be lured on by flying song, 
which begins, and ceases, and begins again, into the heart of a poet’s 
world of fancy. He who bids us gird up our loins for the serious 
undertaking of a lengthy epic or drama upon simple faith in his 


promise of reward, asks a good deal. Quinet has written nothing 
which is a song and no more. A certain lyrical gift he undoubtedly 
possesses ; passages of the Prometheus and the Merlin decisively 
prove this, But on the whole, his pre-occupation with ideas is 
excessive. He does not 


“Sing because he must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 


He has a great company of thoughts, and requires space to deploy 
them; he has a view to present; he is not quite free from the 
bondage of a theory; he generally knows too well what he means; 
one has an uncomfortable suspicion that one has to do with a 
doctrinaire poet. Yet Quinet’s instinct or deliberate judgment 
determined rightly his choice and treatment of the subjects of poetry. 
He has succeeded in occupying a province of his own. As a lyrical 
poet he would have failed to make his voice heard by a generation 
whose ears were filled with the strong harmonious clamour of Hugo’s 
chords, and the charm, vague yet not without a power of sweet 
coercion, of Lamartine’s tender elegiac strain. 

The ode and the elegy Quinet found already made their own by 
these and other masters of verse. The drama of action and conflict- 
ing individual human character was also theirs. What remained? 
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The modern epic and the drama, not of action but of ideas. The 
romantic school had been restored to French literature, and renewed 
the tragedy and the ode; the types of these in the past they left 
to the past. Cromwell was far removed from Phédre; thé ode of 
Lamartine was not the ode of Jean-Baptiste Rousseau. Quinet con- 
ceived that, in like manner, the epic should reappear in a new form. 
It was sown a natural body, it should be raised a spiritual body ; 
previously it had celebrated the achievements of a hero or a people, 
and represented the civilisation of a definite period ; now the human 
race itself must become the hero, and its achievements in all time the 
epical action. Such, it seemed to Quinet, must be the epic of a 
democratic age. Ina great democracy the aristocratic ideal is replaced 
by one different, but not less truly an ideal; no single person is 
pre-eminently interesting or important, and therefore no individual 
hero can be the subject of a poem; the entire nation, or humanity 
itself, becomes the central figure, around which the forces of the past 
and of the future group themselves as allies or antagonists. Thus it 
is with Quinet’s poems; and in this respect, and in the forward- 
looking gaze into coming time, which is discernible in them, they 
possess characteristics of the art which is proper to a democracy. 
What we miss in some of them is reglity. They seem to proceed less 
from a very near and real fellowship with the people’s life, less from 
the democratic instincts and ardours, than from certain philosophies 
of universal history, and certain democratic views and theories. The 
singing robes of the poet somehow show beneath them the lecture- 
gown of the professor. 

But how is this hero, the human race, to be poetically represented ? 
By an imaginative type orsymbol. In Ahasuerus, the familiar figure 
of the wandering Jew, weary traveller throughout all lands, through- 
out all ages, is seized on as an appropriate representative of man- 
kind. More than three thousand years have passed since the trumpet 
sounded for judgment in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The Eternal Father 
announces in heaven his intention of creating a new earth, possessed 
by a race of new beings, formed of better-tempered clay. The saints, 
by virtue of their long experience of good and evil, are to be appointed 
its guardians. But first, that they may grow in knowledge and 
wisdom, they shall see played before them, as a four-days’ mystery, 
the whole story of the old earth, which they once knew. This 
mystery, which is performed by the seraphim, is the poem 
Ahasuerus. It is a vast design; all persons, and things, and 
times, and places are at the poet’s disposal, to be made use of as he 
wills. It is, as M. Chassin has named it, the epopee of Progress. 
The mystery is followed by an epilogue. Christ, grown old, and 
doubting who or what he is, lies down beneath the vault of heaven, 
about to expire. ‘It is finished,” is again uttered by his lips. He 
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is once more placed in the sepulchre; and, as the drama closes, 
Eternity abides alone. This epilogue, which has been pronounced 
by some critics the last word of despair, is precisely the contrary. 
Christ is indeed in the tomb, but we are not left without a prophecy 
that a morning will come of resurrection, when Christ shall rise 
greater in stature by twenty cubits. 

The same thought which is uttered in the last words of Ahasuerus 
reappears in the Prometheus, in more ambiguous speech. The 
Titan is again humanity, but humanity in its religious aspect. He who 
has created and breathed life into a new race, who has possessed him- 
self of sacred fire, who is filled with an enthusiasm of love, and who 
sees into the heart of future years, is made captive by the unjust 
strong gods of circumstance.. Chained to the rock, at first his 
resolution is that of faith; a faith in his own visions of things to 
come, for has he not beheld the image of another great One, crucified, 
not on Caucasus but Calvary, before whom the gods of Olympus 
shall perish? But, as ages roll by, and he is forgotten of all men, 
and still the chains are strict and the vultures cruel, Prometheus 
sinks into a resolvedness of dull despair, and neither sees the future, 
nor can remember the greatness of his past, nor can remember any- 
thing of what he was. When the times are fulfilled, Michacl and 
Raphael appear to release the ancient saviour of mankind. The Christ 
is come. The old gods appear before Prometheus, and are dismissed, 
howling, into night. But the Titan—is it weariness, or is it a 
questioning hope ?—even on his way to the presence of Jehovah is 
not as the archangels are, all radiance and love; he who has known 
the former rulers of things, and has seen the heavens unpeopled, 
cannot be entirely sure that the dynasty of God and his Christ is the 
last. 

One great figure, who shall be the utterer of the author’s thoughts 
and feelings, his beliefs and doubts, his fears and hopes, stands 
central in each of his poems, Ahasuerus, Prometheus, Merlin. It 
will be surmised that the hero of his last and largest poem is some- 
thing more than the Merlin who was counsellor of Arthur and the 
beguiled of Vivian. In the forefront of his work Quinet announces 
that in this romance he has attempted to open “new routes for the 
imagination,” and that in no other work has he put so much of 
himself. It could not be the bard and wizard of the medieval 
tales whom he made the companion of seven years. Merlin, if in 
many parts the delight of the reader, is certainly the despair of the 
critic. It is a vast invention, allying itself to the whole world of 
reality and that of imagination. The variety is equal to the vastness; 
one looks back upon it much as an old man must upon a busy and 
changeful lifetime. The symbolism is of a Protean kind; we lay 
hold of a snake or pard, and sudden water glides from between our 
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fingers. What is Merlin? The human soul, and that which is 
highest in it, imaginative genius; the world’s enchanter and prophet? 
Yes, but he is also the genius of the French nation, and moreover 
he is sometimes Edgar Quinet. What is signified by his imprison- 
ment in the magic tower of Vivian? Many things which it were 
not wise to name too definitely, and one thing for certain—the dis- 
appearance of the poet in the great grave of exile, where yet he 
lived and wrought his chief enchantments. ‘Do not exhaust your 
brain in searching for riddles,” advises the author; but he flashes 
his meaning in the reader’s eyes, and withdraws it, and flashes it 
again, in a way most certain to pique his curiosity. M. Emile 
Montégut assures us that Merlin is an essay towards “ ideal 
history ;”’ the history, that is, not of events as they actually were, 
but of the powers and tendencies of which events have been only the 
inadequate expression, This is no doubt true, but the romance is 
also an ideal autobiography, written directly out of personal expe- 
riences. It is certain, as Quinet has said, that this work contains 
more of himself than any other. Merlin is the legend of all his 
thoughts. In the earlier poems he is grave; he approaches his own 
ideas with an air of exaltation and lofty responsibility ; his utterance 
is elevated, and in the Ahasucrus we feel that its monotony of 
measured prose is sometimes disagreeably artificial. In Merlin 
the writer is grave and playful by turns; he approaches his ideas 
with an air of familiarity; the style is many-coloured—elevated or 
easy, plain or fantastic, narrative, lyrical, descriptive, as suits the 
occasion. And this familiarity with his ideas, and the casting-off 
of too curious responsibility, makes it possible for him to set before 
the reader not only his assured convictions and carefully verified 
views of things, but to play, as Goethe does in his second part 
of Faust, with every imagination of truth, every surmise, and 
anticipation and half-hope or fear, every conceit that may turn 
out a law, every dream which may be proved a prophecy, every 
faint reminiscence which may be a fragment of history. 

Onc of the immense designs of Quinet has been to write an uni- 
versal history of religious and social revolutions. It was not to be 
expected that such a design could be accomplished as 2 continuous 
work; but the conception of it has served to import a wider 
tendency, and fuller significance than they would otherwise have 
possessed, into many writings which treat of particular periods 
and groups of events. Le Génie des Religions, Les Jésuites, 
L’Ultramontanisme, Le Christianisme et la Révolution frangaise, 
Marnix de Sainte-Aldegonde, Examen de la Vie de Jésus, and, 
finally, his great work, La Révolution, may be considered frag- 
ments of an unfinished whole. One central thought controls and 
directs them all—that the principles of civil society, and of reli- 
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gious society, are not, as Montesquieu represents them, correlative 
principles upon an equal and independent footing, and exercising 
upon each other no influence of a constant and regular kind, but 
that, on the contrary, the religious idea underlies and gives its 
peculiar character to the political and social idea. Quinet, however, 
does not fall into the error of accepting the creeds and the churches 
as interpreters of the religious idea, in periods when they failed to 
express the highest thoughts of man, and the most ardent longings 
of his soul. He hopes little for Europe of the present day, until there 
be effected an absolute severance of Church from State; because 
religion—the noblest desires and best ideas of men—has been driven 
from the Church to take refuge in the world. Not “the holy 
Catholic Church, . . . the resurrection of the body, and the life 
everlasting,” are the objects of our extremest spiritual hopes, and 
matter of our wisest thought, but rather justice as the rule and 
principle of all arrangements of society, and charity to be incarnated 
in the real world—a materialising and organisation of the sentiment 
of the brotherhood of men. As it is prophesied of the Christ in the 
epilogue to Ahasuerus, so in actual event, the Christ buried in the 
tomb of the eighteenth century rose in 1789 greater by twenty cubits. 
Shall we weep above the napkin and linen clothes, or come forth 
and, rejoicing with fear, watch the breaking of the Easter Day ? 
Through all Quinet’s studies upon religion, nothing is more 
observable than his power of soft and sure penetration, like that 
of serene light, through the letter to the spirit, from the form to that 
which the form indeed signifies. His own altogether genuine 
spiritual nature has a natural affinity for spiritual truth; it seems 
as if he could go wrong only by denying part of himself. For him 
the religions of the past do not consist of idle mythologies and insig- 
nificant. ceremonial ; they are quick and moving thoughts of men, 
and worshippings in spirit and in truth. He arrives at his results 
less by an application to the past of the modern intellect and 
erudition, than by seeking within himself, and finding there the 
fond, still present and not lifeless in each of us, of the ancient faiths. 
This power of pressing gently and surely inward to the heart of 
things spiritual, serves no less for the discovery of evil than of good. 
. Through bland faces of fraud he sees the foul soul within, and its 
eager and pitiless outlook; through chaunting of holiest creeds and 
prayers he hears the wolfish cry of blind mouths for human flesh and 
blood; through the robes of the doctor who teaches wisdom higher 
than that of this world, he sees the fingers holding tight the key of 
knowledge, which they have taken away that no man may enter in. 
Quinet, it has been said, is part of the conscience of a nation ; before 
him the outward shows of things moral part away on this side and 
on that, and the living substance is laid bare. 
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La Révolution is Quinet’s largest and, upon the whole, his most 
valuable literary achievement. When a boy, at the little town, 
Charolles, he had grown familiar with the presence of a person who 
long continued somewhat of a mystery to his childish apprehension. 
It was Baudot, a sometime member of the Convention, and one of 
the Mountain party. He had been Saint-Just’s companion on his 
mission to the lines of Wissembourg, and the happy discoverer of 
Hoche. He usually spent a couple of hours each day at the house 
of the Quinets. He never spoke of the Revolution; but one day 
the boy heard him utter strange words, which left a deep impression 
—‘ Others have a fever of four-and-twenty hours ; mine, madam, 
lasted ten years.” What could this fever be? When he inquired, 
they answered in a hushed voice, “The Terror.” In the year 1838, 
Quinet sat by the death-bed of this venerable representative of the 
Republic. He said that before he died he wished to confide to Quinet 
the volume of his memoirs, in which would be found a commentary 
on the acts and most private thoughts of the several parties of the 
Convention. ‘Grasping me by the arm, and gathering all his 
strength into one last gaze, he said, ‘Trust me, the first word of 
the history of us has not yet been written. Saint-Just and I fired 
the batteries at Wissembourg. We were supposed to have deserved 
much by this. In fact we did not deserve anything; we knew 
perfectly that bullets could do nothing against us.’”” Whereupon 
he was silent, and Quinet took a last leave of him. 

The history of the Revolution, long meditated, and embodying the 
results of ten years’ active study of the subject, did not appear until 
1865. It is a history which faces two ways; on the one hand it 
is what may be named, using the word in an honourable sense, a 
doctrinaire history ; that is, the product of ideas. On the other, it s 
in the highest degree human, a history of persons, in which a 
studious effort is made to restore the real individuals to the places too 
long possessed by the legendary figures of the Revolution. Quinet 
has shown at all times a just sense of the importance in literature, in 
art, in religion, of personal character. This in great part it was 
which moved him to attempt a reply to the theory first propounded 
by Vico, and to which at a later time Wolf gave currency, respecting 
the authorship of the Homeric poems, and it was this also which 
called forth his Examen of Strauss’s Life of Jesus. We have now 
got into the habit of speaking of the legend of Napoleon. There 
was also in France a legend of Robespierre, a legend of Danton, a 
legend of the Girondins; and these legends escaped criticism by the 
ascription of all acts at variance with the popular conceptions of their 
several heroes to certain convenient abstractions, the Republic, the 
Terror, the Democracy. It has been Quinet’s endeavour to attri- 
bute to each person the actions for which that person is himself 
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responsible, to apply the scientific spirit to the revolutionary hero- 
worships and supernaturalisms, and to avoid taking for granted 
that, after the manner of the personages of a stock-piece of clas- 
sical tragedy, the same individual must utter the same sentiments in 
the same style from the beginning of the great drama to its closing 
scene. 

Thus, by his inveterate truth-telling, the author of La Révolution 
contrived to offend and alienate not a few of his admirers of the 
Liberal party. Indeed, the distinguishing characteristic of the book 
is this: it is the endeavour of one who has faith in the principles of 
the Revolution to show why the Revolution was a failure. Nothing 
could be more valuable than such a piece of searching self-criticism, 
and nothing was more certain to be unintelligible to many men. 
“ What!” they exclaimed, “profess himself a man of the Revolution, 
and destroy the solidarity of the movement! Accept this portion 
and reject that, as if the Revolution were not one great whole, a 
single stupendous fact!”” Quinet perceived that it was a combination 
of several facts, some of them facts of a very unlucky kind for the 
Republic. Another accusation of an extraordinary nature was made. 
A work, one chief object of which was to point out the causes which 
led to the break-down of the Revolutionary movement, could hardly 
fail to consider the position in which the men of 1789 and 1793 found 
themselves with reference to religion. Quinet, with his established 
conviction that a political revolution, if it is to be successful, must, of 
necessity, be founded upon a religious revolution, certainly could not 
avoid the consideration of this subject. He has discussed it with 
entire freedom and candour in two books of his history. He had 
long since satisfied himself that no treaty of alliance can appease the 
mortal antagonism which exist between Catholicism and the principles 
of modern society. And now he dared to say articulately that a 
system of policy which is suicidal is self-condemned ; at the least, if 
Liberalism be bound by a fine sense of honour to apply the aspick of 
Tiber to its breast, Liberalism must die; the worm will do his kind, 
“for, look you, the worm is not to be trusted but in the keeping of 
wise people; for, indeed, there is no good in the worm.” So much 
Quinet maintained, and he ventured to add that the logic of the 
Terror was unsound; it rejected the necessary condition of success. 
The scaffolds of ’93 were sterile, because the men of ’93 had not 
learned the secret of their own system, which secret is this :—per- 
secution to be successful must be complete. If the barbarities of the 
sixteenth century were to be restored, why reject the advantages of 
the sixteenth century by proclaiming liberty of worship? If liberty 
of worship were to be allowed, why return to barbarities? The 
Revolution became foster-mother of the counter-revolution. Robes- 
pierre had no courage to be greatly intolerant. It was Vergniaud 
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who declared that the time for religious liberty was passed.’ Naturally, 
but not the less unfairly, a cry was raised against Quinet that he had 
appeared as advocate of persecution in the name of freedom. This 
would have been strange indeed. Quinet had worked out the pro- 
blem of the Terror to a consistent result; but the result was one 
which disproved the hypothesis from which it was deduced. The 
only solution for our times of the religious difficulty lies in the 
separation of Church and State. Three hundred years ago another 
solution would have been possible, and if the men of the Republic 
returned to the methods of three hundred years ago they were bound 
to derive from those methods all advantages which they afford. 

A good while before his history of the Revolution had approached 
completion, Quinet was projecting a new undertaking of magnitude, 
and was already engaged in collecting materials wherewith to carry 
it out. When in the seventh year of his exile he moved from 
Belgium to Switzerland he was for some time entirely cut off from 
the world of men, and lived in absolute solitude. But the mountains 
were with him. At first the presence of the Higher Alps produced a 
kind of stupor; the senses were overwhelmed ; it seemed beyond the 
power of human faculties to compass the vastness of those gigantic 
heights. But by degrees this first impression gave way to one 
entirely different, The mind recovered its independence and energy. 
Instead of expecting passively the incursion of overmastering sensa- 
tions, it went forth to encounter the objects, and subdue, or at least 
come to terms with them. In this case the mind was that of a 
historian of men, and it soon appeared that mountains also had their 
history, and were willing to be gracious to one who would do them 
the justice of faithfully recording it. Nothing could be more delight- 
ful to Quinet, nothing more health-bearing to mind and body. 
Whereupon a treaty of alliance, with engagements of mutual service, 
was concluded between the Alps and their new denizen. La 
Création, published in 1870, is the outcome of this alliance. 

The verdict upon a scientific work must be left to men of science. 
It may be surmised that there is much in Quinet’s work which they 
will set down as hazardous conjecture, or even illegitimate fancy. 
The lay understanding, without considering particular matters likely 
to occasion dispute, has an uncomfortable suspicion that an intellect 
trained in historical methods is hardly likely to accomplish much in 
a field of observation and thought so remote from his own as is that 
of the physical sciences. But this is precisely what Quinet is most 
concerned to deny, and that apart from ail reference to himself, upon 
the ground of a general principle, which is the capital idea of his 
treatise. Is not man also a part of nature? Does society exist and 


(1) See the memorable words of Vergniaud, quoted by Quinet, La Révolution, 
vol. ii. p. 92, 
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progress by caprice or by ascertainable laws? Is not history 
political, social, religious, a branch of natural history ? Why should 
not the methods of inquiry in the study of the lichen, and the 
mollusc, and the man be identical? Why should not the laws 
which govern the different provinces of nature, if more complex in 
some instances than in others, contain identical elements, and be 
capable of affording illumination one to the other? Why should 
not history assimilate the results of science, and science the results of 
history ? 

In Merlin, Quinet considered himself an initiator attempting to 
open “new routes for the imagination.” In La Création he 
attempts to open new routes for the intellect. It seeks first to 
establish the possibility, and then to ascertain some of the principles 
of a new science founded upon the parallelism of the two kingdoms, 
of nature and of man. The laws of society are used as instru- 
ments for the discovery of corresponding laws of natural history, and 
vice versd. How far Quinet has succeeded, how far he has failed, 
cannot be determined here. But one thing may be assuredly said, 
that he has done much to elucidate the indirect, but none the less 
important, relations of the scientific movement to contemporary 
modes of thought and feeling. Such indirect relations are probably 
perceived more readily and more clearly by a man of letters than by 
aman of science, concerned as the latter is with the attainment of 
certain definite truths, rather than with the effects which proceed 
from the coalescing of those truths with the general mind of society. 
In the seventeenth century the men of science may not have looked 
very far beyond the establishment of the Copernican system of astro- 
nomy as the result of Galileo’s inquiries. Those who imprisoned 
Galileo knew better how dangerous to old modes of thought was his 
revolt against authority, and how old ways of looking at things 
must give place to new, if the earth were reinstated in the heavens 
from which it had been exiled, raised to an equality with the skies 
in which God lived, and made an equal, but no more than an equal, 
with each of its company of brother-spheres.'| The indirect results 
of Darwin’s speculations upon our views of morals and religion can 
hardly be less important than the results of Galileo’s inquiries two 
centuries since. The intellect of Quinet is admirably constituted for 
perceiving and comprehending these “ indirections ” of science. 

Since La Création appeared, nothing of importance has come 
from Quinet’s pen. It cannot be doubted that the events of the last 
six months will before long receive from him an interpretation of 
their significance, worthy of himself, and of the new and better mind 
of France. 

Epwarp DowDeEn. 
(1) See L’Ultramontanisme, quatriéme legon. 











THE DARK WOOD. 


Upon an eve I sat me down and wept, 
Because the world to me seemed nowise good ; 
Still autumn was it, and the meadows slept, 


The misty hills dreamed, and the silent wood 


Seemed listening to the sorrow of my mood : 


I knew not if the earth with me did grieve, 


Or if it mocked my grief that bitter eve. 


Then ’twixt my tears a maiden did I see, 

Who drew anigh me o’er the leaf-strewn grass, 
Then stood and gazed upon me pitifully 

With grief-worn eyes, until my woe did pass 
From me to her, and tearless now I was, 

And she, ’mid tears, was asking me of one 


She long had sought unaided and alone. 


Him I knew not of, and she turned away 

Into the dark wood; while my own great pain 
Still held me there, till dark had slain the day, 
And perished at the grey dawn’s hand again. 
Then from the wood a voice cried, ‘‘ Ah, in vain, 
In vain I seek thee, O thou bitter sweet! 


In what lone land are set thy longed-for feet ?”’ 





THE DARK WOOD. 


Then I looked up, and, lo, a man there came 
From ’midst the trees, and stood regarding me ; 
And, once again, my tears were dried for shame ; 
But he cried out, “‘O mourner, where is she 
Whom I have sought o’er every land and sea? 

I love her, and she loveth me, and still 


We meet no more than green hill meeteth hill.” 


With that he passed on sadly, and I knew 
That these had met, and missed, in the dark night, 


Blinded by blindness of the world untrue, 
That hideth love, and maketh wrong of right. 
Then ’midst my pity for their lost delight, 
Yet more with barren longing I grew weak ; 


Yet more I mourned that I had none to seek. 


Wirt1am Morris. 











OLD CRITICISMS ON OLD PLAYS AND OLD PLAYERS: 


(Garrick AS HaMLET, DESCRIBED BY A GERMAN SPECTATOR.) 


I. 


WuoeEver has in his house a loft or a lumber-room may, if it please 
him, exercise the necromancer’s fabled power, and daily resuscitate 
the dead and gone. It is his to restore to places of honour old long- 
buried and worm-eaten friends. He redeems from darkness and 
neglect the forgotten frames of perished or discarded portraits. At 
his command they assume new functions in the service of beauty, and 
complete the sculptured frieze of some oaken cabinet, recently pur- 
chased perhaps with an eye to their crowning adornment of it. 
Startled at his rescuing touch, long-fallen dust, that soft, grey snow 
of the winter of oblivion, flies eddying round some untenanted cage, 
wherein the blackbird once “ warbled his native wood-notes wild ;” 
and in that mausoleum of dead song the well-trained bullfinch will 
presently pipe to a new generation the tiny treble of his studied 
tunes. For, as natural genius dies out of art, method and careful 
culture complacently fill up the place of it. 

I envy not the man in whose house there is no lumber-room. 
His road of life is a road without milestones, and as he travels along 
it, he must be always travelling further and further away from him- 
self. I would counsel those who have and can keep such things not 
carelessly to cast away even any old iron grating which once, in 
the home of their childhood, lowered its protecting visor over the 
window-panes whence little faces first peeped out into the great 
world. All of us, no doubt, must have now and then admired how, 
in such old gratings at the casements of old houses, the iron bars, 
above the pinks and wallflowers that push their way between them, 
twine into tendrils, and flourish into leaf and flower. Iron tendrils! 
iron leaves and flowers! yet— 


‘* Made so fairly well, 
A miracle of design!” 


What has become of that extinct iron flora, which once, glowing and 
sparkling, daily burst into blossom on the anvils of forgotten forges ? 
They who swung the hammer were then, as they are now, sooty, 
uncouth figures. The iron, too, was then just as hard and unwilling 
as it is to-day. But never since then has it been taught to conduct 
itself so daintily; never since then has it learnt how to build us 
transparent, nay, almost invisible, walls through which, as through 


(1) Briere avs Enouanp, von G. Ch. Licutenperc. 1776. 
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some impassable vine-trellis, we may longingly peep at palace courts 
and garden squares. Thanks to it, Defence and Prohibition, neither 
morose nor menacing, were clad in florid grace ; and Security seemed 
smiling and careless. Surely, the material of the iron-worker’s art is 
not only durable but inexhaustible. Why, then, has the art itself 
been so entirely exhausted? Alas! are we not daily losing many 
an art of which the materials remain, while the artists disappear ? 
Old books, like lumber-rooms, conceal the scattered remains of much 
ideal workmanship, which, since we can neither reproduce nor imi- 
tate it, we shall, at least, do well to preserve. Miniature painting is 
another of these lost arts. I know not what may be the sensations 
with which miniature collectors look at a good Petitot; but in my 
own sensations I am always conscious of a sort of ghostly awe in- 
spired by that sempiternal smile, and that tender diaphanous pallor 
of pink and white complexion which seems to imply a certain bash- 
fulness on the part of Death, and looks so like the incipient blush 
with which some long-buried young beauty reappears in society, 
unaccompanied by any protecting acquaintances. 

Perhaps, if all things which properly belong to each other were to 
come into the world simultaneously, we should be without any 
incentive to seek and strive after completion. But, just as a young 
bride decks herself out in her grandmother’s jewels, and thereby 
enhances both their beauty and her own, so sometimes does the poesy 
of a later day embellish the freshness of its own fancies, by the 
inherited treasures of the past. And these, in turn, derive from the 
bloom of their young wearer a novel and surprising charm. Whither 
did Shakespeare’s creative genius go in search of those unfading 
flowers which crown for ever his supreme and solitary brow? Old 
yellow parchments at his touch were turned to laurel leaves. The 
dry bones and dust of dead ages which some obscure old chronicler 
had drearily scraped together, the cold and shadowy ghosts of long- 
extinguished passions, pulvis et umbra! caught sudden life from the 
poet’s passing glance, and re-embodied themselves in a vast ideal 
world of eternally animated forms, which only came into being long 
after the extinction of the actual world wherein their mortal proto- 
type had lived. 


‘*Cantu commotee Erebi de sedibus imis 
Umbre ibant tenues, simulacraque luce carenttm ; 
Matres atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita 
Magnanimiim heroum, pueri, innupteque puelle.” 


The Plantagenets, and their turbulent times, were silently mould- 
ering in the lumber-room of History, when, at Shakespeare’s sum- 
mons, they resumed existence on a stage of action different to and 
better than their own. 


Did Macbeth and Lear, and Hamlet and Coriolanus, once pass 
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across the boards of Blackfriars with the self-same step which, in 
later centuries, has echoed, amidst the plaudits of succeeding genera- 
tions, over the most famous stages of the world? We shall never 
know. No one has chronicled and preserved for us the precise 
details of their first appearance before the public of a long-departed 
day. It may be that they have grown with the growing ages; that 
their characters have been enriched and expanded by time; it may 
be, also, that, in despite of their noble birth and robust constitution, 
they have, in their long progress through the varying fashions of 
three hundred years, lost something of the stately charm and genial 
vivacity of their unrecorded youth. But, in any case, it is highly 
probable that the great interpreter of their great poesy did not 
appear, until upon the works df Shakespeare had settled some of that 
historic dust from which his genius first rescued the subjects and the 
heroes of them. Burbage had the advantage of knowing Shakespeare 
as well as Shakespeare’s works. But the associates of authors are not 
always the best interpreters of their genius; and the player’s inter- 
pretation of the poet is, perhaps, inspired less by the genius of the 
poet than by that of the player himself. Of the genius of Burbage 
we know something by hearsay; but we shall never know enough of 
it for fair comparison with that of any subsequent actor. 

Who made up the little world of men and women wherein our 
ideal Othello lived and moved and had his being? Iago, who only 
saw, and only cared to see, in the Moor an envied chief to whom he 
owed a grudge, and a credulous barbarian exposed at every point to 
the cruel play of his exquisite Italian hate; Cassio, who found 
in him an unjust and suspicious master; Desdemona, whose trust he 
betrayed by attributing to her the betrayal of his own. To none of 
these, and least of all to himself, could he have been known, as we 
now know him. How could he have been conscious in himself of that 
unconscious faith in human nature, which once unsettled, over- 
whelmed him in its disturbance? How could he have admired in 
himself that noble simplicity of soul which we admire in him, all the 
more for its disastrous shipwreck on the quicksands of a complex and 
corrupting intellectual civilisation; or any other of those qualities 
which complete a character instantaneously impressed upon our own 
objective consciousness by the mere utterance of his name? Othello 
never knew Othello. Did even Shakespeare ever know Shakespeare ? 
Assuredly, neither Falstaff, nor Dame Quickly, nor Rosalind, nor 
Orlando, ever lived the lives to which Shakespeare has given immor- 
tality ; or spoke the words whereby Shakespeare has interpreted to all 
time the quintessential significance of their characters. It was 
Homer that discovered Odysseus; and if Odysseus could have read 
Homer, he would have been as much surprised to find himself a hero 
as Monsicur Jourdain was surprised to find that he had been talking 
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prose all his life without knowing it. Shakespeare was in his grave 
when Garrick was in his glory, The great poet never witnessed 
that wondrous play of countenance and gesture whereby the great 
actor gave intense activity to all that was dormant, and intense 
individuality to all that was general, in the poet’s written record of 
his own conceptions. The hero dies before he finds his true inter- 
preter in the poet. And poets rarely find during their lifetime 
either critics or actors capable of truthfully and completely inter- 
preting them. For genius of every kind has that diamond quality 
which baffles the intrusion of all acuteness inferior to its own; and 
it is only to touches of kindred temper that it gradually reveals 
those dazzling facets which strike the notice of the crowd, and 
enable us, who could not otherwise have guessed the worth of it, to 
appreciate the inherent brilliancy of its rare and precious substance. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately, for him, the critic’s interpretation of 
the poet remains on record. But the actor, how fares it with him? 
Who shall interpret for this interpreter? Does he know himself? 
Perhaps so. He has the advantage of contemplating the reflec- 
tion of his own genius in the emotions of the audience it commands. 
But when he and they are dead and gone, how shall he be known to 
us who come after? Mr. Forster has opened his unrivalled biogra- 
phical criticism of Samuel Foote with a thoughtful lament over the 
perishable reputation of wits and jokers. But the reputation of 
actors, if more durable as a ghostly tradition, is even less substantial. 
Assuredly, it cannot be as easily substantiated. Inferior Bos- 
wells abound. And a witty saying, if faithfully recorded, must ever 
retain, at least, so much of its original value as is involved in the 
permanent rarity of wit. But who can give perpetual currency to 
the value of a look, a tone, a gesture? Who can weigh the work of 
a tear that has fallen, or follow the flight of a sigh that was breathed, 
a hundred years ago? The actor has, certainly, this single personal 
advantage over the hero and the poet,—he can, for one brief hour, 
not only be both poet and hero at once, but also feel himself at once 
recognised and understood in both capacities. But the hour is brief, 
and irrevocable. Was Garrick blest, in his lifetime, with a witness 
capable of doing for him what he had done for Shakespeare, accu- 
rately receiving in its entirety, and impressively reproducing, the 
perfect image of his genius, and so bequeathing it complete to 
after ages? The actor must necds exercise great power, for his time 
is short. When that time is passed away, what remains of the power 
that filled it? Traces only. Traces scattered here and there about 
remote and rarely visited corners of the world’s vast lumber-room. 
Out of the desultory pages of the diurnal literature of that time we 
must collect them, scrap by scrap, and piece them together as best we 
can. The complete picture we may never hope to see before us. 
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It is scarcely ten years ago since one of the greatest dramatic poets 
yet living uttered this cry from the experience of his eighty years— 


‘*Danach schaut euch yor Allem um; 
Schauspieler, Dichter, und Publicum.””! 


And that union, which, after so many years’ valuable contribution to 
the consummation of it, Grillparzer still vainly invokes, the world 
perhaps will never witness. Poet, actor, public; they come not 
together, these three, so simultaneously and appropriately as to 
coincide with each other in the production of a perfect effect. 


ll. 


About a hundred years ago, in the month of October, 1775, there 
came to London a certain German savant, by name Georg Christian 
Lichtenberg. He was an astronomer and a mathematician. He was 
also the author of sundry books, big and little, about not only 
astronomy, mathematics, and physics, but all manner of other and 
lighter subjects—even down to a treatise upon snuffers. Moreover, 
he was a satirist, well reputed in his own day. If his name be still 
known in England, it is probably known chiefly, or only, in connec- 
tion with his work upon Hogarth, of whose genius he was a warm 
and intelligent admirer. Biographical dictionaries assign to him a 
creditable place in the German literature of the eighteenth century, 
not immeasurably below Lessing. Goethe spoke of his books 
with great respect, and recommended them to the perusal of pos- 
terity, a recommendation which posterity has not adopted. He 
was a keen, observant, clear-minded, busy-headed man, genially 
receptive, and indefatigably productive. Sniffing up the world here 
and there, and heartily smacking his lips at it. His style is often 
clumsy, and sometimes obscure; his thoughts are never either the 
one or the other. These, on the contrary, are singularly acute, 
trenchant, and to the point. They aim straight at the centre of a 
subject, and leave it marked in the memory with a sharp firm cut. 

Lichtenberg was about forty-five when he came to England in the 
autumn of 1775. At Drury Lane Theatre he saw David Garrick in 
some of that great actor’s best parts, both comic and tragic. What 


(1) ‘First bring together what not yet together time hath brought ; 
Poet, Actor, Public. The rest’s not worth a thought.” 
“ Germany is the land of Trades’ Unions of all kinds; and the German theatre- 
managers have theirs. Grillparzer wrote this on the occasion of one of their great 
gatherings for discussing the encouragement of dramatic art and the improvement of 
the German stage. It is the old poet’s condemnation of those who, on behalf of art, 
being cumbered about much serving, neglect the one thing needful. I know not 
whether posterity has yet fulfilled the prophecy of Byron, that it would one day have 
to learn the name of Grillparzer: but if not, the sooner it does so the better. 
VOL. IX. N.S. Q 
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he saw he has related in letters to a German friend,! and these 
letters contain such excellent critical remarks, and so vividly de- 
scribe both the parts themselves and Garrick’s performance of 
them, that they seem to have been written, as Shakespeare himself 
has written— 

‘* Not for an age, but for all time.” 


To me, at least, these letters have been as tickets of admission to the 
pit of Drury Lane Theatre. After reading them I seem to have seen 
and heard Garrick in some of his happiest scenes, to have talked over 
his performance of them with an acute and observant spectator, and 
to have caught and retained something of the enthusiasm with which 
that performance was applauded a hundred years ago by the audience 
into whose midst I have been transported. Yet the works of Lich- 
tenberg are worse than lost. They are to be found in every German 
library, and even cheap editions of them are sold by the booksellers ; 
but they belong to that unfortunate class of Forgotten Books which 
cannot be again discovered, because they have never been missed. 
If you ask about them, hundreds will doubtless answer, ‘“ We have 
them ;” and few, if any, will be able to add, ‘“‘ We have read them.” 
Well, then, let me say do read, at least, these letters about Garrick, 
and compare the contents of them with what, in this so-called critical 
age, now passes for criticism.” 

Quin was off the stage when Lichtenberg visited London. Old 
Macklin, the unacknowledged father of the “ natural school,” which 
young Garrick had meanwhile identified with his own genius, still 
lingered on it, and our German critic has preserved for us a striking 
portrait of his Shylock. He, Shuter, Barry, Lewis, Lee, and Wood- 
ward, were then the strength of the Covent Garden company. With 
Garrick, Parsons and Palmer, King, Smith, Dodd, and last, but cer- 
tainly not least, the saturnine Weston (Garrick’s ideal in low comedy), 
adorned the boards of Old Drury. Lichtenberg saw them all; and 
these letters of his contain much discriminating criticism of their 
various styles. But our interest is concentrated on his descriptions 
of David Garrick. Garrick himself he saw in the plays, not only 
of Shakespeare, but also of Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 

(1) M. Heinrich Christian Baye. 

(2) Since this paper was written, I have ascertained that the Letters of Lichtenberg 
formed the subject of some articles which appeared in the first numbers of the Victoria 
Magazine. ‘Those articles I have not seen, nor do I know what was the point of view 
from which they were written. But a really good contemporary and descriptive criti- 
cism of Garrick’s acting cannot be too carefully or generally preserved from disappear- 
ance into that wallet wherein Time “ puts alms for oblivion.” To the majority of those 
who may happen to read the present notice of them, Lichtenberg’s critical descriptions 
of Garrick in the character of Hamlet will probably be as new as they were to the 
writer of it, when he first read them a month ago; and I trust that the interest of them 


will not have been exhausted even for those to whom they may happen to be already 
known, either in the original, or through the medium of the Victoria Magazine. 
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Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and others, whose plays are now unacted, and 
perhaps unactable. But our interest is again concentrated on 
Garrick’s interpretation of William Shakespeare. So to Garrick 
and Shakespeare let us confine our notice, at least for the present. 
No play of Shakespeare’s comes closer to us than Hamlet; no cha- 
racter more haunts and perplexes our imagination than that of its 
unheroic hero. How Hamlet is acted, how he has been acted, and 
how he should be acted, are questions which must always interest us. 
To Garrick’s interpretation of Hamlet, therefore, as transmitted 
to us by means of Lichtenberg’s interpretation of Garrick in that 
part, we will chiefly bespeak attention. But first a word or two 
about Garrick himself. 


III. 


At the time when these letters were written Garrick must have 
been nearly sixty.? 


‘“T have seen Mr. Garrick” (writes Lichtenberg to his friend Heinrich Baye) 
“eight times; and in some of his best parts. Once, as Abel Drugger in Ben 
Jonson’s Alchemist, which is greatly altered in the acting copy; once, as 
Archer, in Farquhar’s Stratagem; once, as Sir John Brute, in Vanbrugh’s 
Provoked Wife; twice, as Hamlet; once, as Lusignan, in Hill’s adaptation of 
Zaire ;2 once, as Benedick, in Much Ado about Nothing; and finally, as 
Don Leon, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Rule a Wife and have a Wife. More- 
over, I have spoken with him frequently, and have now free access to his box. 
Some say that Weston equals him in Abel Drugger, and that formerly Quin 
equalled him in Sir John Brute. Be that as it may, in all the other parts I 
have mentioned his equal has neyer yet appeared, and perhaps never will appear 
on the British, or any other, stage. No one now living is capable of imitating 
even a single particular of Garrick’s acting, much less the wondrous ensemble of 
it. Judge, then, how rare must be that union of intellectual and physical gifts 
which has enabled Garrick to originate the effects he produces. I never saw 
Quin in Sir John Brute; but my own impression of Garrick’s acting and that 
of his supposed rivals, in parts which have enabled me to compare them, leaves 
me extremely mistrustful of all I have sometimes heard said about Quin and 
Weston being equal to him in any part. Pray do not suppose me insensible to 
the great merits of Weston—now the popular favourite. I think he has made 
me laugh more than all other British actors put together. Nature has carved 
him from head to foot in comic outlines. His figure, his face, his voice, every 
look and tone and gesture of the man, irresistibly provoke the laughter which 
he never shares; and which is increased, at every instant, by the unalterable 
and reproachful gravity of his countenance. From the moment when Weston 
first appears upon the stage the attention of the greater part of the audience is 
Withdrawn from the rest of the play, and entirely concentrated on him. You 
will readily understand that such an actor, playing before such an audience, 
cannot possibly play ill. The theatre, so long as he is on the stage, has no eyes 
or ears but for him. But with Garrick, good heavens, what a difference! From 


(1) He was born in 1716. (2) Voltaire’s. 
Q2 
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the moment he enters, what you instinctively seek, and infallibly find in him is, 
not the isolated humour of a single part, but the effectual purpose of the 
whole piece; of which he is not merely a striking feature, but the intelligent 
soul whereby the whole piece is, as it were, inhabited and filled with surprising 
significance. For in him is the one touch of nature which gives to all parts and 
portions of the play a kinship with each other. Ben Jonson has indicated the 
character of Abel Drugger by only here a point and there a point; but the actor 
who draws his outline of the character firmly through these points can hardly 
go wrong. It is a part which affords to such an actor as Weston the best pos- 
sible occasion for giving effect to all the peculiarities of his natural drollery; 
especially in those long intervals when Abel remains upon the stage without 
speaking ; as, for instance, in the Alchemist’s chamber where, saving the back- 
ground figures of a few sorcerers and astrologers busied about their mystic 
rites, the only company present consists of human skeletons, crocodiles, ostrich’s 
eggs, and empty alembics wherein who knows what imps of hell may be lurk- 
ing. MethinksI see him, when some hasty movement of one of the astrologers, 
or any sudden noise, positively congeals him with terror. There he stands, 
stark as a mummy, with his feet together side by side, in parallel lines, and 
every angle of his body rigid with the frozen immobility of fear! Then, as the 
cause of his alarm subsides, he begins to unthaw and come to life again,— 
slowly, twitchingly. Animation first reeommences in the eyes, which gradually 
turn; then the neck, the head, e¢ cetera. All this while the majority of the 
spectators is in fits of laughter. Nor can even the discriminating critic escape 
the infection of this incipient cachinnation, but must needs follow suit; so 
irresistibly ludicrous is the figure before him. But, when Garrick acts this 
part, it is the discriminating critic who first applauds, and the rest of the spec- 
tators who follow suit. Garrick’s Abel Drugger is an altogether different, and 
quite unique creation. Abstracted from every conceivable aspect of the author’s 
conception, and completed by a vast knowledge of all the details which indi- 
vidualise, and a consummate command of all the arts which represent character, 
he not only improves the author’s conception of the part, but he impersonates 
that improved conception in such a way as to render its most delicate and least 
salient characteristics immediately apparent and intelligible, even to the gods 
of the gallery. Without disturbing that paralysis of terror to which Weston’s 
acting limits the humour of this part (and which, though convenient for broad 
comic effect, is made tedious by repetition), Garrick’s minute by-play is never 
monotonous. The subtle variations of his countenance are incipient and inex- 
haustible; and poor Abel betrays, every minute, some fresh and previously 
unsuspected absurdity in the innermost fibre of his character. I will only 
mention, by way of example, a single trait, which Weston is quite incapable of 
imitating, and still more incapable of inventing. When the astrologers spell 
out the name of Abel Drugger in the stars, the poor gull says, with a certain 
self-satisfaction, ‘ That is my name.’ Now, Garrick gives to this satisfaction 
the quality of secret self-homage. He makes you at once understand that, at 
this moment, there is in the depths of Abel’s confused sensations, a vague 
inarticulate sentiment that any open expression of self-satisfaction would be 
wanting in respect to the majesty of the stars. He turns softly aside from the 
astrologers, and, for a minute’or two, you see him silently caressing and enjoy- 
ing this new sensation, till the rapture of it gradually flushes the wrinkling 
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circles round his eyes, and at last overflows his whole countenance, as he half 
whispers to himself ‘ That is my name.’ The effect, upon all who behold it, of 
this unconscious betrayal of secret self-congratulation, is quite indescribable. 
You at once recognise in Abel Drugger, not only the passive stupidity of a born 
fool, but the active absurdity of a fool who is beginning to reason his way to a 
ridiculously high opinion of himself.” 


Lichtenberg, elsewhere, observes that Garrick’s utterance of those 
four words, “‘ That is my name,” gave to the character of Abel Drugger 
a significance which would have astonished Ben Jonson. No doubt; 
for the words themselves are not to be found in the original play, 
which Mr. Gifford calls the “ noblest effort of Jonson’s genius.” I 
know not who wrote the acting copy of the Alchemist which Lich- 
tenberg saw acted at Drury Lane; but if it were Cibber, he was 
doubtless as innocent as Ben Jonson of the meanings given by 
Garrick to those words. I shall venture to detain the reader of this 
essay a few moments longer in presence of Lichtenberg’s portrait of 
Garrick, before we look at Garrick’s portrait of Hamlet. 

Our German critic observes that those who preferred Quin to 
Garrick in the character of Sir John Brute, had mentioned to him, 
in support ef their judgment, the fact that Quin was, in real life, 
“a sort of Sir John Brute ;” and this very fact, he adds, made him 
more than ever suspicious of their-judgment. One is reminded 
by this observation of Quin’s portrait drawn by Churchill in the 
“ Rosciad.” 

‘‘ His eyes, in gloomy socket taught to roll, 
Proclaim’d the sullen habit of his soul. 


Heavy and phlegmatic, he trod the stage, 
Too proud for tenderness, too dull for rage. 
* * * * 


Nor less he pleased, when, on some surly plan 
He was, at once, the actor and the man.” 


But Lichtenberg truly affirms that only a thorough-bred gentle- 
man can act the blackguard without vulgarity. 


“It requires,” he says, ‘‘a perfect familiarity with the manners of good 
society to represent upon the stage a drunken debauchee, such as Sir John 
Brute, without shocking good taste, and offending the refinement of a cultivated 
audience. There are, unfortunately, Sir John Brutes in every class of society ; 
and I suspect that Quin’s Sir John Brute was the Sir John Brute of country 
squires, foxhunters, and tavern brawlers; whereas what Garrick shows us in 
this character is the good-for-nothing gentleman, the disreputable man of 
quality, who is at home in the best society. Now assuredly the effect which is 
made upon us by the representation of such a character as Sir John Brute, 
depends entirely upon the actor, and not upon the author. “Tis the tone that 
makes the tune. The self-same oath which falls heavily and coarsely from the 
mouth that is sucking a clay pipe at a tavern, trips saucily, with a dainty grace, 
from between the lips of the fine gentleman who is sauntering along the Mall. 
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There are a hundred different ways of saying G d——mn. By-the-bye, I 
must not omit to mention that Garrick’s enemies, who put Quin above him on 
the ground that Quin was a real Sir John Brute, do not scruple to impute all 
manner of latent vices to Garrick’s character .because, forsooth, he plays Sir 
John Brute to the life. 

‘* Most people appreciate in a comic actor nothing more than the purely comic 
effect of his acting; without examining whether this be the result of consummate 
art and humour, or simply due to the natural absurdities of a mere Jack Pud- 
ding. There are others whose sense of humour, for lack of good taste and 
knowledge of the world, can only be excited by excessive doses of the vis 
comica ; and these latter always applaud an exaggerated realism. All ‘such 
persons would openly condemn the acting of Garrick, if the utterance of their 
judgment were not checked by an uncomfortable fear of compromising the 
reputation of it. They have, therefore, no better means of safely gratifying 
their ignorance and bad taste than to compare him unfavourably with common- 
place actors. Probably, in despite of his immense popularity, nine out of ten 
spectators are unable to see in Garrick all he shows them, or receive from him 
all that he gives. This, however, is an inconvenience which he shares with the 
greatest geniuses ; with Hogarth,—and even with Shakespeare. Their intellect 
illuminates every cranny of the subject over which it plays; but the more or 
less that we discover in such a subject by the light of that illumination, must 
depend on the strength of our own eyesight. 

‘* What gives to this man his astonishing ascendancy over our imagination, 
and his unrivalled command of our sympathies? Many things, no doubt. But 
much of it is probably due to his felicitous physical formation. There is in his 
physiognomy, his figure, and his gait, a peculiar distinction and charm which 
I have just now and then noticed in a few Frenchmen, but have never observed 
in any other Englishman. And when I say Frenchmen, I mean only French 
of the very highest society, and belonging to the elder generation ; men who 
have passed middle age in a social sphere of the utmost refinement. For in- 
stance, when he turns to salute any one, it is not only his head and shoulders, 
or arms and legs, that come into play, but all these, all together, and every 
other part of the man, that simultaneously and harmoniously contribute, each 
its special grace, to the most refined expression of a supreme courtesy, such as 
could not haye been surpassed by the greatest grand seigneur of the Court of 
Louis XIV. There is no man in England who can make Garrick’s bow. When 
he enters upon the stage, simply as Garrick, in any part which does not demand 
from his countenance some set expression of cruelty, fear, hope, &c., there is in 
his regard a gracious somewhat that is irresistibly attractive. His stature is 
below the middle height; his frame is small, but marvellously compact; and 
the whole man is harmoniously held together. His limbs are exquisitely pro- 
portioned, and the keenest eye cannot detect a single defect, either in their 
structure or their movements. In these latter you always recognise that rich 
reserve of physical strength which pleases more by repression than display. 
Nothing in him is slipshod, slovenly, or slouching. No actor ever needed less 
elbow-room for effective gesture. And, where all other players overshoot the 
line of beauty by an inch or two, in giving free play to their arms and legs, 
Garrick hits it off to a hair, never missing, and never exceeding, it. Amongst 
other actors he moves like a man amongst marionnettes. His way of walking 
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across the stage, of shrugging his shoulders, of crossing his arms, of cocking his 
hat, or putting it on and taking it off, in short, whatever he does, is so easily 
and securely done, that the man appears to be all right hand. His intelligence 
is ubiquitous throughout every muscle of his body. No part of him is unin- 
formed with soul. And all is so harmoniously proportioned! The strong thigh, 
and shapely leg, taper, fine and finer, downwards, terminating in the neatest 
foot you ever saw; and the powerful arm is attached by the most agreeable 
gradation of graceful outline to the small, and delicately expressive, hand. Nor 
is this rare union of strength and grace merely apparent. In that scene, in the 
Alchemist, where he boxes, he uses his legs and arms,’and flits about so nimbly, 
that he seems to fly. Inthe dance in Much Ado about Nothing, he is distin- 
guished by the airy lightness and fine firmness of his steps. When I saw him 
in that scene the public, in ecstasies, was so unconscionable as to encore its 
Roscius. You imitate, without knowing it, each expression of his varying 
countenance. Is he serious, so are you. Does he frown, your eyebrow twitches, 
and you frown with him: and if he smiles, you smile. When, in some aside, 
he appears to be taking the public into his confidence, there is something in the 
whole manner of the man so enjoyingly affable, that every heart goes forth to 
meet him. 


‘You have doubtless heard much of his extraordinary power of change of 
face. Here is one example of it. When he played the part of Sir John Brute, 
I was close to the stage, and could observe him narrowly. He entered with 
the corners of his mouth so turned down as to give to his whole countenance the 
expression of habitual sottishness and debauchery. And this artificial form of 
the mouth he retained, unaltered, from the beginning to the end of the play; 
with the exception only, that, as the play went on, the lips gaped and hung 


more and more in proportion to the gradually increasing drunkenness of the 
character he represented. This made-up face was uot produced by stage paint, 
but solely by muscular contraction : and it must be so identified by Garrick 
with his idea of Sir John Brute as to be spontaneously assumed by him whenever 
he plays that part ; otherwise, his retention of such a mask, without ever once 
dropping it either from fatigue or surprise, even in the most boisterous action 
of his part, would be quite inexplicable. Now consider this. Many years have 
passed since the ci-devant law student, at the age of twenty-four, and to the horror 
of his very respectable bourgeois relations, suddenly commenced the career of an 
actor; and, on his first appearance upon the boards of Goodman’s Fields, sur- 
passed all the more experienced actors of that time. He started in this career with 
a good education, and every natural gift which can contribute to success in his- 
trionic art. Ever since then he has been the idol of the public, the.favourite of 
the great, the salt of good society. All the rising authors of England soon be- 
came his intimate friends. He helped to form them; and they helped to form 
him. Before his penetrating faculty of observation the world lay open like a 
book printed in large type: and he soon knew it by heart; knew, and could 
perfectly interpret, every character in it, from the beau of St. James’s to the 
bully of St. Giles’s. He has frequented, from his youth upwards, the great 
school in which Shakespeare was a student, and, like Shakespeare (who in that 
school became a master), he has never waited for the spark of inspiration to fall 
from the bosom of the gods, but has passed every hour of his days in careful, 
though intuitive, study of mankind. Jn England, genius alone is not all-suffi- 
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cient, as it is in Germany. I am by no means surprised that this immense, 
intricate, demiurgic London, where daily life and thought are ever pulsing at 
high pressure, should, from time to time, throw out authors whose works serve, 
for the more rudimental public of other nations, as rules and compasses whereby 
to make accurate measurements of human nature. But what does surprise me 
is, that London should not produce—I will not say more men such as Garrick, 
Hogarth, and Fielding, but—more men who, in their own departments of 
social life, are not as remarkable as are those three in their several departments 
cf art. Knowledge of the world gives to author and actor an ascendancy over 
every class. The immense knowledge of the world which, by those who have 
any such knowledge, will be immediately recognised in Garrick’s acting, may, 
perhaps, seem to be thrown out o’ window, inasmuch as it is merely employed 
for the production of stage effects. But those only are rich, who are rich 
enough to throw away what their poorer fellow-creatures would hoard and 
treasure if they had it. Were Garrick to act a gourmand who, having before 
him a roast capon, should wish to ascertain by touch whether the bird were well 
roasted, I will bet that he would touch it only with the fourth finger of his left 
hand. All other fingers of either hand are too strong and have too little senti- 
ment, for so delicate an investigation. But these are illustrative niceties of 
intelligence which one must discover, or imagine, for the service of one’s own 
appreciation of an actor’s character: by attempting to impose them upon the 
imagination of others, one incurs a great risk of falling into the ridiculous.” 


IT am afraid that, in this clever remark, our German critic has not 
escaped the risk to which he refers. It is excellent criticism, but a 
bad illustration; and though it shows an admirable appreciation of 


the subtlety of Garrick’s genius, it also betrays a praiseworthy ignor- 
ance of the nature of the gourmand ; who assuredly would not employ 
the sense of touch at all for the satisfaction of his doubts as to the 
edible condition of a roast capon. But let us now hear what Lich- 
tenberg has to tell us about Garrick in the part of Hamlet. 


IV. 


‘‘ Hamlet appears,” says our informant, ‘‘ in a suit of mourning, the only one 
which is to be seen at Court within a few months after the death of the late king. 
With him are Horatio and Marcellus : the two latter in uniform. They are await- 
ing the arrival of the ghost. Hamlet is walking up and down the stage, with his 
arms tightly folded high over his chest, and his hat pulled down low over his 
eyes, like a man who is struggling with strong inward emotion. The stage is 
darkened. The hour is midnight, and the night is bitter cold. You feel that 
the night is cold, and that there is witchery in the air. For there is something 
chilling and thrilling in the profound silence of the immense audience. The 
several thousand faces around us are strained and fixed as still as faces painted 
onawall. All respiration seems suspended; and the hush of the whole house 
is so intense that you might hear a pin drop in the furthest corner of it. Ham- 
let is now in the far background of the stage, a little to the left. He has his 
back turned tothe audience. At this moment, Horatio starts, and points to the 
right, where the ghost suddenly becomes visible to us all; I know not how, 
but as though it had all this while been there, though hitherto unperceived. 
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‘Look, my lord, it comes!’ Horatio cries. Garrick, at these words, rapidly 
turns round; and, instantly confronted by the ghost, he staggers backward 
three or four paces. His knees knock together; his legs seem giving way 
beneath him. His hat falls to the ground. His two arms are stretched 
out before him horizontally—the right arm quite straight, and the right hand 
on a level with his head: the left arm slightly curved, and the hand lower. 
The fingers of both hands are spread wide. The mouth gapes open. In this 
entreating, deprecating attitude, he remains for awhile perfectly motionless; 
like a man suddenly petrified by the terror from which he was endeavouring to 
escape. His two friends, who are already familiarised with the apparition, 
support his sinking frame. His countenance expresses such intense horror 
that, long before he uttered a word, I was seized with a cold shuddering. The 
silence of the audience was freezing and awful. All present experienced, in 
that moment, a general sensation of insecurity and fearful curiosity. Then, at 
length, he speaks; not with the beginning, but the end of a long respiration ; 
and in half-suffocated tremulous accents, he exclaims faintly, ‘Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us!’ These words complete the tremendous effect 
of the scene, which they render the grandest and most terrible that was ever 
witnessed on the stage.” 


I cannot help thinking that Goethe must have had ‘in his mind’s 
eye’ this portrait by Lichtenberg of Garrick’s Hamlet, when he 
wrote his own admirable description of the same scene in Wilhelm 
Meister. But what a contrast it presents to us between the tempera- 
ments of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries! This Georg 


Christian Lichtenberg was a man of robust sense and wide culture, 
a satirist, a sceptic, a mathematician. Yet see how xaif and child- 
like is the terror with which he is impressed by the scene he has 
described to us! Nowadays the most unlettered bagman would be 
above such weakness; and had the genial critic of the Saturday 
Review been present, in all probability his only emotion in contem- 
plating such a scene would have been one of curiosity about the 
mechanical contrivance for bringing the ghost upon the stage ; and 
some anticipatory pleasure in the opportunity, doubtless about to be 
afforded by the clumsiness of it, for his subsequent ridicule of the 
stage-manager. The late Mr. Charles Kean has actually been 
bepraised by the whole chorus of English critics for what they 
are pleased, in all seriousness, to call his “restoration of Shake- 
speare ”’—that is to say, for burying the spirit of Shakespeare under 
a huge rubbish-heap of painted pasteboard—a sad, though gaudy 
mausoleum of corrupted taste and departed good-sense ; which 
neither the gibbering and squeaking of a wretchedly incompetent 
actor, nor the impudent puffing of an importunate press, nor yet the 
lamentable success of the whole concern as a commercial speculation, 
have prevented from being discreditable to the age which accepted 
it as an interpretation of Shakespeare. 
But to return to Garrick : 
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Lichtenberg continues,—‘‘ The ghost beckons Hamlet to follow him. Could 
you but have seen Garrick in the movement, when he endeavours to rid himself 
of the two friends who are holding him back! Itis only mechanically, and un- 
consciously, that he goes on speaking and struggling with Horatio and Marcel- 
lus. All this while his eyes are intensely fixed upon the ghost, and his whole 
being is in the look of those eyes. At last, however, he loses patience with this 
friendly hindrance which, till then, he has scarcely realised. He turns upon his 
two friends, shakes them off with impetuosity, and draws his sword upon them 
with a movement as flashingly rapid as his sudden perception of the impediment 
which they are placing in the way of his uncontrollable impulse. The effect of 
this movement upon the audience is striking, as he exclaims, ‘ By heaven, I'll 
make a ghost of him that lets me!’ That is enough for Horatio and Marcellus; 
for there is no withstanding the tone in which those words are uttered. They 
loose their hold upon the prince, who, with his drawn sword pointed in the 
direction of the ghost, then mutters, ‘Go on, I'll follow thee.’ The ghost now 
recedes, and slowly disappears. Hamlet, however, remains, as it were, trans- 
fixed upon the spot whence he has last addressed the receding phantom; his 
sword still stretched before him, as though to puta certain distance between 
himself and the spectre in whose track he feels irresistibly urged forwards. 
Then, just as the spectator loses sight of the ghost altogether, the immovable 
figure of the prince begins to follow it; slowly, hesitatingly, like a man who is 
jerked onward from within, and is fearfully feeling his way over dangerous 
ground. From time to time he halts; then again advances, creepingly, with 
labouring breath; his gaze still fixed upon the spot where the ghost was last 


seen; his hair dishevelled; until, at last, him also we slowly lose sight of behind 
the scenes.” 


I know not whether the readers of this paper have been more 
fortunate than myself; I hope they have ; but I have never seen the 
scene above described, either on the English or the German stage, 
but what the struggle between Hamlet and his two companions 
appeared to me like a scuffle between three railway porters. It isa 
scene which is fatally provocative of attempts at originality upon the 
part of commonplace performers. I have seen and heard a German 
actor much applauded in it, for grasping his sword by the blade and 
brandishing the cross on the hilt of it in the face of the ghost, by 
way of superstitious safeguard in the acceptance of a supernatural 
invitation. This was by many critics declared to be a stroke of 
genius. 

Lichtenberg tells us, what we are glad to hear, that the impression 
made by Garrick in the scene which our German critic has so well 
described, was made upon the most intellectually sensitive audience in 
Europe. Times are changed ; but we may at least be proud of the past. 
Our German thinks that the sight of Garrick’s acting in this scene, 
was enough to kindle in every spectator whatever latent spark of 
histrionic talent nature might have given him, and that, in that 
moment, every man present wished to be an actor. . 
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‘“* But,” he shrewdly adds, ‘‘ here comes the difficulty. Acting like Garrick’s, 
and writing like Shakespeare’s, are the effects of causes profoundly hidden. It 
is easy to imitate them; or rather, not them, but the more or less plausible 
simulacrum of them, which the copyist produces with a fidelity in proportion to 
his own powers. This simulacrum of genius is often attained by talent; but 
between it and the true original there is always an impassable distance. What 
the house-painter produces may be as carefully finished, in its own way, as a 
picture by Raphael. But between it and Raphael’s painting there can never be 
any comparison. Every actor who commands the plaudits of a large audience 
is not, for that reason, a Garrick. Nor is every author a Shakespeare, who 
blabs to the public some pretended secret of human nature, in a superannuated 
prose, chock-full of ostentatious violations of good taste. Smith is one of those 
clever imitative actors who have no intuitive, or personally acquired, knowledge 
of human nature, and only know the world at second hand. Before he had 
attained to his present well-merited reputation, he once played the scene we 
have been talking of. He resolved to model his action upon that of Garrick, 
but he was also anxious to display his own originality by adding something 
new. So, when the ghost appeared, he took off his hat to him in order to show 
becoming respect to the shade of his departed parent. In remembrance of that 
feat Mr. Smith got the nickname of ‘ Mr. Hamlet.’ But ’tis a nickname which 
the town has already forgotten.” 


I have never seen Mr. Fechter in the part of Hamlet, but I have 
been told, I hope erroneously, that he too has performed precisely 
the same feat, without even Mr. Smith’s claim to originality as 
the inventor of it, amidst the applause of London audiences. 


= 


‘**Garrick’s wondrous grace of manner and movement,” says Lichtenberg, 
‘seems as though he had received it gratis from the hand of nature. But I am 
certain that it has cost him long self-training and careful study of the best types 
of high breeding in the best society of London; just as the style which we all 
so much admire in the oligographs of antiquity is assuredly not so much the 
wild fruit of a rich climate as the carefully developed flower of a splendid 
culture and the choice residuum of fastidious selection—the little saved out of 
much discarded. Add to this the presence of mind derived from a perfect con- 
sciousness of his own superiority. He has nothing to fear. The whole public 
look up to him; the very few whose personal value is above his own belong to 
that class which knows how to notice and be silent. In all he does and says 
you will not find the slightest trace of that nervous anxiety to please, which is 
so often displeasing in even good actors. When he acts the courtier or fine 
gentleman he is what he represents—a thorough man of the world and perfect 
grand seigneur, at home to-night in his own pasteboard court at Drury Lane, 
a guest to-morrow at the brilliant court of St. James’s. 

“In that admirable monologue, ‘O that this too, too, solid flesh would 
melt,’ &c., he works out, if I may use a mathematical term, a whole series of 
small equations, which serve to bring the action of average human nature up to 
the highest degree of individualised intensity. Tears of righteous affliction for 
the loss of so beloved and admirable a father (whose unweeping widow is a wife 
again before her weeds are a year old); tears the most difficult of all to suppress, 
because, in such a struggle between conflicting duties, they are the only solace 
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of an honest heart; tears restrained, yet ever starting from the bitter sources 
of a boundless resentment; overwhelm the utterance of Garrick when he 
exclaims, ‘ So excellent a king!’ The last word of the sentence is submerged 
in a choking sob, inaudible, and yet visible in the inarticulate quiver of the 
lips, which immediately afterwards close convulsively, as though to break off 
too literal a translation of the secret grief, which thus vented might degenerate 
into unmanliness. ‘So excellenta k....!’ This revelation of unwept tears 
discovers to us simultaneously the heavy weight of a deep inward woe and the 
strength of the soul which is enduring it. At the close of the monologue a just 
impatience mingles its tones with those of Hamlet’s lamentation ; but just as 
his uplifted arm falls, like the stroke of a hatchet, to accentuate the climax of 
his scorn and indignation, the expected word which should accompany the 
action is, to the astonishment of the audience, not forthcoming. It fails alto- 
gether for an instant, re-emerging the instant after from the deepest depths of 
a profound emotion, all heavy and weak with the inward tears in which it has 
been plunged. At that moment my neighbour and I, who ¢il/ that moment 
had not uttered a word to each other, suddenly grasped hands, and simulta- 
neously ejaculated some inarticulate ery—I know not what. The effect was 
irresistible and utterly indescribable.” 


Our estimate of Garrick’s genius should, I think, be heightened by 
the foregoing description ; for it indicates the incommensurable 
elevation of effect which may be given to the written word of even 
the greatest author, when it is uttered by a great actor. There 
is some danger, perhaps, lest the once careless depreciation of Shake- 
speare’s marvellous art, be now succeeded by an equally careless and 
much too uninquisitive and slavish assumption of its absolute per- 
fection. What is the raison d’étre of Hamlet’s conduct? Goethe 
has described it as the oppression suffered by the mind of Hamlet 
under the weight of a deed which he feels himself unable to carry 
out. Gervinus has declared that, with this explanation, Goethe 
has plucked out the heart of Hamlet’s mystery ; and that the famous 
chapters in Wilhelm Meister have exhausted all that is to be said 
upon the subject. This opinion, so far as I know, is either tacitly or 
expressly adopted by every modern critic who has undertaken to 
prove, by analytical demonstration, the exquisite art of the tragedy. 
I must confess, however, that my immense reverence for Goethe as 
an unrivalled critic, has never quite convinced me that his hypothesis 
is thoroughly exhaustive of all the facts which Shakespeare sets before 
us in this tragedy; or, perhaps, I should rather say that it seems 
to me to leave unclosed between those facts, sundry gaps in which 
there is still room for doubts and guesses. Accepting Goethe’s ex- 
planation, we must attribute to Hamlet an affection for his dead 
father, not only so intense and overwhelming, but also so pure and 
free from selfish admixture, as to leave dramatically inexplicable, 
even after every allowance made for the postulated weakness of his 
character, Hamlet’s continuous trifling with the urgent duty laid 
upon him by the ghost ; if it were not that the effect of this emotion 
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is continually checked, and held in suspense, by a conflicting senti- 
ment of lingering tenderness and filial compassion for his mother; 
whose fate is terribly involved in the vengeance which her son is 
secretly sworn to execute upon her present husband. In the conflict 
of these two forces, whose opposed activities result in prolonged 
inaction, we have the elements of a highly dramatic, and intensely 
tragic situation. But what evidence has Shakespeare given us of the 
strength and quality which we hereby attribute to these antagonistic 
emotions ? We have no indication whatever of any excessive tender- 
ness for his mother, on the part of Hamlet. On the contrary; with 
all her faults, the Queen appears to cherish for her son a sort of 
feminine fondness which is, on the whole, stronger than any affection 
which she either merits or receives from him in return. Of Ham- 
let’s previous relations with his father we know very little; and the 
little that we do know does not imply any extraordinary intimacy 
between them. The late king was, we are told, a model monarch, 
and we have every reason to believe that he was also a conscientious 
and affectionate parent. As a general rule, all good fathers are 
loved by all good sons. But filial affection, especially of a son for a 
father, is not, as a general rule, so intense a sentiment as to become 
the exclusive motive power of a man’s whole life. To render drama- 
tically natural the assumed exceptional intensity of such a sentiment, 
it must be associated by the dramatist with our knowledge of some- 
thing exceptional in the circumstances out of which it springs. 
What were those circumstances in the case of Hamlet ? 

It is obvious that during his father’s lifetime the prince’s social 
position must have been an extremely pleasant one. He was heir- 
apparent to a throne which had been rendered popular and illustrious 
by the virtues of its occupant. In the fruits of that popularity his 
position, as the only son of “so excellent a king,” constituted him, 
by inheritance, co-partner. He doubtless revered and loved the 
parent to whose virtues he owed so much, and to whose throne he 
would succeed in the course of nature. Meanwhile, he stood con- 
spicuous at the right hand of that throne; and, next to the king his 
father, the foremost figure in the Court of Denmark. The sudden 
death of the king, and his mother’s subsequent marriage, grievously 
reverse this position. Claudius, who had hitherto been a mere acces- 
sory to the court of the elder Hamlet, an insignificant family 
appendage, now mounts the throne to which Hamlet had considered 
himself the rightful heir. And the prince, who was everything 
yesterday, is nobody to-day. It is not merely a parent, it is all that 
is pleasant in life which Hamlet thus loses. No excessive filial 
affection is needed to account for excessive resentment on the part of 
a man thus wrongfully deprived of his rightful position in the world ; 
which then, indeed, becomes out of joint to him. And, in many of 
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his utterances throughout the play, Hamlet fully betrays the natural 
but intense soreness, with which he is habitually brooding over the 
loss of his personal importance and legitimate position. But this, 
though a natural, is a more or less selfish sentiment. And if we 
add to it the suspicion of foul play, then the vehemence of Hamlet’s 
hatred for his uncle would doubtless intensify the utterance of that 
professed affection for his father, whereby this hatred must be 
justified in his own eyes. Again, as regards Hamlet’s sentiment 
towards his mother. Eldest sons in princely circumstances almost 
invariably feel themselves aggrieved by a mother’s second nuptials. 
When those nuptials oust them from their legitimate inheritance, 
the disgust thereby inspired is much more attributable to injured 
interests and offended pride, than to wounded affection; although 
the latter sentiment affords a pretext so obvious and so convenient, 
that it is perhaps unconsciously adopted by delicate natures to 
justify the manifestation of such disgust. A son may tenderly 
love his widowed mother. But he loves her with a protecting 
tenderness, which is probably connected with the flattering conscious- 
ness of her exclusive dependence upon his affection. He must 
naturally regard her as a part of his domestic property, perhaps 
the most precious part of it; but still a property, the ownership of 
which he is, in his heart of hearts, indisposed to surrender to the 
claim of a stranger. And this sentiment is quite independent of the 
affection whereby it is often, though not always, accompanied. A 
man may possess even a chimney ornament which he does not greatly 
care about, yet the cool appropriation of which by some intrusive 
neighbour he would doubtless resent, and which he would certainly 
object to see displayed, without his permission, on another man’s 
mantelpiece. Now, if we fairly examine the situation of Hamlet at 
the opening of this play, I think we must admit not only that the 
state of mind which I have indicated, and in which there is a certain 
basis of se/fish, though not unjustifiable, resentment, is appropriate 
to such a situation, but also that even the most high-minded and 
unselfish character, if suddenly placed in that situation, could hardly 
fail to be more or less affected by the sentiments which are involved 
in such a state of mind. But on the part of the character which 
Shakespeare has assigned to Hamlet, action must be paralysed by 
even a suspicion (which, if once entertained, would continually recur 
to torment its entertainer) of some lurking defect in the fundamental 
motives of a deed so terrible in itself, and so temptingly advantageous 
to the doer, that before the tribunal of a fastidiously sensitive con- 
science nothing but perfect purity of motive could redeem the 
execution of it from a retrospective charge of criminality. Such an 
explanation of Hamlet’s inaction is so consistent with our general 
knowledge of human nature, that it is irresistibly suggested by an 
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unemotional review of Hamlet’s position. But it places the whole 
play before us from a point of view which is utterly destructive of 
stage effect. And from this dilemma we can only be extricated by 
the aid of a great actor; who, recasting the author’s conception 
in the fire of his own genius, can infuse into the part he plays what- 
ever is wanting to make us see and understand it from some more 
theatrically effective point of view. In that overwhelming filial 
affection of which the spectator must needs be convinced before he 
can thoroughly interest himself in the stage representation of 
Hamlet’s character, whatever may appear insufficiently explained by 
Shakespeare’s written words was doubtless immediately explained, 
or better still, revealed beyond all need of explanation, by Garrick’s 
uttered sobs in the monologue, which Lichtenberg has so minutely 
described to us. 

These letters about Garrick are, indeed, so full of interesting 
observations, that one is constantly tempted to interrupt the course 
of those observations in order to follow out the reflections they 
suggest. The indulgence of that temptation has brought the present 
essay to its utmost limits. Many pages, however, still claim to be 
transcribed from the work which we have hereby undertaken to 
reintroduce to the countrymen of Garrick and Shakespeare. The 
author of it has preserved for us, in a very elaborate picture, the image 
of the greatest English actor as he appeared in one of his greatest 
parts to an English audience a hundred years ago. It is a full- 
length portrait, and larger than our present canvas. This rough 
tracing of it must therefore remain unfinished for a while. But, with 
the editor’s permission, I shall hope to continue and complete it in a 
subsequent number; by translating Lichtenberg’s description of 
Garrick in the succeeding scenes of Hamlet, and his thoughtful 
criticisms of Garrick’s delivery, by-play, and costume. Meanwhile 
we must lock up our lumber-room. 

Rosert Lyrtron. 
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Every European nation has been scandalised by the unworthy 
jealousy France has shown towards Germany during her efforts 
at unification, and, up to the fatal day of Sedan, every public man 
exclaimed, ‘“ Served her right.” Nevertheless, judging France from 
the moral stand-point of Europe, was there not something to be said 
for her? It was hard to give up the position of unquestioned 
military supremacy which she had gained during the last half cen- 
tury ; and her natural jealousy was associated with the still more 
cruel passion of fear. The history of Prussia, too, from the time of 
the great Frederick, is a record of annexations, not always due to 
natural causes, to the plebiscites of admiring populations anxious to 
group themselves under the «gis of the black eagle. It is, then, 
excusable, to a certain extent, that the French, unlike ourselves, 
were not altogether absorbed in admiration of the unity of Germany, 
—meaning, as it did, the formation of a terrible military Power, 
which might, indeed, be merely defensive, but which might also be 
used with effect on France, as it had been on Denmark. Of course 
we all know how largely the future prospects of the boy Louis, and 
of the herd of Napoleonic placemen, had to do with the war; but 
there was something behind all this,—the natural jealousy of a great 
Power, overshadowed, and, I may add, menaced, by a newly-born 
greater Power. 

We English repudiate such unworthy motives as jealousy ; never- 
theless, what is all this fear of ours about the aggrandisement of 
Russia? The same dangerous passion, with infinitely less excuse. 
True it is, that we are naturally indignant at the breach of so-called 
international law involved in the declaration of a Government 
which openly avows its intention of setting aside a solemn treaty. 
Still, the real origin of all this, of the treaty in question, and of the 
Crimean War itself, is unquestionably a deep jealousy of Russia in 
the East. 

With due respect for the awful Plenipotentiaries who decided the 
fate of the Levant in the spring of 1856 at Paris, it seems to me 
that they showed a considerable amount of simplicity in supposing 
that Russia, or indeed any nation, would submit for an indefinite 
time to stipulations involving national humiliation. Force, ener- 
getically applied, will doubtless cause an individual, or a nation, to 
submit to anything. It is conceivable that Russia might have so far 
conquered. us as to be able to make us send our minister annually to 
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Tzarsko ’Seloe, clothed in sackcloth and ashes, to do penance before 
the Emperor; but I doubt if we should have observed the solemn sti- 
pulation any longer than our weakness forced us so todo. Had the 
Emperor instead made us pay a large indemnity, or even made us 
cede certain colonies, we should have paid up and ceded with com- 
parative cheerfulness,—and there would have been an end of the 
matter, as far as we were concerned. 

It so happened that we were victorious, and, in addition to making 
the Emperor cede a certain territory, we imposed on him, and on the 
whole nation, a striking humiliation. Russia must not have a fleet on 
a sea two-thirds of the shore of which belong to her; while Turkey 
may be accumulating on the Bosphorus a powerful iron-clad navy, 
commanded and instructed by British ex-naval officers. Could such 
a stipulation endure? Thank God, the danger of a second Russian 
war has passed; a war avowedly undertaken to maintain a treaty 
intrinsically objectionable, of proved inutility, and which will doubt- 
less be profoundly modified at the Conference. Meantime I propose 
to make a few reflections on our policy, past and present, with regard 
to the Ottoman Empire. 


Let us ask, if it would be wise, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, again to undertake a war with Russia for the sake of the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire ? 

Should we have for our ally France? Surely war for any cause 
short of national independence, will be out of the question for her 
for this generation. Would Austria be a desirable ally? She would 
furnish men, and we money. Italy too might, or might not, be an 
ally on the same terms. A grim prospect for us tax-payers. And 
what is the cause that would inspire us to such sacrifices? The 
cause of Conservatism in its worst form. We should fight to main- 
tain the present unsatisfactory state of Eastern Europe, to rivet 
Moslem chains on millions of Christians, and to check the advance 
of Russia. In other words, we should fight against natural forces, 
which could only be delayed to the world’s detriment. We can 
never resuscitate the Turkish Empire. The more we fight for its 
“independence,” the more dependent upon us it becomes. 

Supposing the dogs of war once more let loose, it is not altogether 
useless, in view of possibilities, to inquire what Russia would oppose 
tous. It is more than probable that she would repeat the game 
played a little too late for her purposes in 1856, that of exciting 
Persia against us, and, through Persia, the Moslems of India. Sup- 
pose then, that, in addition to a war with Russia, we had another 
Indian Mutiny, this time possibly better organised. If the suppres- 
sion of that Mutiny taxed all our resources, and drove the nation 
mad with terror and cruelty in 1857, how would it be, say, in 1871, 
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with England drained of all her army, fighting Russia on the 
Danube? And what of Ireland and America ? 

The old Whig and Tory rule of religious ascendancy and landlord 
government has unquestionably formed not only Ireland into a hostile 
country, but has raised another Ireland in the United States; and 
the Conservative love of slavery and the slave-drivers, so ostentatiously 
shown during America’s agony, even to cheering the escape of the 
Alabama, has put us in an unfortunate position with the greatest 
republic in the world, whose goodwill is of consequence to the 
greatest potentates of Europe, and which has openly and in various 
ways avowed its determination to punish us on the first favourable 
opportunity. 

During the last Polish insurrection, when Lord Russell was scolding 
Russia so severely, it is said there was a formidable Russian squadron 
anchored at New York, with instructions to sail at once to Melbourne 
to make “ requisitions” there the moment the declaration of war 
reached them ; and war seemed, to the Russians at least, not unlikely 
at that time. Possibly the same orders were given to some Russian 
squadron more recently, and the result of such a step might be the 
breaking-up of our colonial empire. Fancy Melbourne called on to 
pay three or four millions sterling forthwith on behalf of the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Ottoman empire. I fear that the 
loyalty which rioted in welcoming the Duke of Edinburgh, would 
scarcely stand the test of ruin, undergone in a cause for which the 
colonists have no sympathy, and which they scarcely understand. 

The fitting out of scores of Alabamas from American ports, the 
avowed sympathy for the enemy of the Americans, the revival of 
Fenianism, and sundry other complications, would so strain our 
relations with America that it is scarcely possible we could keep at 
peace with her ; and then farewell to Canada. We could not even 
pretend to protect that country against a nation that could place 
twenty soldiers in the field to every one of ours. It is to be hoped 
that we should be able to prevent an Irish-American army from 
landing in Ireland: a far easier task than maintaining the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Ottoman empire. 

But are we bound in honour to uphold the Turkish empire and 
entangle ourselves with treaties on behalf of that Government, and 
are we bound to keep a watch upon Russia lest she become too strong 
for Europe? Why should we maintain the Ottoman Government 
any more than that of Morocco, which a few years ago was invaded 
and despoiled by Spain amidst the general indifference of Europe? 
Because Constantinople is such a magnificent position for a great 
Power, which, holding that city with the Sea of Marmora and the 
Dardanelles, could, it is said, dictate to Europe, and especially cut off 
our communications with India. 
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In order to preserve our communications with India against a sup- 
posed danger we have undertaken to shed rivers of British blood, to 
spend a hundred millions of money, and to keep under a blighting 
despotism the fairest regions of the world which are already laid waste 
by Turkish barbarism. 

The aggressions of Russia have, it must be confessed, long ago 
aroused the jealousies of Europe, especially of that nation whose 
aggressions can only compare with hers. We detest and loathe our 
vices when they are mirrored in our neighbour. 

Like the English, the Russians have usually despoiled savage 
nations. The Poles, though claiming to be civilised, were, with the 
exception of a small class, almost as barbarous as any of her victims. 
The Tartars of the Crimea, the various tribes of Cossacks, the 
Georgians, Mingrelians, Lesghians, Persians, are all barbarous people 
who provoke an organised Power to take their territory. The pro- 
cess has a certain sameness in it all over the world. The tribe nearest 
the Russian outpost on the Caucasus, or the British outpost on the 
Sutle], makes raids upon some tribe under the protection of the flag ; 
complaints are made to the central authority, which is too weak to 
punish ; the offence is again and again repeated, until at last the 
Government, Russian or English, is urged in self-defence to take 
another strip of territory, to make a broader river or a higher range 
of mountain the new frontier. In such cases civilisation must be 
aggressive, or it must succumb to barbarism. If the former allows 
its frontier subjects to be despoiled of their cattle, how can it in justice 
tax them for protection ? 

Much sympathy and indignation have been wasted on this matter. 
The Russians especially have been vilified on account of their mode 
of dealing with the Circassians. These tribes have been pictured as 
the most perfect physical types of the human race. Their beauty is 
not exaggerated and their patriotism is beyond question, though it 
partakes more of religious fanaticism than what we understand by 
patriotism. However, granting them these virtues, the fact remains 
that they are essentially robbers, as the poor Christians in Bulgaria 
and Asia Minor, where thousands of them have been quartered by 
the Turks, know too well; and the Russians were bound in self- 
defence to extend their frontier further and further until the whole 
country was absorbed. 

At the time of the Crimean war great hopes were entertained that 
these Circassians would prove valuable allies, so certain adventurous 
gentlemen were sent as British envoys to rouse them to combine and 
fight against their old enemy. When our fleet had caused the 
evacuation of the small Russian forts on the coast, the Circassians 
condescended to rush down the hills and pillage them, and then and 
there ended all their co-operation. The Russians actually maintained 
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complete communication with their armies in the trans-Caucasian pro- 
vinces through a line of deep and perilous defiles, and Mouravieff 
invested Kars for six months without apparently troubling his head 
about these romantic Circassians; and when Omer Pasha landed in 
Mingrelia to pretend to make a diversion in favour of the doomed 
fortress, where was the co-operating Circassian army? We learned 
afterwards that our jealous allies, the Turks, had carefully insensed 
these mountaineers, that the “Ingleez” were hog-eating infidels 
whom it would be better to have nothing to do with; for how could 
God’s blessing rest on a cause for which the uncircumcised fought ? 
Finis Circassiz ! 

It is true that at times the civilised race is shamelessly aggressive. 
This results from the greed of employment on the part of ambitious 
military officers, and the arrogance of a race which has learned to 
despise the weaker ones. No words are too strong to denounce the 
violent aggressions, the arrogant contempt of all laws, human and 
divine, the trampling under foot of sacred justice, which Russia has 
shown more than once in dealing with weaker nations. I should say 
that these Muscovites had almost equalled the English in these out- 
rages, had I not in my mind such cases as the Chinese war, the 
Affghanistan invasion, and the conquest of Burmah. 

I confess myself stupid enough not to be able to see how Russia 
would become the mistress of the world, or even threaten European 
liberty, by the possession of Constantinople and the Dardanelles. 
What, let us ask, has been the result of her encroachments in these 
regions so far? Before the war of 1828 no European trading-vessel 
was allowed to enter the Black Sea. It was a sort of fabled region, 
the people living on the coasts in a state of barbarism and isolation, 
and the only trade being that in slaves—some of these the daughters 
of Circassian fathers who sold them, others the spoil of Moslem 
slave-hunters, who regularly made raids upon Christian villages to 
carry off young girls and boys for the Constantinople slave-market, 
as now in Central Africa. 

The first effect of the Russian victories was to open the Black Sea 
to the merchant-fleets of all nations; and no people on earth, save 
the natives, have gained more from this Russian measure than the 
English. Supposing, then, that the Russians made another advance 
southward, is it not possible that the better Government they would 
introduce would raise these countries to be better markets for the 
world ? 

At present Constantinople is but a huge collection of wooden huts, 
periodically burned down by hundreds. Its so-called streets are but 
narrow, ill-paved lanes, infested by mangy dogs, and impassable to 
carriages. All the commerce worth speaking of is carried on by the 
Christians, and these are incessantly striving to cast off their alle- 
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giance and become the subjects of some foreign power who can protect 
them. These Christian people, though representing exclusively all 
that has any commercial life in the empire, forming, as it were, the 
arterial blood of the body politic, are nevertheless regarded as pariahs 
and outcasts by their arrogant and lazy Moslem lords ; for, in defiance 
of treaty, the oath of a Christian is not even yet received in a Turkish 
court of justice. 

The environs of Constantinople form a roadless desert. I believe 
I scarcely exaggerate when I assert that, excepting the French main 
road between Beyrout and Damascus, the only road in the Turkish 
empire is that on which the Sultan takes his evening drive. True, 
we hear from time to time of so many leagues of road made by such- 
and-such reforming pashas, but these so-called roads never stand a 
winter’s rain. Strangest fact of all, each foreign nation governs its 
own subjects, even in the capital of the Sultan. We have a judge, a 
court, a prison, all in this city. We dare not for a moment allow a 
British subject to be dealt with by a Turkish cadi. We have even 
our own Post-office, like every other European power. 

Would not a Russian government be an immense improvement on 
all this, and a great boon to humanity ? Might we not expect roads, 
streets, stone houses, and every ciyilised convenience? Might we 
not expect an enormous increase of population, comparatively well- 
governed, consuming British products, and exporting what we want? 

But how would Russia menace from Constantinople the freedom of 
mankind? When this opinion was axiomatic, there was, I admit, 
some ground for it. Sixty or seventy years ago the liberties, even 
of England, were far from being secure under some of our ministers 
and kings, or with such judges as Lord Ellenborough on the bench ; 
while Europe was bound hand and foot in the icy bonds of despotism, 
Russia was a bulwark of despotism, so was Austria, while Prussia 
was little more than a Russian province, and Italy a mere geogra- 
phical expression. The hopes of freedom were centred in France 
and England. How all this has changed I need scarcely remark. 
Prussia, or rather Germany, is not likely anxiously to consult the 
whims of a despot at St. Petersburgh; England would find the 
blockade of the Dardanelles about the easiest feat her navy ever 
undertook ; while Austria, Italy, and even Spain, could hardly be 
counted on to aid any attempt at Russian aggrandisement towards 
Europe, but very decidedly the reverse. The fact is, that absolutism 
is sick at heart all the world over, and has enough to do to keep up 
even the old-fashioned forms of royalty. It has given up the game; 
and, under the name of constitutionalism, it has compromised with 
republicanism—retaining the crown, but giving the power to the 
people. 

It is true that if Russia seated herself at Constantinople, and if 
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she advanced still further south, and if she were a strong naval as 
well as military power, and if she quarrelled with us, she would 
doubtless endeavour to cut off our communication with India rid 
Egypt ; but there is no end to such possibilities, and if we are to fight 
to anticipate them, we had better begin by destroying the French 
Mediterranean fleet, which is a much more immediate danger. 

The Russians have been often accused, and I fear with justice, of 
intriguing to keep Turkey weak and ill-governed for her own selfish 
purposes. An abominable policy. But is ours much better? We, 
too, desire to have an Ottoman empire weak enough to submit to our 
control and bend to our policy, so that we may count always on an 
easy passage to our Indian possessions. 

I am well aware that there is a party in England, rich in intel- 
ligence and Turkish scrip, who maintain that the Turks are very 
superior to any of the Christian races ; and that Turkey is progressing 
satisfactorily, if not rapidly ; and that religious fanaticism is at the 
bottom of this denunciation of a Mahometan empire. For my 
own part, I beg to assure my readers that I am absolutely free 
from religious bigotry. From my personal observation I fully 
believe that the Turkish peasantry are of superior morals to the 
Christians. Naturally, from their position, they have not the vices 
of slaves ; they are truthful, hospitable, and honest ; but their govern- 
ment is utterly vile, and there is no hope of improvement as long as 
it is composed of palace favourites and slaves of the harem. The 
morals of the Koran are much the same as those of the Old Testa- 
ment, and a genuinely pious Moslem is a pure and upright man ; 
and I really do not see why we should quarrel with a nation any 
more than with an individual, on account of its professed religion, 
unless it governs religiously ; in other words, disqualifies and perse- 
cutes a portion of its subjects on account of their creed. Then we 
have a right to be indignant at having our own vices copied and 
probably improved upon. 

The Christians of Turkey, mostly of the Greek faith, are pro- 
foundly satisfied with their religion, and never admit that Protest- 
ants are Christians. Nevertheless, the English and Greeks hold 
certain dogmas in common, and differ on other grave points. 
The English hold the Catholic doctrine of the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father and the Son; the Greeks reject the 
“« Filioque,’”—“ without doubt they shall perish everlastingly.” They 
hold by an infallible Church ; we by an infallible Book, which we 
are about to revise. They denounce the faculty of private judgment ; 
we, as Protestants, maintain and defend that right for all who agree 
with us. As for the principles of the New Testament, neither 
nation allows them for a moment to interfere with money-making, 
fighting, or any other favourite human diversion, though I must 
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admit that our Eastern brethren do not go so far as to sell the cure 
of souls by auction. Mr. Consul Cathcart describes the inferior 
clergy as miserably poor, while the upper ranks roll in riches, 
“and are generally mixed up in every intrigue by which any money, 
influence, or position, is to be obtained ” thei is describing the Greek, 
not the English clergy) ; and other travellers testify to their dislike 
of all intellectual light. 

But are the Turks improving? If so, why is it necessary to 
support them, seeing they have a larger, and, in natural resources, a 
richer territory, than any other European power? It is absurd to 
uphold the independence of a foreign State. It ceases to exist 
the moment we support it. And any one observing the style of 
diplomacy at Constantinople will at once understand the meaning 
of this. All the ambassadors assume, more or less, the style and 
functions of rival cabinet ministers, who have a right to be heard on 
matters of a purely domestic nature.’ I have already observed that 
foreign criminals are tried by their own courts; but, besides this, it 
constantly happens that the ambassador of one European Power 
protests against the appointment of a certain pasha, while the 
ambassador of another Power supports him, and an unseemly under- 
hand struggle ensues. Lord Russell, referring to this domestic 
interference, says, “It would be a public, nay, a European mis- 
fortune, if the representatives of the Great Powers should assume the 
patronage of some favoured minister of the Porte, and endeavour to 
maintain him in wealth and dignity at the expense of the essential 
welfare of the State, and of the unfortunate peasantry of the pro- 
vinces.” Besides these ambassadors, scores of foreign consuls are 
likewise squabbling and intriguing with the provincial governors. 
A few years ago our Cuvcumead ‘detertsine’ to turn over a new 
leaf, and the consuls were strictly enjoined to meddle no more in 
domestic matters. The consequence of this was that the petty 
governors, relieved of the fear of the consuls, began such a course of 
horrible tyranny and abuse of power, that, I believe, the rule was 
relaxed, and the main use of these British functionaries is now to be 
missionaries of humanity, and keep in check the Turkish satraps. 

(1) The most amusing example to my mind of this domestic interference was that 
afforded by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who, on taking leave of the late Sultan Abdul 
Mejid, rated him soundly on his harem expenses. “ Judging from his manner and 
countenance,” says his lordship, “I feel a strong persuasion that he is deeply grieved 
by the extravagance which has been disclosed, and sincerely inclined to regulate the 
Imperial establishment for the future on sounder principles. But the difficulty of regu- 
lating his intentions cannot be concealed. One of the Turkish Ministers informed me 
that in six months the debts incurred on the civil list had amounted to no less a sum 
than £3,000,000 sterling.” 

We used to pity poor Abdul Mejid when he was forced from time to time to issue 
from his harem and undergo a mauvais quart d’heure with Lord Stratford. It was 
commonly reported that he fortified himself for the occasion with half-a-bottle of brandy. 
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On the accession of the present Sultan it was diligently spread 
abroad that he was monogamous and rigidly economical, and about 
to become a Peter the Great. Poor fellow, how could any one know 
or predict what he was to be? He had been a prisoner all his life, 
condemned to have his children destroyed, and lead the life of a 
captive bird in a gilded cage. He is just as fond of spending money 
as his predecessors, he keeps an enormous harem, and his craze is 
iron-clad vessels. With sailors who dread the sea, and with Russia 
bound to have no navy on the Black Sea, he has spent millions on 
this new plaything, and engaged Captain Hobart to instruct his 
admirals. 

We have, from time to time, books from tourists, which are not 
much to be relied on. Some are written by religious enthusiasts, 
some by crotchety would-be Orientalists, and many take a violent, 
one-sided view of the Eastern Question; but most, if not all, of the 
authors are mere tourists, who look at the country through the eyes 
of adragoman. I read one of these books, a few years ago, which 
gave a brilliant account of Turkish progress. The other day I saw 
that the author had gained a Turkish appointment. After all, short 
of living some years in the country (as I have done), the best guides 
are the Diplomatic and Consular Reports. 

Sir Henry Bulwer, one of our most distinguished diplomatists, 
says—‘ Wherever the Turk is sufficiently predominant to be im- 
plicitly obeyed, laziness, corruption, extravagance, and penury, mark 
his rule; and wherever he is too feeble to exact more than a doubt- 
ful and nominal authority, the system of government which prevails 
is that of the Arab robber and the lawless Highland chieftain.” 
Fancy an ambassador writing thus of a friendly Power, to the 
Court of which he was accredited. 

I regret I have not space to give in extenso the Consular Reports 
showing the deplorable condition of anarchy to which Turkish rule 
has reduced lands which were once teeming with population, and 
covered with magnificent cities. Consul Skene says, “I have visited 
a fertile district which possessed one hundred villages twenty years 
ago, and found only a few lingering fellahs.” He says the medjlis, 
or provincial council, “composed of cruel, venal, and rapacious 
accomplices, oppresses the people, and enriches itself; while pashas 
are powerless, when willing, to cope with its collusive chicanery.” 
The miserable peasant is squeezed by every one; when his grain is 
threshed and ready for sale, he must not move it until the tithe 
is taken by the tithe farmer; and the latter, armed by the power of 
Government, can make him sell the produce under its value, unless 
bribed to allow it to be harvested. 

The latest papers issued from the Foreign Office “relating to the 
condition of Christians in Turkey” show that sundry roads have 
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been begun, but not continued, the authorities having pocketed the 
funds. The Vice-Consul at Cyprus found a district specially taxed 
for the making of a road which had been abandoned, but the special 
tax continued. , 

Vice-Consul Sankey says: “In the district of Toultcha a Christian 
lost three horses, which he afterwards saw in possession of a Mussul- 
man. The case came before the cadi. The plaintiff offered the testi- 
mony of every man in his village, any of whom could swear to the 
horses. He must produce two Turks. It was in vain he insisted that 
no Turks lived in his village. ‘No Turks, no horses;’ so he had to 
pay £3 to two Turks to bear witness.” 

I could fill a large volume with quotations from recent Consular 
Reports, proving that the condition of Turkey is as rotten as ever. 

During the debate on this subject in 1863, Mr. Layard made a 
very eloquent speech in defence of Turkey; and while ably defending 
his Mussulman friends, proved that the Christians of Turkey were 
mainly guilty of oppressing their fellow-citizens. ‘A Christian,” 
he said, “may manage to escape from a Turkish oppressor, but he 
can with difficulty avoid the scrutinising rapacity of his fellow- 
Christian.” He quoted sundry consuls to this effect, proving the 
lawless rapacity of the higher class of the Greek priesthood, all of 
which argument was to show how admirably-governed a country 
Turkey was! I think Mr. Layard proved rather too much; it is 
difficult to see how the plundering of poor Christians by rich Chris- 
tians, both living under a despotic authority, would show how well 
that authority performed its governmental functions. 

But the Conference is assembled to discuss the question of a repu- 
diated treaty. The breaking of a treaty, the contempt of a solemn 
engagement, is worse than the repudiation of one. The Emperor 
Nicholas declared war on Turkey because she refused to allow him 
officially to protect her Christian subjects. We at once concluded 
that his assertions as to their ill-treatment, and his wish to protect 
them, were insincere, and came forward to fight on behalf of the 
innocent Turk. Before the war was over, when we saw Christian 
villages ruined, the people killed, and the survivors fying from the 
troops of their sovereign to the enemy for protection, we began to 
have misgivings on this matter; and at the close of the war we im- 
posed upon the Turks the Hat y Humaioon, an Act containing certain 
stipulations with regard to the treatment of the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan. 

This Act sets forth that the lives, possessions, and honour of all 
classes of the Sultan’s subjects are inviolable. 

That Christian and Mussulman are equal before the law; that 
offences against religious feelings and consciences are rendered penal; 
that Christian evidence be admitted on a parity with Mussulman; 
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that Christians share equally with Mussulmans the rights and duties 
of military service ; that foreigners may acquire real property ; that 
revenue-farming, particularly with reference to agriculture, is 
abolished. These are a few of the most important of the stipulations 
in question, and the Consular Reports up to the year 1867, eleven 
years after the treaty of Paris, prove that all these stipulations are 
violated. Four years after the treaty, Europe was horror-struck by 
the massacres of the Lebanon and Damascus. Three years later 
occurred the bombardment of Belgrade. Had we not better declare 
war on Turkey for her breach of a solemn engagement ? 

I hear people contending that we are bound to support Turkey, as 
there is nothing else to put in her place; that, if we leave things 
alone, Russia will replace the Turks to the detriment of Europe ; or 
if Europe contents itself with simply keeping Russia out, still the 
Turks must be supported or there will be anarchy. 

I have already expressed my humble opinion that the advent of 
Russia to Constantinople and the adjacent country would be of good 
rather than harm to Europe, though I confess it would cause a pang 
to our jealousy, and disturb that ever-shifting intangible entity called 
the balance of power—a European Moloch which has consumed 
its hecatombs of human sacrifices. It would do good, because it 
would introduce order and prosperity and commerce; but there is 
another view to be taken of this Eastern question, and perhaps a 
more hopeful one. Suppose we allow Eastern Europe to settle its 
own affairs without our interference. 

Austria and Turkey are much in the same position; but it would 
be impossible for Austria to join her forces with a purely Mahometan 
despotism to keep the Russians in check. If left to herself, unsup- 
ported by the Western Powers, she would be bound to make common 
cause with the Christian populations. 

Surely nature is not so poor in resources in countries which once 
have been foremost amongst nations, as to make the destinies of 
millions dependent on the antiquated policy of an alien Govern- 
ment, living thousands of miles distant. If these countries were 
unmolested by the pestilent meddling of the Western Powers, they 
would find a way out of their difficulty. Already we have the most 
hopeful signs. During the discussions following on Russia’s declara- 
tion concerning the treaty of 1856, the official newspaper of Belgrade, 
Vidvodan, replying to the Journal de St. Petersburg, which recently 
declared that the tranquillity of the East was conditional upon Russia 
being satisfied, says: “ Our contentedness is not dependent upon the 
relations subsisting between Russia and the Porte, but upon the 
execution of sincere reforms, which shall improve the condition of 
Servia and Bulgaria. We alone are competent to say what satisfies 
us. No one is entitled to speak in our name.” 
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Let us inquire who it is that thus speaks. Within the lifetime 
of many now living, Servia was a mere Turkish province, and groaned 
under the oppression of Turkish dahis, who respected neither life, 
property, nor chastity. From time to time the boldest spirits, or 
those whom ruin had driven to despair, would take to the mountains 
and become patriotic brigands. At length conspiracies and rebel- 
lions became frequent, and the dahis rebelling against the Sultan, the 
latter employed the too-willing Christians to aid him, and eventually 
the Servians secured a sort of domestic independence. During the 
last fifty years this interesting people has slowly and gradually emerged 
from barbarism and subjection to liberty and comparative civilisation. 
Belgrade, the capital, is no longer an Asiatic village, but more like a 
German town; while a complete system of education, an admirable 
judiciary, a senate, and a representative Chamber, elected by universal 
suffrage, attest the enormous strides towards a complete national life 
made by a people who were sunk in abject slavery fifty years ago. 
During the last ten years, they have gone through the most dan- 
gerous crises. Nine years ago their capital was bombarded by the 
governor of the Turkish fortress; for European diplomacy had con- 
trived, in the interests of conservatism, to inflict on the Servians 
seven Turkish garrisons in as many towns. After the bombardment, 
a desperate diplomatic struggle ensued to get rid of these Turkish 
garrisons ; and, after about six years, the feat was accomplished, 
though the Turks were strongly supported by the British Foreign 
Office up to the advent of Lord Stanley. The Servians, meantime, 
contrived to arm and organise their nation on the Swiss model, and © 
to establish a complete arsenal in the mountainous centre of their 
principality ; so that, in any Eastern complication, Servia will now 
speak with a force behind her of 200,000 organised riflemen, an 
excellent staff of officers, a powerful artillery, and a territory of forest 
and mountain. Moreover, she is the nucleus of about eight millions 
of Slavonians on the right bank of the Danube. 

And how many millions of civilised Slavonians are there living 
under the Austrian flag? Will these be easily swallowed up by 
Russia, or quietly see Russia enslave their brethren? Would they” 
not rather form some independent government of their own? Earl 
Russell has warned the Russian Government of the existence of 
national aspirations on the part of these people. ‘“ All these Powers 
must be aware,” he says, “that there exists a conspiracy scarcely 
concealed in all the provinces of European Turkey to throw off the 
yoke of the Sublime Porte and substitute for it some kind of anarchy.” 
Well, let these people have anarchy, if they prefer it to the rule of 
“the Arab robber and the lawless Highland Chieftain,” which is the 
worst and most hopeless form of anarchy; though we may comfort 
ourselves with the idea that in the vocabulary of a Whig minister 
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every kind of Republicanism is anarchy, and that there are nations 
like Switzerland who thrive under it. 

That the experiment of an independent Greece has been most un- 
fortunate, is a remark I often hear. But reflect for a moment how 
Greece, from the very first moment of her existence, has been 
pestered and demoralised by the European Powers. The Tory states- 
men of Europe confined the new kingdom to a barren tract, capable 
of starving a peasantry into brigands, and deprived a maritime race 
of islands which they had fairly won during the revolutionary 
struggle. Even Metternich said the new kingdom should be larger, 
or not exist at all. It was scarcely wise to secure the independence 
of one part of a people, surrounded by their kindred yearning to join 
them in their new life; and it is well known that the wise King 
Leopold refused the Greek crown under conditions which he deemed 
impossible to ensure success. 

European statesmen then imposed upon a thoroughly democratic 
race a Bavarian youth as king, with a bureaucracy capable of corrupt- 
ing any people. I cannot but think the Greeks would have done 
better if left more alone to develop their own constitution; there 
would doubtless have been some disorder, the horror of respectable 
statesmen, but the outcome would have been something more satis- 
factory than the dependent crippled bantling, nursed by self-seeking 
diplomatists, that now goes by the name of the Kingdom of Greece. 
I do not join in the widely-spread notion that Greece is a failure ; 
comparatively so we may admit, but, to judge her fairly, we must 
take into account the condition she was in at the close of the war of 
independence. 

The Turks, when they undertook the suppression of the Greek 
insurrection, nearly fifty years ago, did not scruple to use force in its 
most savage expression. Whole districts were absolutely laid waste 
by fire and sword, the men being killed, together with most of the 
inhabitants, only the youngest and handsomest of both sexes being 
reserved for the harems of Turkish cities. Ibrahim Pasba, after 
burning all the olive, orange, and mulberry groves of the Morea, set 
his Arab soldiers to cut down the only trees that would not burn— 
the fig-trees. “At the close of the war, the only towns that had 
escaped utter ruin were Nauplia, Navarino, Choron, Modon in the 
Morea; Chalees and Caristo in Euboea; Lamia, Vonitza and 
Lepante in Continental Greece.” All the rest were utterly burned 
to the ground. 

Since 1833 all the ruined cities have been rebuilt, and ten flourish- 
ing towns besides. The city of Syra is a remarkable example of a 
new city, and one of the most flourishing seaports in the Levant. 

The roads which have been made, equal 380-70 kilometres, road- 
making being one of the weakest points in modern Greece. The 
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principal ports, too, of the little kingdom have been cleared out, and 
furnished with quays. 

But the most remarkable work of the Greeks is that of education. 
They found the language a barbarous corruption of their glorious 
ancient tongue, mixed with Turkish, Italian, and Slavonic words and 
idioms, and they have absolutely restored it to all but its pristine 
purity, while an education, liberal and practical, is within the reach 
of the poorest of the citizens. Let us be just to the Greeks. They 
have egregiously failed on some points, and, in spite of our meddling, 
had marvellous success on others. In roads, bridges, agriculture, 
and manufactures they have disappointed us, in commerce they have 
rivalled us, and in national education they have immeasurably out- 
stripped us, and all this in forty years. 

Earl Russell, in an admirable letter to the Times of December 21, 
“on our Military Resources,” notices the fact of the Moscow Town 
Council having in their congratulatory address on the Black Sea 
question, petitioned the Czar, “to add liberty of the press, tolerance 
of all religions, and other reforms to the blessings he has conferred 
upon his subjects ; ” their address has been returned, with a reprimand. 
“T see here,” says his lordship, ‘“ what sort of Government is pre- 
pared for the Turkish provinces now striving to obtain freedom from 
their own Sultan.” Ican only remark, that twenty years ago the Town 
Council would not have been so audacious as even to hint at such 
reforms, well knowing that Siberia, and not a reprimand, would have 
been the result. I believe I may add that, even within his lordship’s 
lifetime, it was declared treasonable by a British judge to advocate 
extension of the suffrage. There are some who think that we are 
going too fast in the career of reform, change, or revolution, but our 
advance, compared with that of Russia, is as the old stage-coach 
compared with the express train, considering where she was twenty 
years ago. She has, in opposition to her Government, seven 
millions of the Old Faith, and a formidable party of destructive 
Nihilists ; and the Russian Communist watchword, “ we have every- 
where in the world to set the bondsmen free,” proves that if any 
danger to Europe exists in Russia, it is not from Russian despotism. 
Cavour said to a Russian, ‘‘The equal right you give your peasants 
to the soil is more dangerous to us Westerns than your armies.” 

British statesmen, however, can scarcely make the world believe 
they are anxious for the political liberties of the Easterns when they 
do their utmost to keep them under an Eastern despotism—when they 
warn Russia and Austria against the possibility of ‘a confederation 
under Republican forms” being established on the Danube. 

I need scarcely notice the doctrine of Panslavism. When once 
these millions of Danubian Slavonians see a fair chance of a free life, 
we shalk hear no more of Panslavism beyond the scientific coteries of 
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St. Petersburg. I can say with certainty that, although the Servians 
and Bulgarians receive with gratitude and delight any attentions 
from their powerful patron, they dread beyond measure the idea of 
receiving orders from the Czar, or having a viceroy from St. Peters- 
burg quartered in Belgrade, instead of the son or grandson of one of 
their own native heroes. Such a ruler would be only less odious 
than a Turkish Pasha. But when people talk of all these Slavonians 
merging into one enormous Muscovite empire, they forget the eight 
millions of Roumanians placed between the Russian and Turkish 
Slavonians. The larger part of these Roumanians have within the 
last twelve years formed themselves into a compact principality under 
the suzerainty of the Sultan; and, within the last few weeks, have 
declared their intention of renouncing that suzerainty. Moreover, if 
the problem of the future be left to Eastern Europe, surely Hungary 
and the German colonists would have something to say to this dreaded 
Panslavism. 

It is consolatory to reflect that the policies of the Governments of 
Russia, Turkey, and Austria are likely to be widely divergent ; and, 
therefore, it is reasonable to suppose that the popular claims of the 
various nationalities, living under the flags of the two latter Powers, 
will make their way. In any case, no blessing can follow a foreign 
policy that does not regard the well-being and happiness of the 
people chiefly concerned. 

The late Emperor of Russia aptly termed the Ottoman empire the 
“sick man.” We may continue the analogy. How often have we 
seen a sick man doctored well nigh to death with never-ending 
specifics. At last he gets sick of doctors, and resigns himself to his 
fate, when nature, no longer vexed and hampered by irritating drugs, 
shows her wonderful resources, undreamed of by the learned physicians, 
and the patient recovers. So it may be with the sick man of the 
East. He has got rid of those drastic practitioners, under whose 
hands he so visibly suffered during the last twenty years, and if they 
are not succeeded by others anxious to save him from “anarchy,” 
depend upon it he will survive, not as a purely Mahometan empire, 
but as something much better. 

Whoare the best judges of what measures or what form of govern- 
ment are or are not suitable to the wants of these Danubian popula- 
tions? The people themselves, or the diplomatists of a distant 
northern island? There can be but one answer to the question. 
Then, I say, let us cease to meddle with the people. We have no 
more blood and treasure to spare for the Black Sea and the Danube. 

Humrury Sanpwitu. 
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An order has lately been issued by the Poor-Law Board relating to 
the boarding-out of pauper children, which affords striking evidence 
that there is a danger of the country at any moment returning to 
some of the worst evils of the old Poor Law. What makes the 
matter the more serious is, that the order has met with the strong 
approval of the public, and has been unanimously praised by the 
press. No one has pointed out the encouragement which it will give 
toimprovidence, to immorality, and to other social vices; no one has 
objected to it on the ground that it rewards the imprudent at the 
expense of the thrifty. It has simply been considered in relation to 
the effect it will have upon the children who are boarded out ; not a 
moment’s attention has been given to any ulterior consequences. A 
brief description of the leading provisions of the order will, I think, 
prove that it will introduce far greater evils than it will cure, and 
that it will exercise a demoralising influence which will most power- 
fully promote the future increase of pauperism. 

The order contemplates that children who are boarded-out should 
be sent to healthy country homes, and that the greatest care should 
be shown in selecting the foster-parents to whose charge they are 
intrusted ; these foster-parents may receive 4s. a week for each child, 
exclusive of school fees and medical attendance, which are also pro- 
vided by the guardians. Besides this they allow 10s. a quarter for 
clothes for each child. If the children are ill, an extra allowance is given 
that they may have nourishing food. None of these pauper children 
must live in a house where there isan adult lodger. When the child 
is more than seven, he must not sleep in the same room with a 
married couple. Children who are thus boarded-out must be between 
the ages of two and ten; and so solicitously is their welfare to be 
guarded, that there must be an identity of religious faith between 
the foster-parents and the child. The Poor-Law authorities omit, 
however, to point out the mode of discovering the religious faith of 
a deserted infant of two years old. In addition to all these provisions 
on behalf of the children, it is further enacted that in every case they 
should be under the direct supervision of a local committee, by whom 
they should be periodically visited. It is evidently contemplated that 
this committee would usually consist of benevolent ladies in the 
locality, who, by a hundred little acts of kindness, would try to make 
the life of these pauper children of the most pleasant. 

No one can deny that the Poor-Law Board, by adopting the 
arrangements just described, have done everything in their power to 
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make the life of these children as agreeable as possible. A sufficient 
supply of good food is guaranteed to them ; their schooling is paid 
for, and their education is secured; efficient medical attendance 
is to be promptly provided ; they are to be well housed, and com- 
fortably clothed ; and the benevolence of the locality is summoned to 
watch over their interests, and to protect them against any neglect 
or unkindness on the part of their foster parents. Children thus 
treated will have every chance of doing well in life; they will be 
better educated, and will be brought up under conditions more con- 
ducive to health than the majority of the children of the working 
classes. It is therefore at once concluded that a system which does 
so much to promote the future welfare of children ought to be 
encouraged as much as possible. This is one way of regarding the 
subject, and it seems to be the only point of view from which it has 
been regarded by the Poor-Law authorities, and by the majority of 
the public. The question, however, ought to be looked upon in 
another aspect, which will present very different considerations. 

This boarding-out system, it is important to observe, is only to be 
applied to the following children: first, orphans; second, illegiti- 
mate children, deserted by the mother; third, legitimate children, 
deserted by both parents; fourth, legitimate children, deserted by 
one parent, the other being either dead, mentally incapacitated, in 
prison, or out of England. 

Bearing in mind what children are permitted to be boarded-out, 
we will proceed to compare the circumstances of one of these children 
with the life which the child of an ordinary English labourer is 
usually obliged to lead. In the first place it is to be remarked that 
nearly 5s. a week are expended upon the maintenance of each child 
who is boarded-out ; this does not include the amount which is spent 
either in paying school fees, or in supplying medical attendance.’ 
We do not intend to assert that this represents too large a sum for 
the maintenance of a child, but this vitally important question is at 
once suggested — How many working men in this country, if 
they have to support an average-sized family, are able to earn suf- 
ficient to devote 5s. a week to the maintenance of each of their 
children, besides paying for their education, and for all requisite 
medical attendance? Five shillings represent half the weekly earn- 
ings of many an agricultural labourer; and out of these earnings he 
has very probably to maintain himself, his wife, and three or four 
children. The boarding-out system would therefore bring home 

(1) Five shillings a week paid to the foster parents for the maintenance and 
clothing of each pauper child, are the maximum which is to be given. There can, 
however, be little doubt that this maximum would be almost invariably paid; for 
the bargain, it must be remembered, will be usually arranged by a benevolent local 


committee, and the money expended will be ordinarily obtained from rate-payers not 
residing in the locality. 
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this extraordinary result to a considerable portion of our labouring 
population, that a man would receive quite as much for the support 
of two pauper children as he is able to earn by hard toil. Could any- 
thing more powerfully tend far and wide to spread the feeling that 
pauperism is such a desirable profession, that the children of the 
pauper are far better off, and have a far greater chance of doing well 
in life, than the children of the man who tries to do all that can be 
done by hard work for his family? The following case, which is no 
imaginary one, will bring out the point with greater distinctness. A 
man who is well known in the neighbourhood in which he lives as a 
thoroughly good, honest, and industrious labourer, has been employed 
on the same farm for many years, and his wages have been regularly 
12s.a week. His wife being a cleanly, industrious woman, they are 
just the people who would be selected by a local committee to take 
charge of pauper children. As all their own family have now 
obtained situations away from home, they would have suitable accom- 
modation for at least three pauper children; the man and his wife 
would receive about 14s. 6d. a week for feeding, clothing, and housing 
these children. The sum may be put down as at least 15s. a week 
when it is remembered that education and medical attendance are 
provided. The man and his wife had for many years to keep four 
children of their own; these children not being old enough to earn 
anything for themselves, and the mother’s time being fully occupied 
with home duties, it of course followed that this man had only the 
wages which he was able to earn—and these we have stated to be 
12s. a week—to keep himself, his wife, and his four children. The 
pauper children would not only be better off than the labourer’s own 
children, but the pauper children would actually have secured to 
them for their maintenance a sum exceeding by 25 per cent. the 
amount which the labourer was able to obtain for the support of him- 
self, his wife, and his family. 

Even this does not present the contrast in its strongest light. The 
money devoted to the pauper children is guaranteed ; it is indepen- 
dent of all vicissitudes of trade, and of all casualties with regard to 
health. The labourer who supports his own family may be thrown 
out of work through employment being scarce; some branch of 
industry may be paralysed by a war, or by over-speculation. Then, 
again, if his health should fail, he and his family may be deprived 
any week of half their usual income. All these considerations 
indisputably prove that the proposed system of boarding-out 
pauper children will not only make a great number of the most 
industrious and hard-working men and women feel that they could 
never do half as much for their own children as is done for these 
pauper children; but the whole country will, in fact, be told that 
parents, by deserting their children, will secure for them an amount 
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of physical comfort and other advantages which probably could in no 
other way be procured. We will proceed to consider separately the 
different classes of children to whom the system is intended to apply, 
and then we shall be able more clearly to appreciate the reward that 
will be conferred upon improvidence, and the stimulus which will be 
given to immorality. 

First, the system may be applied to orphan children, and this case 
suggests the strongest arguments in favour of adopting the principle 
of boarding-out. The children themselves, as previously admitted, 
might very possibly be benefited; any advantages, however, which 
might thus arise, would, in our opinion, be far more than counter- 
balanced by the circumstance that parents would be encouraged, by 
a pecuniary bribe, to neglect an important part of the obligation 
which they owe to their children. A man who incurs the responsi- 
bility of causing children to be born, is not only bound to maintain 
these children during his life, but is also bound to make a pro- 
vision for them in the event of his death. To the neglect of these 
obligations is due a great part of all the misery and poverty which 
now exists. Under the boarding-out system the working classes 
would not only have no adequate inducement to make a provision 
for their children, but would feel it was rather for the interest of their 
children that they should not attempt to do so. There are few 
working-men who can have any reasonable chance of saving suf- 
ficient to make their children as well off as if they were boarded-out 
upon the terms previously described. The first maxim, therefore, 
enforced by this order of the Poor-Law Board, is that the working 
classes will act foolishly if they attempt by life insurance to make 
any provision for their children. 

The next class to whom the order applies are illegitimate children 
who have been deserted by their mother. The encouragement given 
to illegitimacy by the old Poor Law is well known. A far greater 
premium, however, is afforded to illegitimacy by the arrangement 
now adopted for the boarding-out of pauper children. The parents 
of illegitimate children will now know that if the mother will only 
consent to desert her, offspring, they will be far better off than 
legitimate children of hard-working labourers. Where, for instance, 
is the agricultural labourer who can spend 5s. a week upon each 
of his children, and who can get the best medical attendance 
provided for them gratuitously, with an abundance of nourishing 
food in the case of illness? It is impossible to devise any scheme 
which will more fatally undermine the morality of a community. 
Every hard-working married couple will know that it is impossible 
for them to provide for their children as good food, as good clothes, 
and as much general comfort as is secured, at the expense of society, 
to the children begotten in vice and prostitution. A man, as the 
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result of an immoral connection, becomes the father of three children; 
he then has only to persuade the mother to desert these children, and 
an income is immediately guaranteed to them considerably exceeding 
the amount which labourers are often able to earn for the support of 
themselves and their families. Such an arrangement, in the encour- 
agement which it will give to illegitimacy, is far worse than anything 
contained in the old Poor Law. It should be remembered that this 
boarding-out system is an importation from Scotland; there it has 
been in operation for many years, and it is notorious that, in spite of 
the feligious zeal of the Scotch, there is far more illegitimacy in that 
country than in any other part of the United Kingdom. In Scot- 
land 10 per cent. of all the births are illegitimate ; in England, the 
proportion is only 6 per cent., and in Ireland only 3 per cent. 

Another comment must be made upon the way by which it is 
proposed to provide for, illegitimate children. It is particularly 
worthy of remark, that the privilege of boarding out is only to be 
enjoyed by illegitimate children who have been deserted by their 
mother; if the man deserts the woman whom he has ruined, she 
must maintain her children, or become a pauper herself. In the 
present state of the labour market a woman will have to work very 
hard to earn as much as is allotted to the support of one child who is 
boarded out ; therefore, if she is anxious to promote the welfare of 
her children, she has every inducement to follow the father’s example, 
and desert them also. 

The third class to whom the scheme of boarding-out applies are 
those legitimate children who have been deserted by both their 
parents. Any one who is practically acquainted with the poor must 
know of hundreds of instances where, from employment being pre- 
carious, or from the labour market being overstocked, a man 
has not, on the average, more than 9s. or 10s. a week to maintain 
himself, his wife, and four young children. It will henceforward be 
almost the duty of persons who are thus circumstanced to desert 
their children, because, by the adoption of such a course, the welfare 
of these children will be greatly promoted. In what way, for 
instance, can a man with only 10s. a week bring up a family 
in such a place as London? He would have to pay as much as 
3s. or 4s. a week for two rooms. It will be therefore almost 
sure to happen, that the whole family will herd together in 
one room. Instead of each child having 5s. a week spent for 
its maintenance, not more than Is., or ls. 6d., can possibly be 
spared for its food and clothing. In the event of one of the 
children falling ill, the father will not be able promptly to 
provide the best medical advice; and what chance is there that 
the child will obtain a suitable supply of the nourishing food 
he may most require? In all probability, unless the child has 
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an unusually strong constitution, it will pine away for want of proper 
food and wholesome air. The order of the Poor-Law Board seems 
calculated to enforce this lesson upon every parent whose children 
are living in such squalor and misery as that just described : 
Desert your children, and their condition shall at once become every- 
thing that can be desired ; instead of living in a single room in some 
dreary court or alley, they will be transferred to some healthy 
country home, where they will sleep in well-ventilated rooms, where 
they will be provided with an ample supply of wholesome and 
nourishing food, where they will be well clothed, receive a good 
education, be carefully tended in illness, and where finally, the most 
benevolent ladies in the locality will enter into an undertaking to 
watch over them with kindly and constant interest. Can there be 
any justification of a policy which offers to the poor of a country a 
strong pecuniary inducement to desert their children? It is im- 
possible to conceive anything which is more unjust, or which will 
more discourage providence and every social virtue, than the adop- 
tion of a scheme which will make every virtuous hard-working man 
and woman feel that they must struggle on unaided and unrecog- 
nised, but that society will do everything that liberality and benevo- 
lence can suggest for the children of those who either live in vice, or 
who deliberately neglect every parental duty. 

Before the boarding-out system is generally adopted, the country 
would do well to consider what may possibly be the future outlay it 
will entail upon the community. It seems to be tacitly assumed by 
the Poor-Law authorities that it will lead to no increased expendi- 
ture, because the cost of boarding-out a child is certainly not greater 
than the average cost of maintaining children in a workhouse. But 
such reasoning is altogether fallacious. The boarding-out system, 
by offering a premium upon illegitimacy and desertion, must inevit- 
ably increase the number of pauper children. The result will be 
that the cost of pauperism will be augmented, and population 
will be greatly stimulated ; two agencies will thus be brought into 
operation which will still further depress the condition of the 
labourer. He would have to contribute a greater amount to the 
rates, and the additional rates would prejudicially affect the industry 
from which he earns his livelihood. Then, again, if population were 
stimulated, all the circumstances which are most antagonistic to 
his welfare would work with intensified force; the labour-market 
would become still more overstocked than it is now, and wages 
would decline. The increased number that would have to be fed 
would produce a rise in the price of food, and the labourer would 
consequently find that not only were his wages reduced, bat he 
would also have to pay more for every article which he pur- 
chased. The hard-working, independent labourer would, more- 
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over, know that all these additional difficulties with which he had 
to contend were not unavoidable misfortunes, but were brought upon 
him by a spurious philanthropy and a mischievous benevolence, 
which are ever striving to reward the vicious and the improvident 
at the expense of the thrifty and the industrious. 

It will no doubt be said by the supporters of the boarding-out 
system that it is intended to benefit the child, and not to relieve the 
parent from a just responsibility. But the proposals of the Poor- 
Law Board provide no security whatever against the parent wilfully 
escaping from the responsibility of maintaining his child. Not 
only is no care taken to prevent him from doing so, but, as previously 
stated, the whole scheme, by placing the boarded-out child in an 
exceptionally favourable position, is directly calculated to encourage 
desertion. 

It will also be probably urged in defence of the scheme that the 
boarded-out children, by being isolated from the contamination of 
adult paupers, will be much less likely to sink into pauperism in 
after-life. If this isolation could be secured in no other way than 
by the boarding-out system, we might then be prepared to admit 
that the welfare of the children ought to be secured, even at the 
price of encouraging many vices and much demoralisation in their 
parents. But the hypothesis is quite untenable; it is based on the 
assumption that a deserted or orphan child, if not boarded-out, 
must become an inmate of a workhouse, and must associate with 
adult paupers. It is, however, well known that there are separate 
pauper schools, in which children are educated and kept entirely 
apart from the adult inmates of a workhouse. The education which 
is given in these schools is admitted to be excellent, and the Poor- 
Law authorities confess that the children do remarkably well in 
after-life if the slightest care is taken to start them in any suitable 
employment. It is objected that these institutions fail to supply all 
the influence of a good home; but we believe it is, for the reasons 
we have stated, impossible to supply this influence without placing 
these pauper children in a position so exceptionally favourable as 
to give a disastrous encouragement to illegitimacy, desertion, and 
other vices. 

The chief object we have had in view in making these remarks is to 
show that the administration of the Poor Law should be regarded 
with the most constant watchfulness. Those who resist the attempts 
of an unwise philanthropy and of a mistaken benevolence to relax the 
checks upon pauperism, are sure to incur the reproach of being hard- 
hearted. They may, however, console themselves with the reflection 
that their conduct cannot be either cruel or wrong, if they strive to 
prevent the vicious and the improvident from being still more liberally 
relieved at the expense of the thrifty and the industrious. 


Henry Fawcett. 








ANNE FURNESS. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ir was the day before my birthday, and within a week of the day of 
the great race. Horsingham was full already. On the morrow the 
business of the great autumn meeting was to begin. The high road 
was thronged with the usual motley crowd of foot-passengers and 
vehicles. Mother and I kept within-doors, and when, towards even- 
ing, we threw wide open the windows of her little sitting-room, we 
congratulated ourselves on the circumstance of their looking across 
the garden, and beyond that to the meadows, and being away from 
the dust and noise of the high road. 

We had been talking of Colonel Fisher’s letter. Mother had 
broached the subject, some days ago, to my father; and he had 
received it, she said, very well on the whole. The distance from 
Horsingham, and the fact that he would be utterly unknown in the 
Highlands had seemed to please him. If he would but bestir him- 
self at once! If he would but write to Scotland, and make a direct 
application for the post without further loss of time! But it was in 
vain to hope it. Nothing would induce him to take any step in the 
matter until after the September races; and too great importunity 
on the subject might irritate him into throwing over the plan alto- 
gether. I was secretly disquieted by the fear that he did not seriously 
contemplate making the application at all—that he clung on des- 
perately to the anticipation of some marvellous “ stroke of luck,” 
which should absolve him from the necessity of making any such 
sacrifice. But mother cherished a trembling hope that he was in 
earnest, and it was not for me to chill it. 

“ Mr. Sam Cudberry and Miss Cudberry of Woolling,” announced 
the maid, opening the door wide, and in walked Sam and Tilly. 
The latter was rustling and bustling with even more than her usual 
fussiness. Sam slouched behind her, with a mien compounded of 
sheepishness, sulkiness, and self-assertion. 

We were greatly surprised to see them together. But Tilly fore- 
stalled any expression of surprise on our part, by exclaiming at once, 
“ Now, I suppose you are astonished! Did you ever? The idea of 
Sam and me making calls together! Though there’s no reason what- 
ever why he should not be glad and proud to escort his sisters 
any where and at any time.” 

Mother bade them welcome, and asked Tilly to remove her bonnet, 
and remain to have some tea, which would be ready presently. 

“ Oh, la, yes! We've come to tea!” screamed Tilly, with a burst 
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of ear-piercing hilarity. But she resisted all efforts to induce her to 
take off her bonnet. It was adorned with as many of the pink holly- 
hocks she had worn at Christmas as could be placed upon it; and, 
surmounting Tilly’s diminutive person, gave her a curious, top-heavy 
appearance, which was increased by her stiff manner of holding her 
head and throat, in the attitude of a juggler balancing a pole. 

“ And so Cousin George is not at home?” said she, glancing 
sharply round. ‘“ Po-o-or George! What a pity!” 

Sam made a grimace at me over his sister’s shoulder, and pointed 
‘ with his thumb in her direction two or three times. But I was un- 
able to comprehend the drift of this pantomime, save that it expressed 
disgust and annoyance. ‘There was something unusual in the de- 
meanour of both brother and sister. When Sam proposed to me to 
take a stroll round the garden before tea, Tilly instantly announced 
her intention of accompanying us. And when Tilly began a discus- 
sion about some embroidery patterns with my mother, Sam placed 
himself close to them, and listened as eagerly as though button-hole 

and satin-stitch had been the occupation of his life. 
' ‘We went into the garden—Tilly, Sam, and I—and sauntered 
about the paths, looking at the bright formal flower-beds. I asked 
after Aunt and Uncle Cudberry, and Henny, and Clemmy, and having 
received satisfactory replies to my questions, began to be somewhat 
at a loss what to say next. Suddenly, when Tilly was stooping to 
examine and criticise a dahlia, Sam twitched my sleeve and whis- 
pered rapidly, “‘ I say, Miss Cudberry’s twigged the whole business.” 

Before I could recover from my surprise and perplexity, Tilly 
raised her head, and Sam appeared absorbed in the manufacture of a 
cigarette. 

“ You’re not going to smoke, Sam Cudberry!” screamed his sister, 
growing very red and angry. 

She had a horror, real or affected, of tobacco-smoke; and it was 
one of the numerous by-laws and regulations of the Cudberry family, 
that no one was to light pipe or cigar in Miss Matilda’s presence. 

“ Only a cigarette,” said Sam, rolling and twisting the tobacco in 
its paper-case. ‘‘ You can’t mind it in the open air!” 

“ But I do mind it; and I don’t allow it,” returned his sister 
waspishly. And after a moment, she said she should go back to the 
house, and have a chat with Mrs. George; and accordingly set off 
thither. 

“Very well,” cried Sam, calling after her. “ All right! Fair 
play’s a jewel. I shall just finish my cigarette, and you can have 
your say about the embroidery. Understand ?” 

Tilly made no other response than tossing her head and shrugging 


her shoulders. She disappeared into the house, and Sam and I were 
left alone together. 
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“See, here, we must look sharp, you know,” said he, speaking 
very quickly. “I ain’t a-going to give Tilly many minutes in there 
along with your mother. This is the state of the game. Tilly, by 
prying, and poking, and listening, and watching, has found out 
about the private training-ground, and that Lacer, and your father, 
and me are in it somehow or other. Not that Z’m in deeper than I 
can step out again, high and dry. Never fear! But she knows my 
governor would blow up sky-high if he got an inkling of the matter: 
so that gives her a bit of a hold on me, don’t you see? She talks 
about disinheriting, and cutting off with a shilling; but that’s all - 
my eye. The governor don’t choose Woolling to belong to any but 
a Cudberry, and I’m the only heir-male, so that’s right enough; but 
he has the whip-hand so long as he’s above ground, and he might 
bother me a good bit about a few little money matters, and make 
things unpleasant. So it won’t suit my book for Tilly to blab. Now, 
of course, it can’t be expected that I should sacrifice myself, can it? 
So I’ve made a kind of—a kind of a——”’ 

“ Bargain,” I suggested. 

“ Well, yes; a bargain with Tilly to hold her tongue. There’s 
nothing I hate more than a row where I ain’t pretty sure to come 
out of it comfortable. I’ve acted uncommonly honourable by Lacer. 
But Tilly was too sharp for us. There was no help for it.” 

“ Will Tilly be silent?” I inquired anxiously. In truth I was 
very ignorant as to what amount of evil she could do to my father’s 
schemes at this late hour; nor was that my chief anxiety, I confess. 
The thought startled me that she might blurt out the whole matter 
to my mother. 

“ Well, if she don’t keep mum, the bargain’s off. But ten to one 
she’ll begin slanging Lacer to your mother. You won’t mind that, 
you know, now I’ve explained how it is.” 

“In heaven’s name, why has she been so keen to find out this 
business? What can it matter to her? How does it interest her?” 

“Oh, she hates Lacer like—like the deuce.” 

“ But why ? For what reason on earth?” 

‘Lord, Anne, what a flat you are in some things! Why, don’t 
you see, she had made up her mind to catch him for herself; and he 
wouldn’t be caught. And—and she’s as jealous of you as old boots. 
And you know, after all, the fellow didn’t act quite correct at our 
hop. That wasn’t the way to treat Miss Cudberry of Woolling, hang 
it all! I don’t want to hurt your feelings, Anne; but, between you 
and me, Lacer’s devilish stuck-up. And I believe it’s true what 
Tilly says, that his father does keep a tavern. But that ain’t the 
worst. I’ve heard some rum things——— However, a nod’s as 
good asa wink. Don’t you go and get bamboozled. Think of the 
family !” 
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By this time we were close upon the house, which I entered in a 
state of miserable bewilderment. My efforts at self-possession were 
not assisted by Sam’s final whisper as he threw away the last 
remnant of his cigarette, “I say, don’t look so blue! Don’t let 
Tilly twig that I’ve been saying anything.” 

“And so cousin George is away ? Po-o-or George! I’m so sorry!” 
said Tilly, when we were all seated round the tea-table. A glance 
at mother’s face had assured me that, as yet, Tilly had not said 
anything to alarm her. 

“Yes; George is gone—on business—to some place beyond 
Brookfield. It may be that they will go on to W—-—; and if so, 
we shall not see George home to-night.” 

“ They may go on!”’ said Tilly, so sharply that mother absolutely 
winced before making answer. 

“ Mr. Lacer is with George.” 

This was the opportunity Tilly had waited for. She forthwith 
availed herself of it to vituperate Mr. Lacer with all her power. She 
wondered that cousin George could associate with such a fellow. She 
was.astonished that Mrs. George consented to endure him in her 
house. She could not have believed that even the giddiness and 
vanity of extreme youth would have induced Anne to be flattered by 
the attentions of such a low person! And so on, with deafening 
loudness and volubility. 

Mother remained aghast. She had had a specimen of Tilly’s 
dislike to Mr. Lacer on a former occasion. But that had fallen far 
short of the present tirade, whose effect was enhanced by many nods, 
and grimaces, and dark hints of unimagined horrors which Tilly could 
reveal were she so minded. It had scarcely needed Sam’s warning 
to keep me silent. Any attempt on my part to cope with Tilly’s 
eloquence or to rebut her statements could but have resulted in a mere 
chaos of sound and fury, which it made me shudder to think of. 
Sam had neither the power nor the inclination to interfere with his 
sister’s speech. At first, he glanced at me apprehensively, but 
finding that I remained silent, he became quite at ease, and devoured 
slice after slice of a cake that stood before him on the table, with as 
much coolness as though he were deaf or Tilly dumb. So the latter 
had it all her own way. But the absence of opposition did not 
soothe her. Higher and higher rose her voice, and more and more 
pungent became her epithets. She had reached a very whirlwind 
of passion when, without any preliminary warning, for Tilly’s tones 
effectually quenched all minor noises, the subject of her violent 
abuse stood among us. 

My father and Mr. Lacer and a third man whom [ had never 
seen before were in the room. ‘There was a momentary silence. 


Then a general shaking of hands, and everybody began speaking at 
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once. I do not believe that either of the three newly-arrived men 
had gleaned any idea of what Tilly had been talking of. 

“Oh George, dear, I’m so glad!” exclaimed my mother, taking 
father’s hand and almost clinging to it. Tilly’s eloquence had 
wholly bewildered and half-frightened her. As for me, I felt as one 
feels who suddenly gains the shelter of a roof after having been 
tormented by a blustering wind. 

“You didn’t expect me, did you? We found Mr. Whiffles, and 
so had no need to go on to W——. My dear Lucy, this is Mr. 
Whiffles,” said father. 

The stranger shook hands with my mother, and made her a bow. 
He was, I thought, a very odd-looking man. He was short, and 
rather stout, with a very red, smooth face, closely-shaven, and of one 
uniform tint from forehead to chin. He had very straight, thin 
hair, smoothly plastered down on his head. He was dressed in a 
jaunty, short coat with a great number and variety of pockets, very 
tight-fitting fawn-coloured trousers, a waistcoat of the same stuff 
with immense mother-of-pearl buttons, a rather high shirt collar, a 
bright blue neckerchief, with a great gold pin stuck in it, representing 
a horse-shoe whereof the nails were rubies, a thick watch-chain 
festooned ostentatiously across his chest, and a stiff, tall, white hat. 
He had remarkably tight orange-coloured gloves, beneath which 
several rings on his fingers bulged out conspicuously. When he 
spoke, and said to mother, “ Proud to know you, ma’am,” I found he 
had a very hoarse voice. And when, on being presented to me, he 
said, in short sentences, ‘‘ Glad to see you looking so well. . You’re 
looking remarkably well, Miss Furness. I really never saw you 
looking better in all my life!”—which was less flattering to my 
present appearance than it might have been had he ever set eyes on 
me before that moment—I made the further discovery that Mr. 
Whiffles had a queer nervous habit of giving his head a little shake, 
like the action of a person expressing a decisive negative, after 
each sentence, and then twitching his chin into its place again 
between his shirt-collars with two or three sharp jerks. I had no 
idea who he was, but I was experienced enough in the aspect of such 
people to feel convinced that he was in some way connected with the 
turf. 

These observations were, of course, made much more rapidly than 
they are written. It all passed very quickly. Some word of intro- 
duction between Mr. Whiffles and Tilly was muttered out by my 
father. Sam he appeared to know, and acknowledged his presence 
by a little flapping action of his hand in the air, at the same time 
smiling, and half closing his eyes. 

In the confusion of finding places at the tea-table for the new- 
comers I did not observe whether Tilly’s reception of Mr. Whiffles 
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were gracious or ungracious. But as soon as all were seated I per- 
ceived that, whatever might be her demeanour to the stranger, 
towards Mr. Lacer it was one of unconcealed hostility. She happened 
to be seated opposite to him, and took great pains to look over his 
head, and to exhibit elaborate unconsciousness of his existence, 
chequered by occasional tossings of her head, and disdainful snortings 
levelled in his direction. I had expected to see her rise, and go 
away on the arrival of her enemy. But curiosity, and a determination 
to keep a watch on Sam, caused her to remain. 

It was a strangely assorted party. Father was in a fit of feverish 
high spirits, and talked a good deal. He laughed, too, at intervals. 
But it was not the laugh of old days. Ah,no! He kept a sort of 
watch on Mr. Whiffles, at first, whenever that person spoke to mother 
or me, as though a little doubtful of his behaviour. I concluded that 
father had never seen Mr. Whiffles in the society of ladies before. 
Gervase Lacer was more taciturn than usual, and his manner was 
constrained and ill at ease—which, indeed, I did not wonder at. 
Heaven knows I was ill at ease enough myself. And yet I had an 
acute perception of the ludicrousness of many elements in the scene, 
which amounted to pain. I could have broken out into ungoverned 
laughter, which would undoubtedly have ended in tears; or into 
copious weeping, which would have been likely enough to result in 
convulsive laughter. However, I did neither; but sat still, and 
nearly silent, beside my mother, with a face which I dare say appeared 
eeldly composed. 

During tea Mr. Whiffles addressed his conversation almost ex- 
elusively to us women. Nothing more plaintively admiring, so to 
speak—than Mr. Whiffles’s manner; nothing more Arcadian than 
the tastes and sentiments Mr. Whiffles professed, can be imagined. 
He put his hand on his heart every time he declared that upon his 
word and honour there was nothing, you know, so delightfully sooth- 
ing as the country, really! The country was the sweetest thing. 
The birds and the flowers, and all that, was so uncommonly delicious. 
Mingled with the society of ‘ladies, what could a man wish for 
more? ‘There was something soothing about the mooing of the cows, 
he considered. It made a man reflect upon the days of his childhood, 
you know. It did, upon his word and honour, really. And Mr. 
Whiffles’s head was shaken, as though in mute involuntary protest, 
at the end of every sentence. It might have been objected to his 
style of conversation, that it was monotonous; for he said the same 
things over and over again. And whenever his powers of entertain- 
ment appeared to flag for a moment he had recourse to assuring us 
three (mother, Tilly, and myself), with almost tearful fervour, that 
he had never in the whole course of his life seen us looking so un- 
commonly and remarkably well as we were looking at that moment. 
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But when the tea-things were cleared away, and my father ordered 
the spirit-bottles to be brought, and each of the men mixed for 
himself a tumbler full of whatsoever liquor he chose, Mr. Whiffles, 
drawing his chair up near to my father’s, launched into a more 
masculine strain of talk, to which we women could but listen sub- 
missively. Mr. Whiffles, however, changed the matter only, and in 
no wise the manner, of his speech. It was still characterised by 
plaintiveness and monotony. There was nothing loud, boisterous, or 
rollicking about Mr. Whiffles. 

It was painful to me, and might have been curious to any dis- 
interested looker-on, to see my father hanging on this man’s words, 
and drinking in his opinions with an eagerness and deference which 
he would not now have shown for the highest wisdom that could have 
been uttered to him. 

“‘She’s a very sweet thing, is Cock-a-hoop,” said Mr. Whiffles, 
with melancholy tenderness, as he drank his brandy-and-water in a 
series of gulps. ‘I don’t say anything, mind you, about her present 
form. That ain’t what it ought to be—nor yet what it might be. 
But she’s a game disposition. That’s what I look at in a race-’oss. 
It wouldn’t surprise me if she was to carry the money for the Two- 
Year-Old Stakes, mind you!” 

“Aha! Indeed?” said my father, raising his eyebrows, and 
nodding twice or thrice. 

“Well, Mr. Furness, there’s no telling. The prophets and the 
backers were very sweet on her stable-companion, Coriolanus, and 
they were hignominiously defeated, as you well know. But, mind 
you, I don’t say they were wrong. What he wanted was form. But 
he exhibited form last season, sir, such as to justify every confidence 
his friends could put in him. And what she wants is form likewise. 
But she’s a very sweet thing indeed, is Cock-a-hoop; and a gamer 
disposition, I’m free to confess, I should be troubled to point out 
among the two-year-olds.” 

“What do you think of Purity?” asked Mr. Lacer, leaning 
forward with his elbows on the table. 

Mr. Whiffles gave a gentle sigh, followed by two or three con- 
vulsive twitches of the head, before he answered, with a sad smile, 
“Why, Captain Lacer, I suppose I think pretty well what every- 
body that knows anything of the turf docs think of Purity. There’s 
been a very industrious dodge to get him into the quotations lately. 
But it is seen through, sir, and the speculators have peppered him 
unmercifully. No, no, Captain Lacer. My advice to any gentle- 
man about to make a book would be, ‘ have nothing to say to Purity 
on any terms, for he never has been a stayer, and he never will be,’ 


and there don’t exist the course in Great Britain and Ireland that 
he’d have a chance on! ” 
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Mr. Whiffles went on in this strain for more than an hour, refresh- 
ing himself at intervals with brandy-and-water. No sage instructing 
his disciples in the precepts of virtue and wisdom could have shown 
more gravity and mild-decorum of manner than did Mr. Whiffles, 
who appeared, indeed, almost oppressed by the responsibilities of his 
high office of preacher and teacher. 

Tilly Cudberry meanwhile, sitting apart with mother and me, kept 
up a running commentary on Mr. Whiffles’ utterances, chiefly by 
means of broken ejaculations, as thus—‘ Ha! Indeed, sir? Very 
pretty! This is the sort of society you’ve come down to, Miss Cud- 
berry of Woolling, is it? Poor George! These are Mr. Lacer’s 
comrades and associates! That’s nice sort of grammar to hear 
at your own first cousin’s table, upon my word!” And so forth. 
But she also contrived to convey to mother that short-comings in 
the construction and pronunciation of the English language were by 
no means among the chief of her objections to Mr. Whiffles. Despite 
her bargain with her brother, Tilly could not resist the pleasure of 
dropping hints as to her own knowledge of certain mysterious trans- 
actions in which Mr. Lacer and Mr. Whiffles were engaged. And 
before she went away, she advanced her lips near to mother’s ear, 
and blurted out in something as near a whisper as her voice could 
compass— 

“He’s a most dangerous man! Horse-dealer! Did keep livery 
stables. Now turned turf-agent and tipster, I believe. Has been 
acting as private trainer! What do you think of that ?” 

And what with the hurry and inarticulateness of her speech, and 
the unintelligibility to mother of the terms she used, Tilly left my 
mother with a mere vague terrified impression on her mind, which 
was more painful than almost any explicit statement of the truth 
could have been. _ 

Mr. Lacer and Mr. Whiffles presently withdrew together. They 
were going to lodge in Horsingham, so as to be ready for the 
morrow’s races. Father said he would stroll part of the way with 
them, as it was a fine night. Mr. Whiffles took his leave, protesting 
to the last that he had experienced the purest joy at finding us looking 
so extraordinarily well. 

The voices of the three men had scarcely died away in the distance, 
before mother turned to me with a pale, haggard face, and said— 

“What is this, Anne, that Tilly Cudberry says about Mr. Lacer, 
and about that man? You know something. I watched your face. 
And I saw Sam and Gervase Lacer exchange looks of intelligence 
also. Is there any fresh trouble? Don’t try to deceive me, child. 
No good can come of that! ” 

Before we slept that night I had made a full confession to mother 
of all I had learned from Mr. Lacer. 
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CuHapTteR XXX. 


THat week was passed by mother and me in a sort of dizzy appre- 
hension. I think mother’s state of mind must have been like that 
of some panting, hunted creature, conscious of a swiftly coming doom. 
I used to see her watching the clock above the stable door, or the 
creeping shadows stealing over the garden, with strained eyes and 
blanched cheeks, as though she were counting the minutes. My 
birthday came and went without my thinking of it. But when I 
went to rest, I found a bunch of wild flowers on my pillow, wrapped 
in a paper on which was written, “God bless my dear child with 
many happy years.” 

Horsingham was full of strangers. It was a very “good race- 
week ” the people said. There was no hint of our visiting the race- 
course. Father went there daily ; but mother and I knew that the 
great die was to be cast on the Wednesday afternoon, the last day 
but one of the races. 

The sunbeam that fell upon my eyes and woke me on that 
Wednesday morning, seemed to pierce me like a sword. It is very 
dreadful to wake to a consciousness of care, and to tremble at the 
thought of what we must do and suffer when we shall have left the 
shelter of our bed. I have never wondered at unfortunate and 
unhappy people growing to be sluggards. When a wintry, Arctic 
world awaits us without, it is natural to cling to the dull, warm, 
stupefying atmosphere of even an Esquimaux hut. 

At about twelve o’clock, my father made his appearance down- 
stairs. The table was spread for his solitary breakfast—mother and 
I had had ours hours before—but he could scarcely eat anything. 
He called for some beer, and drank off a tumbler of the foaming 
liquor feverishly. He kept glancing out of the window at the sky. 

t was a bright, warm day; but mother happening to mention that 
there had been some heavy showers in the night, he asked quickly 
was the ground soft? And presently went out and looked at the 
lawn, and put his foot on it to feel whether the earth were soaked. 

At last the time came for him to set off. 

Flower brought the gig round to the hall-door, and stood at the 
horse’s head whilst my father was taking leave of us. It was a very 
slight and short farewell. He scarcely spoke a word. He had been 
silent all the morning. 

«Anne, will you give me that other driving-glove from the hall- 
table? Thank you. Good-bye, Lucy. Give him his head, Flower.” 

He was gone. He had just kissed mother’s forehead, jumped into 
the gig, and driven off very fast without once looking round. 

I turned to take mother’s hand. She pressed mine fondly, but 
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did not speak, and hurried away to her own room with averted head. 
In a moment I heard the door shut and locked on the inside. 

I could neither read, nor sew, nor sit still and idle in the silent 
house, I threw a broad hat on, and went out into the sunny garden. 
But I had not been there many minutes before I longed for the shade 
and shelter of the house again. An unreasoning fit of fear took hold 
on me, that I should see or hear something from the race-course. 
There were voices in the road, of the throngs of people making for 
Horsingham ; and the sound of them came in faint wafts to my ears, 
for they were a long way off. But I could not bear the tones in 
which my nervous fancy conjured up words and sentences about the 
great race. So 1 came back quietly to the house, and threw my hat 
off, and sank down hot and panting on a couch in the morning-room. 
And there I stayed, half-sitting, half-reclining, with my arms folded 
on the square old-fashioned pillow, and my head resting on my arms, 
hiding my face, and shutting out light and sound. And so at last 
I fell asleep. At first it was an uneasy doze; but I courted it, and 
remained as still as might be, trying neither to fear, nor to hope, nor 
to think, but to lull my mind into inaction; and so gradually, being 
young and healthy and weary, I sank into a deep, soft, dreamless 
slumber. 

I was awakened by an agitated voice in my ear. 

“Anne! Dear Anne! Are you not well? What is the matter?” 

My first thought on waking was that it had been selfish of me to 
sleep there, while mother was wrestling with anxiety and _ heart- 
sickening apprehension. I raised my head, and my eyes encountered 
Donald Ayrlie’s. He was bending over me with a perplexed face. 

“ No, no,” said I, hastily pushing my hair back from my flushed 
face. “Iam quite well; but I—I could not read, and I was so 
tired, and the heat—-—I fell asleep.” 

“ You look like the little Nancy who sat on Doctor Hewson’s knee, 
and cried when I went away to school,” said Donald, sitting down 
beside me, taking my hand, and looking with an inexpressible ten- 
derness into my face. And then in a minute—I cannot tell how or 
in what words it was conveyed—I knew that he loved me, and that 
he was asking me to be his wife. Two hours before I should have 
denied that I was aware of this feeling in him, and not denied un- 
truly ; but now that the words were spoken, it seemed to me that I 
had always known it: and when he said, “ Anne, you must have 
seen how dearly I love you—I think I have loved you ever since 
we were children together,” I could utter no words of denial. I 
knew that I should be subjecting myself to an accusation of heart- 
lessness and coquetry if I tacitly admitted that I had seen his love, 
and carelessly let it ripen, and then were to reject it after all. And 
at that moment hope and happiness were so out of tune with the 
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dolorous strain of the life around me, that it seemed impossible to 
welcome them selfishly ; and yet, for the life of me, I could not say 
a word. 

“You did know it, Anne? It has seemed to me often as if any 
words of mine were needless to tell you how dear you are to me; 
and I have hoped that—that you felt this too. Won’t you say a 
word, dearest ?” 

At this moment my mother opened the door, and stood looking at 
us. The contrast between her sorrow-worn face and Donald’s, all 
aglow with hope and youth, brought the hot tears to my eyes. I 
ran to her, and hid my face on her shoulder, crying— 

“No, no; don’t ask me. I cannot, I cannot!” 

If I could not make mother happy, I would be sorry with her. 
That was no time to bask in the sunshine of joyful love. 

I sobbed bitterly, and without thinking of giving myself any 
account of my emotion. But now I believe, I know, that I was 
pitying myself for renouncing his true love, more than I pitied 
Donald. And yet I was sorry for him from my heart. Truly I had 
the most claim to pity, for I was never so blind as not to know him 
for better, stronger, nobler than I. He lost a slighter thing in losing 
me than I renounced in turning away from him. 

A hasty word or two explained the scene to my mother. She had 
been startled at first with the dread that Donald was the bearer of 
ill news from the race-course. 

“ Have you no word to say to me, Mrs. Furness?” asked Donald, 
looking at my mother. He was quite pale now, and the light had 
gone out of his face. 

Mother was greatly agitated. She loved Donald with a true 
affection. But she had lost her nerve, and the mild self-possession 
that had once made all her words ring full and true, like sterling coin. 
She trembled and stammered, holding me circled in one arm, and 
nervously stroking my hair with the other hand, as I kept my face 
still hidden on her shoulder. 

“Oh, Donald! what shall I say to you? I cannot at this moment 
urge Anne to accept your suit. It would not be just. It would ~ 
not—I fear it would be dishonourable. I—I Do not press it 
now, dear Donald, I implore you!” 

I well understood that mother was thinking that it would be 
neither just nor honourable to tie Donald’s lot to that of a girl whose 
father might be at that moment an utterly ruined and, worse, far 
worse, a disgraced man. But he took her words differently. 

“T shall not urge her, Mrs. Furness, be very sure. Although it 
were my life I was begging of her, I could not take it from a 
grudging hand. Jf it were my life! It is more to me than the 
mere right to go on living. If Anne had loved me——” 
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He stopped as if the words choked him, and there was a moment’s 
absolute dead silence, which seemed to last an hour. Then he 
proceeded— 

“Let her do that which is just and honourable. I'am sure 
she will. I wish her happy. There is no one to blame. I have 
been a fool, and believed what I wished.” 

“Donald, don’t go so! Stay a moment—lct me say a word!” 
cried mother, releasing me from her arms, and making a step 
forward. 

“T cannot. For God’s sake, don’t stop me! Let me go into the 
air. I shall—die—if—I stay here!” 

I looked up at hearing the broken tones of his voice and his 
laboured breathing. His chest was heaving as though it would 
burst. He struggled hard to command himself. As he ran out of 
the room, I rushed to the window, and followed him with my eyes; 
and before he reached the bottom of the garden I saw him lean his 
forehead against a tree, and burst into a passion of convulsive sobs. 

The sun sank and sank. The sounds of clattering hoofs, and 
tramping feet, and rolling wheels, and loud, boisterous, whooping 
voices, began to be heard from the road. Our meal remained almost 
untasted on the table. Mother and Isat hand in hand, and gradually 
ceased all poor pretence of encouraging each other by words, and sank 


into silence. And thus we waited, waited, waited, in the darkening 
room. 





CuarTter XXXI. 


Ir was quite dark before we heard the sound of wheels upon the 
gravel of the drive. The maid had brought the lamp into the room, 
but mother had bidden her shade it, and leave it on a side-table. 
We kept the windows open, partly because it was a close, sultry 
night, and partly that we might hear the sound of the gig’s approach. 
A large, weird-looking moth, flew in and fluttered and wheeled about 
the light, and striking itself now and then against the glass globe, 
made a sound at which we started, and our pulses throbbed painfully. 
There was no other sound. Nota twig moved in the garden. The 
noises had died away in the road. There was, doubtless, some 
roystering mirth rife in Horsingham, but out there in the country, 
all was brooding heat, darkness, and silence. 

“Can you not catch the foolish creature?” said my mother, 
nervously twitching the fingers I held in mine, as the moth struck 
itself against the lamp with a dull thud. “It will bescorched. Put 
it out into the air.” 


Mother spoke almost in a whisper. I rose to obey her, trying to 
VOL. IX. N.S. . 
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catch the insect in my handkerchief, when at that moment we heard 
the sound of wheels. ‘ 

« Anne, he is coming!” said mother, very faintly. Her face was 
ashy pale, and she leant back on the sofa like one in mortal sickness. 

It seems strange to me now to remember that before I ran to her, 
I carefully enveloped the moth, with a sudden stealthy movement, in 
my handkerchief, carried him to the window, and shook him out into 
an unseen odorous garden-bed. 

“Shall I go to the door?” I asked, standing close by my mother, 
but not touching her, and clasping my hands tightly together. 

“Let Sarah open the door. He might be vexed at your going.” 

There was a short pause, more intolerable, as it seemed at the 
moment, than all the hours of waiting we had gone through, before 
the door-bolts were withdrawn. Then we heard voices, the stamping 
of hoofs, and Flower crying angrily, ‘“ Woa then! We-e-y, lass! 
Damn thee, can’t thee stand still half a second, thou cursed fidgetty 
brute, thou!” And then a long string of muttered oaths and 
blasphemies, which died away, mingled with the noise of the vehicle 
being driven round to the stable-yard. 

Footsteps came heavily along the hall, and the door of the room in 
which we were was flung roughly open. 

“Thank God, you’ve got home all safe, darling George! I was 
beginning to be almost uneasy,” exclaimed my mother. She spoke 
quite strongly, even cheerfully, and advanced towards my father, 
and put her hand on his shoulder. In her great pity and undying 
love for him, she found strength to show him a brave bright face in 
the first moment of his return. Let fate do its worst, he should have 
nothing but comfort from her. But my father seemed scarcely 
conscious of her voice or of her touch. He stumbled strangely, and 
fell heavily into a chair. 

Gervase Lacer had entered with him, and his eyes met mine, as I 
looked up at him in surprise at father’s demeanour and aspect; but 
he glanced away, and did not support my gaze for an instant. 

“J think,” he said hurriedly, “that you might as well send the 
servant-girl to bed. She can’t do any good. Get her out of the 
way.” 

Then the truth flashed upon me that my father was intoxicated. 
I had never seen him so before in all my life. I glanced at mother, 
and saw in the anguish of her white face that she perceived it also. 

“Lucy,” muttered father in a thick voice, and taking her hand in 
his, “you musn’t be cast down, my girl! Lucy—there’s—there’s 
been foul play. Damned foul play. But Whiffles, Luey—Whiffles 
is a trump. We shall—we shall smash ’em next time. I have 
friends. Lacer is my friend. Whiffles is my friend. Lucy—h’sh! 
it’s a secret. The bay colt’ll astonish them yet. Ha, ha, ha!” 
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He burst into a discordant laugh, which made us shiver. Then all 
at once his heavy eyes became aware of me—they had rested on me 
before, but apparently without seeing me—and he said, still in the 
same thick tones, but with an altered manner, “Take her away, 
Lucy! Take the child away! She—she musn’t see this.” 

But all the while he held his wife’s hand in one of his; and with 
the other he presently began to loosen his cravat, tearing it off with 
uncertain, helpless fingers. By-and-by, his head drooped forward on 
his arms, which rested on the table in front of him; he still holding 
mother’s hand, and drawing her down until she knelt on the floor 
beside him, although he continued to murmur, “Go away, and take 
the child, Lucy. Take the child. She musn’t see this.” But soon 
his fingers relaxed their hold, and released hers, and he fell into a 
stupor rather than a sleep. 

None of us spoke a word until his heavy breathing had lasted some 
minutes. Then Mr. Lacer whispered to me once more to send the 
girl to bed. I went into the kitchen to dismiss her, and found her 
nodding and blinking sleepily beside a flaring candle. She was 
thankful to be allowed to go to bed. She had not bolted the kitchen- 
door, Flower not having yet returned from putting the mare up in 
the stable. I told her that I would see to the fastenings of the house, 
and dismissed her up-stairs. 

When I went back into the sitting-room, I found that father was 
partially aroused from his sleep, although he was far from being in 
full possession of his consciousness. 

Mother’s face looked rigid as stone, and her eyes unnaturally 
bright. Her force and courage amazed me. She spoke in a firm, 
steady voice. 

“George, dearest, you must go to rest. We will talk together in 
the morning. We are all tired now. It is late.” 

“ Lacer,” stammered my father, letting his clenched fist fall heavily 
on the table; “ Lacer—you’re my friend. Are you, or are you not 
my friend? Will you back the—the bay colt, to run against the 
field ?—the field, I say! Every horse! Every jockey—cursed 
swindlers! We’ll—we’ll train a jockey ourselves. H’sh! Wait a 
while! H’sh, h’sh, h’sh! It’s a secret. But if the bay colt doesn’t 
smash them all—you may poison him! Ha, ha, ha! you may poison 
—no, you may poison me, my boy! That would be the best. Ha, 
ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Again came that dreadful drunken laugh, which this time ended 
in a hoarse gasp; and he tore his shirt open as though he were 
choking. Then looking at me with a strange vacant stare, he 
mumbled out once more, “Take away the child, Lucy. Take—take 
her away. She musn’t see this,” and then dropped his head again, 
hiding his face on his folded arms. 

T 2 
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At a sign from mother, I withdrew into a distant part of the room; 
standing behind my father, so that he could not see me. Then she 
bent over him and kissed his hair—the once bright curling hair she 
had been so proud of, now grizzled, and dank, and tangled, and un- 
cared for—and coaxed him and prayed him to be comforted and go 
to his rest. 

“Come, Furness! Do as your wife wishes,” said Mr. Lacer, taking 
hold of father’s arm. Mr. Lacer’s voice roused him somewhat. He 
made an effort to raise his head and steady himself. 

“My wife!” hecried. “A good wife, Lacer! Anangel. The 
sweetest woman—the sweetest woman in the world, I say! Poor 
Lucy! my poor girl!” 

Here he began to moan weakly, and fell into a fit of sobbing, 
although only a few stray tears rolled slowly down his cheeks. 
Mother ran to take his hand, and kiss it; but he pushed her from 
him with the action of a peevish child, and murmuring that no one 
cared for him, that he was alone, that he had done all for others, 
and that they never believed him, never had any confidence in him, 
and alternately calling all men to witness that his luck had been 
infernal, and chuckling over the sure success of a new project which 
must be kept secret, secret as the grave, he gradually suffered 
Mr. Lacer to lead him to his chamber. 

Mother sat quite still, with her two hands pressed upon her temples, 
staring blankly out into the darkness. I did not dare to speak to 
her. I scarcely dared to breathe or move. A strange feeling was 
upon me, which made me dread to break the stillness; a feeling as 
of a climber on a steep precipice, whom a panic fear suddenly 
unnerves, and who, incapable of making a step backward or forward, 
clings with clenched hands to the spot whereon he finds himself. So 
we remained silent until Mr. Lacer came back. 

“He is asleep,” he said, seating himself with his face in shadow, 
and leaning his head upon his hand. “He fell asleep immediately.” 

There was a pause. 

“T need not ask—I will spare you the pain of trying to break it 
tome. Everything is lost,” said my mother, in a low voice. 

“ Everything.” 

“T knew it.” 

But although she had in truth anticipated his answer, it gave her 
a blow when it came. Hope strikes many fibrous roots into the 
heart ; and I think mother had scarcely known that any still lurked 
in hers, until she learned it by the pain of having it torn out. 

Mr. Lacer began trying to explain to us how it had come to pass 
that the race had been so disastrous for father. I gathered little 
from his explanation beyond the fact that there had been fraud, and 
lying, and swindling ; tampering with trusted agents, bribing, spying, 
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villany. ‘‘Our” horse had been beaten. But even that would not 
have involved utter ruin, if the favourite had won. “ At the last 
moment I got Furness to hedge, so as to save something out of the 
fire, if only that cursed beast had got first to the winning-post.” But 
the favourite too had been ignominidusly beaten. Accusations of 
foul play had been in every mouth. The horses had returned to 
weigh in, surrounded by a mob of yelling and infuriated ruffians. 
One man had been roughly handled, and only escaped worse injury, 
perhaps death, by the protection of a gang of hired pugilists, 
with whom he had providently surrounded himself. There had been 
a fearful uproar, and one that was remembered in Horsingham for 
many a year afterwards. 

Mr. Lacer grew heated at the recollection of the scene. More 
than one deep angry curse had escaped him, when mother shudder- 
ingly put up her hand to stop him. He ceased speaking on her 
gesture. But after a second or two he said excitedly, ‘“ You know, 
Mrs. Furness, how I feel for you. Ido, on my soul! But you must 
forgive me if I don’t stop to pick my words like a young lady. JI 
have been badly hit, too. This has been a black day for me.” 

“ You too!” cried mother. Then she made a moan, wringing her 
hands, and murmuring, “ What a curse this is! what a curse!” and 
rocking herself backward and forward. 

Then, for he was genuinely sorry for her, he took back his 
words in a measure, and tried to comfort her. Though things were 
bad, they were, perhaps, not so desperate after all. For himself, he 
should tide over it. And Furness—if Furness could only get away 
out of the place, clean away, good luck might come back to him. 
She (mother) must be firm. All was not lost, so long as she was 
staunch. 

Mother was walking up and down the room, with her hands again 
pressed to her temples, and made no answer. I doubt whether she 
heard what Mr. Lacer was saying. Then he turned to me, and spoke 
very earnestly, and said that I too must be firm, and not yield to the 
pressure of misfortunes which might be frightened away by a brave 
front. Weak yielding never did any good. He insisted much on 
the necessity of our being firm. I did not understand the full purport 
of his words until afterwards. 

“Why did you let George drink?” said mother, stopping all at 
once with a strange sudden flash of anger, and disregarding what 
Mr. Lacer was saying to me. “You might at least have let him 
come home to us in his senses! Am I to have that horror? It would 
be the worst of all. I would rather beg barefoot by his side, than 
see him degraded in that way. You don’t know what George was. 
You have never seen him at his best, as we knew him. Such a frank, 
upright, manly nature! I thought my heart would break when I 
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found » She ceased, unwilling to finish her sentence, and 
walked wildly up and down the room again. 

Gervase Lacer looked startled at first by this outburst, but he 
answered with a gentleness and forbearance that moved me. He 
assured mother that he had had no power to prevent her husband 
from drinking. A knot of men had gathered round him, losers like 
himself. Furness had been so excited and upset by the whole scene 
on the race-course, that he scarcely seemed to know what he was 
doing. 

“T could not get him away from them, Mrs. Furness,” he said. 
‘“‘ How was it possible that I should have done so? But I stuck by 
him. I was determined not to leave him until he was safe at home. 
And God knows I dreaded facing you and Anne. But I thought I 
was acting a friend’s part. I could do no more.” 

Mother gave him her hand, and piteously begged his pardon. “ I’m 
half distracted, I think,” she said. ‘But to see George in that 
state You don’t know what it is tome. No poverty could 
be so bitter, nor half so bitter. I have always been so—so—proud 
of him!” 

Her lips trembled, and she burst into tears. It was almost a 
relief to see them. Her dry-eyed misery had been terrible to me. I 
signed to Mr. Lacer not to speak, and he stood watching her uneasily, 
as she sobbed with her face hidden in her hands. I did not approach 
her. I felt that it was best to refrain from speech at that moment. 
There was, not antagonism, but division between us. Mother knew 
with her quick instinct of affection that even whilst I pitied my father 
—and God knows that I did pity him!—I felt resentment against 
him at sight of her suffering. It was so. I could not help the feeling. 

I had not forgotten that I had undertaken to see to the fastenings 
of the house. The kitchen door had been left open, and there was 
no reliance to be placed on Flower. In all likelihood he had come 
home in a state of drunkenness, as was his wont—a state in which, 
however, he seemed always to possess a mechanical power of attend- 
ing to his stable duties. Flower had never been known to neglect 
a horse, father was accustomed to boast in speaking of the man. 

I explained my errand in a word or two, and taking up a small 
lamp which had been left burning in the hall, I made for the 
kitchen. 

In a moment I heard Mr. Lacer’s footsteps following me, and I 
stopped, and turned, and bade him go back ; I was not frightened. He 
pressed on after me, however, saying that it was not safe to let me 
do such an office alone at that late hour. I made no further remon- 
strance, but went straight into the kitchen, being bent on get- 
ting my errand accomplished as quickly as might be. The large, 
stone-flagged kitchen was empty and silent. All was undisturbed 
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there. But the door, as I had conjectured to be likely, was left un- 
barred. 

“Flower has gone to bed, and thought or cared nothing about the 
safety of the house,” I said, bending down and using all my strength 
to move the heavy bolt that grated dolefully through the silent 
house. But Mr. Lacer bade me let him do it, and took my hand to 
remove it from the bolt, as I thought; but on a sudden he stooped, 
and kissed my fingers lightly—almost timidly. 

I turned on him, drawn to my full height, startled, and flushed, 
and indignant. 

“ Please to fasten the door, or to let me do it. I must return to my 
mother.” 

Then he burst out with a kind of suppressed vehemence, clasping 
his hands tightly together with the action of one forcibly restraining 
himself from demonstrative gestures. 

« Anne, don’t be angry with me! You can’t suppose I meant 
to offend you. I would die sooner than offend you. But I must 
say now what is in my heart e 

“No, no! Say nomore! Pray say no more!” 

“T must speak, Anne. I do not ask for an answer at this moment. 
But I cannot leave you to-night without telling you that—that 
nothing can alter my love for you. Oh, Anne, if you would give 
me the right to love and cherish you, I would devote my life to 
making you happy.” 

Now that he had spoken, I felt strangely self-possessed. My 
agitation seemed to have fled. I answered him with a tremor in my 
voice, but scarcely any at my heart. ‘This is no time to speak of— 
of love tome. I can think only of them. You must know that it is 
so, must be so. I am not ungrateful. But you, too, are excited 
and unstrung. You are speaking from overwrought feeling— 
sympathy.” 

‘Oh, stop, for God’s sake! I can’t bear that!” he cried, starting 
back from me, as if I had stung him. 

“T do not mean to hurt you, indeed! It would be heartless and 
ungrateful beyond measure. But I know that I ought not to accept 
seriously what you say now in a generous impulse of pity.” 

Again he interrupted me, this time gripping my wrist until the 
pressure of his fingers hurt me. 

“T tell you I can’t bear it, Anne! Don’t, for God’s sake, talk of 
my—my generosity !” 

After a moment’s pause he resumed more calmly, “I love you 
better than I ever did or shall love any mortal woman. Believe 
that, Anne, whatever happens. If I had known you sooner—— 
But it is not too late. It shall not be too late. Cast in your lot with 
me, Anne. We are in the same boat.” 
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“Nay! Our boat has made shipwreck. Keep out of it.” 

“T tell you, Anne, that we will sink or swim together.” 

He tried to take my hand again; but I drew back. 

“You are not angry, Anne?” he said. 

“Angry! No; Iam not angry. I feel that it is generous of you 
to come forward at this moment of trouble and misery.” 

“T could not leave you to-night, dearest, without telling you that 
all the trouble only makes you dearer to me. I held my tongue 
whilst you were the prosperous heiress of Water-Eardley. But 
now I can speak without my sincerity and disinterestedness being 
suspected.” 

This jarred on me. I wished he had not said it. ‘“ Pray,” said I, 
“let us speak no more of this to-night. Let me go to mother. She 
is, and ought to be, my first consideration.” 

“ But you are mine, Anne! First, and best, and dearest. There, 
I will not try to detain you. I will press for no answer now. I 
have eased my heart by speaking. Think of me a little kindly if 
you can.” 


We returned to the sitting-room, where mother was standing at 
the open window. 

“ How close and heavy it is!” she murmured, without turning her 
head, as she heard us enter. ‘ Nota breath stirring! Is the house 
secured ?” 

We told her that it was so. And then Mr. Lacer took his leave. 

“You must walk? Itis late. You have no apprehension? Our 
road is generally safe enough. But at this time——” 

“ Apprehension! None whatever. People will be about all night 
long. And, though it is late for Water- Eardley, it is really not such 
a terrible hour. It wants half an hour to midnight. God bless you, 
Mrs. Furness. I will be here betimes in the morning.” 

He went away into the sultry darkness. 

I was so weary that I thought I must fall asleep the instant my 
head touched the pillow. But as soon as I was in my bed I was 
haunted and hunted by troops of thoughts and fears and fancies that 
rushed through my brain, and broke my rest. 

Only as the dawn began to glimmer through my window did I fall 


asleep. And I woke with a violent start, as if I had been struck, 
when the sun was high. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


In watching the progressive exhibitions, if not the actual progress, of Mr. 
Swinburne’s genius as presented in his successive works, it is interesting to 
notice how the very vices of his earlier productions become the excellencies of 
his later ones. This is signally illustrated in Mr. Swinburne’s new volume 
of ‘Songs before Sunrise,”|' which, it is anticipated, will for ever charm to rest 
the capticus criticisms and weak suspicions of those who did their best to 
drown the voice of one of the sweetest, if not the sweetest, of singers that this or 
any former age has listened to. The characteristic fault of Mr. Swinburne’s 
earliest style was abandon. This was in some measure owing to the topics 
selected. So long as he dwelt for the most part within the circle of individual 
life and passion, an excess in this direction was almost a necessity of his 
peculiar emotional nature. Impatient of limit or control, insatiable in 
desire and aspiration, resentful of every artificial or even every conceivable 
bond, lending a painfully sympathetic ear to each pulse of struggling, outraged, 
or frantic humanity, the author of the ‘‘ Poems and Ballads” hardly conciliated 
by his extraordinary power of verse the reluctant indulgence of the moralist 
and the pedant. But once fairly launched out into the broader sea of national 
and cosmopolitan life, licence becomes transmuted into freedom, transports of 
passionate caresses into patriotic sorrows or hopes, and the cry of the caged 
bird flapping aimlessly against its prison bars into the stern indignation of the 
prophet, as his face none the less radiates with the glowing dawn of the great day 
of universal Republicanism. Nothing can be more reviving to the dulled and 
stricken spirit of modern English statesmanship than Mr. Swinburne’s burning 
lines as he travels from nation to nation, now lingering with Garibaldi before 
Rome, now with Mazzini anywhere, now with Walt Whitman in America, now 
in Spain, now in Candia or Greece, and evermore returning to England to 
remind her of her ancient call, of Milton, Cromwell, Shelley and Landor, of 
her dark and perilous state now, and of her glorious destiny in the future. 
The language, indeed, is terribly caustic sometimes, even unto death, as in 
those almost ghastly lines in the epilogue, where a prayer is offered, that if 
things are to go on as of cld, and ‘‘ no near or far off sun is to 


‘Salute man risen and sunlike souled, 
Free, boundless, fearless, perfect, one,” 
then that 
“‘Man’s world should die like worlds of old, 
And here in heaven’s sight only be 
The sole sun on the worldless sea.”’ 


This volume is indeed a noble contribution to the full treatment of topics in 
themselves inexhaustible—the sorrows, the dangers, the hopes, of the nations 
of the world. Yet does the very largeness and grandeur of the subject-matter 
only serve as a deep and solemn background to profoundly tender and delicate 


(1) “Songs before Sunrise.’ By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London: F. S. 
Ellis, 1871. 
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illustration of the most evanescent human feeling, the scarcely noticed, because 
instantly forgotten, aspect of nature, the familiar and the ever unfamiliar facts 
of death, fate, love, despair, heroism, and duty. Mr. Swinburne’s capacity for the 
easy manifestation of exact and even exquisitely delicious imagery can hardly 
be surpassed, and yet his use of this and every other instrument of his art is 
held in severe subordination to his controlling genius. If he hear a “ spring- 
ing water,” its ‘‘ quick sound makes softer the soft sunless patient air.” The 
swimmer— 


‘* Feels the full flower of morning shed, 
And fluent sunrise round him roiled, 
That laps and laves his body bold 

With fluctuant heaven in water's stead.” 


The strange pathos thrown round the glory and destiny of Italy by such 
poems as “Blessed among Women,” and especially ‘‘Tiresias,” affords a 
striking instance of the political potency, even in these days, of worthy song. 


It would be difficult to say which propensity has been most detrimental both 
to correct thought and to the convenience of human life, that of isolating the 
phenomena of what is called mind, to the neglect of the body, or that of 
ignoring all mental phenomena as in any way distinguishable from the most 
ordinary reactions of nervous tissues. Germany has erred in one direction, 
France in the opposite one, and England, as usual, in both. What is also not 
unusual, however, is that England is doing much towards the creation of a 
school of scientific philosophers, whose purpose it is to effect a living and 


.real reconciliation between the discordant factions rampant elsewhere. Dr. 


Maudsley,’ in his Gulstonian Lectures for 1870, has enounced, with copious 
illustrative instances, the principles of this new school. The leading facts on 
which reliance is placed are that for all purposes of the physician and the 
natural philosopher the phenomena of so-called mind and body are, in fact, 
inseparable from the moment of birth to that of death. They emerge together, 
they are constantly passing into each other, they progress together towards 
maturity ; disorder in the one series of phenomena sooner or later spreads to 
the other ; they are both perpetuated in the race, and subject to all the vicissi- 
tudes due to natural selection or inherited character, and they elude all further 
investigation by the fact of what is called death. These facts are incontro- 
vertibly established by a crowd of witnesses, thronging in from every quarter, 
and of which Dr. Maudsley has assembled some of the most striking and 
important for the purpose of these lectures. Thus in pointing out the connec- 
tion between physical derangement and insanity, Dr. Maudsley, in his third 
lecture, takes the leading classes of organs in order, and shows the quality of 
the mental disturbance following upon their being injured severally. The 
generative, the abdominal, and the thoracic organs are notoriously concerned 
with many phenomena which, from their emotional, spiritual, imaginative or even 
religious aspects, might seem to be the farthest out of their reach. The remarkable 
circumstance is, that the insane patient will often attribute his complaint to an 
unreal physical cause, or perhaps some supernatural and quasi-physical cause, 


(1) ‘Body and Mind: an Inquiry into their Connection and Mutual Influence, 
specially in Reference to Mental Disorders, being the Gulstonian Lectures for 1870, 


delivered before the Royal College of Physicians.” By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
London: Macmillan. 1870. 
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while a real physical cause is at the root of it. ‘‘ The hypochondriac cannot 
withdraw his attention from the morbid sensation to which it is irresistibly 
attracted, and which it aggravates. His interest in all things else is gradually 
quenched, and his ability to think and act freely in the relations of life sapped. 
The step from this state to positive insanity is not a great one. The strange 
and distressing sensation being so anomalous, so unlike anything of which the 
patient has had experience, affecting him so fearfully and so unaccountably, gets 
at last an interpretation that seems suited to its character, and he then imagines 
some animal, or man, or devil has got inside him and is tormenting him.” 


Lacordaire may be said to have occupied an intermediate position in the 
history of French ethical philosophy between Rousseau and Comte. With all 
his religious aspirations and catholic sympathies, he was profoundly modified 
by that view of mankind which is pre-eminently modern and French. A new 
volume of his Conférences,! delivered at Notre-Dame, enables the English reader 
to obtain a more distinct view than has hitherto been possible of the full-length 
portrait of the great Dominican. In his address on ‘‘Man as a Social Being,” 
Lacordaire exhibits with great completeness his mode of apprehending the 
constitution of society, and of tracing the direction and methods of its future 
progress. He alludes to certain of his predecessors who have endeavoured to 
persuade men that society is the source of all their evils, and that with 
civilisation their decadence began. ‘‘ We hate dependence and labour in society. 
Dependence first; for society exists only by unity; unity is formed by ties; 
these ties, when intelligent beings are concerned, change into obligatory laws 
for the conscience, and are maintained by the double authority of public power 
and opinion. This isa yoke accepted by the virtue which does not separate 
ts condition from the condition of others, but which weighs upon the egotism 
which lives only for itself; and, therefore, as solitude is destructive of all laws, 
because it destroys all relations, egotism seeks solitude in order to escape from 
dependence.” Itis interesting to mark how nearly allied is the tone of the Domi- 
nican preacher to that of his great secluded Positivist contemporary. The former, 
like the latter, justifies the use of the motto, ‘‘ Liberty, equality, and fraternity,” 
but points out, like him, where it falls short of the highest conception. Duties 
rather than rights, obedience equally with liberty, hierarchy as well as equality, 
are demanded for man, to prevent him falling into the powerlessness of individual 
dissolution, and to enable him to keep his place by the help of a ‘‘ common and 
sacred law in the living home which a nation makes for him.” ‘‘ Write, then, 
if you would found durable institutions—write above the word liberty, obedience ; 
above equality, hierarchy; above fraternity, veneration; above the august 
symbol of rights, the divine symbol of duties. I have said this elsewhere. 
Right is the selfish side of justice; duty is its generous and devoted side.” 


Mr. Ruskin 2 is writing a series of Letters to the Workmen and Labourers of 
Great Britain, and he mentions on the first page of the first letter that the 
‘letters will be sold by Mr. G. Allen, Heathfield Cottage, Keston, Kent, for 
sevenpence each, without abatement on quantity, and forwarded, post-paid, on 

(1) “ Conférences delivered at Notre Dame, in Paris, by the Rev. Pére Lacordaire.” 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1870, 

(2) “Fors Clavigera.” Letters to the Workmen and Labourers of Great Britain. 


By John Ruskin, LL.D. Letter the First. January lst, 1871. | Printed for the Author 
by Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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remittance of the price of the number required, to any place in the United 
Kingdom.” He further adds, that he sends a copy to each of the principal 
journals and periodicals, to be noticed or not at their pleasure: ‘‘ otherwise he 
will use no advertisements.” Mr. Ruskin, in this arrangement just conforms 
to, and varies from, the habits of other people in about the same degree that 
his utterances in the letters are like and unlike the thoughts and feelings of 
people about him. He wishes ‘‘ kings to keep their crowns on their heads, and 
bishops their crosiers in their hands; but he wishes them both duly to recog- 
nise the significance of the crown and the use of the crook.” ‘‘ He is a violent 
illiberal, but it does not follow he must be a Conservative.” He gives advice 
on every conceivable subject, great and small, and most of it is good, though 
eccentric and paradoxical, treating the world as composed of little children, 
ready to be trained into manhood by correct theories of wages. 


Mr. Hope’s ‘‘ Texts from the Times”! has a good deal of really fresh and 
fairly racy matter in it—in fact, a larger share than the diluted form in which 
current literature is for the most part compelled to appear generally admits 
of. In an essay on “‘ Jones,” Mr. Hope says that it is a serious consideration 
that for some centuries back England has been mainly governed by Jonesism, 
tempered by John Thomasism. The British constitution is, indeed, mainly 
the work of Jones’s hands. We have worshipped the divine goddess Liberty 
with no fits of sanguine enthusiasm, no angry Marscillaise choruses, but soberly 
enough, and with a wise eye to the main chance. Was some lie excused asa 
divine right ? We bowed to it respectfully in our market-places till it began to 
afflict us in the way of taxation. Was some institution built upon rotten 
foundations? We let them rot till we were credibly informed that before long 
the whole affair would come down with some damage to the rest of the 
premises. In a light and cheerful essay on ‘Mrs. Grundy,” Mr. Hope 
describes how he himself was initiated in early life into the tyrannical institu- 
tions of society on trying to play marbles at school, where such a sport was 
not comme il faut. The process of constructing a ‘‘ Novel of the Period” is 
described in an entertaining way in an essay with that title. Mr. Hope notices 
that during the last year between four thousand and five thousand books were 
published in this country, of which more than four hundred were novels and 
one thousand theological works. The difficulties of a young writer in the way 
of meeting with friendly publishers and kindly critics are described with anima- 
tion, and the relations of modern to ancient story-telling are examined. This 
little volume contains a quantity of matter which an unfriendly critic would 
call twaddle, but the substance is generally good and sound. 
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Mr. Coryton,» Recorder of Moulmen, one of the capitals of British Burmah, 
in a letter to the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, advocates the establishment 
of a route to China by way of Moulmen. He notices that the completion of the 
Suez Canal has led to a great development of the steam traffic to Bombay, but 
that as yet no corresponding effort has been made as regards China. With a 


(1) “Texts from the Times.” By Ascott R. Hope. Edinburgh: William P. 
Nimmo. 1870. 

(2) ‘* Letter to the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce as to Prospects of a Direct Trade 
Route to China through Moulmen.” By John Coryton. Moulmen. 1870. 
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very moderate amount of traffic, and at a money expense inconsiderable when 
compared with that already incurred in the Rangoon experiment on the Irra- 
waddy, Mr. Coryton contends that a trade route might be established through 
Moulmen, such that a Liverpool and Moulmen line of steamers might carry the 
whole, or nearly the whole, European trade of China and Japan. There are 
three ports in the Bay of Bengal, Calcutta, Rangoon, and Moulmen, and the 
two former have, with every advantage in their favour, failed to support their 
pretensions for the purpose in question. The main obstacle to the Moulmen 
route is the notorious lawlessness of the neighbourhood and the prevalence of 
dacoity. But if the British and Siamese Governments could co-operate, this 
would soon be extirpated. The character of the proposed route is marked out 
in its whole length, and its geographical, commercial, and political advantages 
ably exhibited. 


Owing to the way in which the cream is removed from all modern events, 
however momentous, by the agency of telegraphic messages and special correspon- 
dents, it is almost impossible to master at the time the complete narrative of any 
complex series of transactions on the Continent of Europe with any due regard 
to strict continuity or to the true relation of the more subordinate to the more 
prominent features. A republication! of a number of letters originally published 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung during the sitting of the late Council at Rome, serves 
to present at one view a complete exhibition of all the circumstances which 
attended, preceded, and followed the sitting of the Council. The authority for 
the matters described is the very highest. The writers were three Catholicfriends 
in Rome, who were in the habit of communicating to one another what they learnt 
from persons intimately acquainted with the proceedings of the Council. Belong- 
ing as they did to different nations and different classes of life, and having already 
become familiar, before the opening of the Council, through long residence in 
Rome, with the state of things and persons there, and being in free and daily 
intercourse with some members of the Council, they were most favourably situated 
for giving a true report of the proceedings and views of those who took part in it. 
One of the writers says that from personal intercourse of various kinds with 
many of the Infallibilist bishops, he gathers that their zeal was due to the 
notion—First, that there was a general need for new dogmas, and that the old 
ones were no longer sufficient; that for preparing and enforcing these a single 
infallible dictator is better adapted than an episcopal assembly: secondly, the 
distinction between bishops learned or ignorant in theology would become 
immaterial: and thirdly, theology itself would become greatly simplified, and 
its study rendered shorter and easier. Those lengthy historical proofs of dogmas, 
the investigations as to the range and consequences of a doctrine, and the like, 
would all become superfluous, and matters would be settled out of hand by a 
brief question to the Pope and his reply. In the twenty-fifth letter, dated 
February 24th, 1870, it is said that there were three powers who wished to 
gain by the Council, and who decided on its proceedings and destiny—the Pope, 
the Jesuits, and the Curia. As to the Curia, every member of it had long since 
made his calculations with that appreciation of the realities of life which is 
peculiar to the Italian nation, and every assailant of the dogma was their 


(1) ‘‘Letters from Rome on the Council.’”” By Quirinus. Reprinted from the 
Allgemeine Zeitung. Authorised Translation. London: Rivingtons. 1870. 
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personal enemy—“ emptying their gold-mine.” The description of the character 
and situation of the Pope is very interesting. He is said to be persuaded that 
he is ordained, by the special favour of God, to be the most glorious of all 
Popes. In common with Innocent X., he has a strong experimental belief in 
his own personal inspiration, without any theological culture. He resembles 
Clement XI. in giving himself up to the theological guidance of the Jesuits, 
and in his high-handed treatment of the bishops who dare to have an opinion 
of their own. He believes that the thoughts and desires of his soul are in 
reality the counsels of God, made known to him by inspiration, and that if, by 
following these counsels, he accomplishes the deliverance of the Church and of 
mankind, it is the hand of God which uses him asan instrument. Dr. Manning 
took up a strong ground on the Infallibilist side. His whole speech was an 
attempt to hinder concession and keep the Curia to the point of forcibly 
suppressing the minority. He maintained that the English Catholics were for 
Infallibility, and that even Protestants testified that it would strengthen his 
hands. As a fact, the English bishops of the Council were equally divided. 


Where any set of opinions are diffused largely in society with greater or less 
consciousness on the part of the holder of them, and are maintained most con- 
sciously, not to say dogmatically, by important and well-organised parties, it is 
a great advantage to find a clear, unflinching, and eloquent voice given to those 
opinions, so that there need be no doubt as to what they are and what they 
mean. Such a voice has Mr. Baldwin Brown! given to the ecclesiastical tenets 
of the English Congregationalists. Mr. Baldwin Brown is a thoroughly well- 
informed, earnest, and sound-hearted writer. He will not, indeed, satisfy those 
who seek speculative acumen, or accurate historical research, or refined sympathy 
with the softer and more ethereal hues of a glowing pietism. But as adequate 
exponents of the stern popular feeling of a hard-headed and logical people (for 
the English are that after all), with much to do, and not much time or ability or 
disposition to think, Mr. Brown’s Essays are of the greatest value. In the first 
essay on ‘‘ What is Truth?” the dissatisfied, and critical, and restless state of 
Englishmen at the present day is described with a considerable amount of can- 
dour and farsightedness, though hardly with the intolerable reality with which 
the description would be attempted by any one who was not prepared with a 
complete quietus. The different modes of setting men’s minds at rest are suc- 
cessively weighed in the balance, and most of them dismissed. The ‘‘ Infallible 
Church” and the ‘‘Infallible Book” are two of these modes, which are held 
unfitting to their purpose on grounds which can readily be imagined. The true 
solution is to be sought in the ‘‘ Doctrine of Christ,” as interpreted and applied 
by the English Congregationalists—that is, by a large number of bodies of good 
men and women whose ancestors haye been driven out of the Church of England, 
and who have a great dislike to Church Establishments of all sorts, and believe 
that the true National Church is not an organised body opposed to or in alliance 
with the State, but the general outcome of the thoughts, feelings, and wishes 
of all good and pious people who worship God according to their lights, and try 


to make other people worship Him likewise. Mr. Baldwin Brown’s views of 


(1) “ First Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth. Essays on the Church and Society.” 
By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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the Church of England are that ‘it can place a person of average quality, 
intelligence, and morality in the various parishes in the country ; can see that he 
conducts worship in a prescribed form and duly administers the sacraments ; can 
secure by subscription” (though here he speaks more doubtfully) ‘‘ that he shall 
hold the broad tenets of the Christian faith; and it can prevent any very gross 
moral scandal arising from the moral scandal of its agents—though here, again, 
the limits of its power are very easily reached. Butit would be wilful blindness 
not to see how seriously the institution has stood in the way of real work for 
England, the supply in a far higher form of the people’s needs.” 


A curious view of certain sides of Irish life and political feeling in the early 
part of this century, is supplied by the republication of a series of anonymous 
papers that appeared in the first volume of the London and Dublin Magazine, 
under the title of ‘‘ Robert Emmet and his Contemporaries.”! The writer was 
himself engaged in the Emmet Rebellion of 1803. He gives a very vivid account 
of Emmet’s personal characteristics. The writer says that there was a witchery 
about his young friend which was perfectly marvellous. All who approached and 
conversed with him loved him. He was full of genius of the highest quality, 
of benevolence the most pure, and humanity the most conspicuous. There is a 
little excess of Irish fluency in the description of the hero, but the portrait is 
manifestly truthful, and drawn from life. Without insisting too much on the 
value of Emmet’s political speculations, it is interesting to learn from his re- 
peated conversations how distinctly the vision of an Irish republic imaged itself 
before him. ‘If ever Providence destined any spot on this globe for the resi- 
dence of a pure republic, it was Ireland. A people prepared to receive repub- 
licanism should not be wealthy, frivolous, or ignorant : they should be temperate, 


virtuous, and brave. They should love justice, religion, and their country ; 
and should have recently experienced the sufferings of oppression. Such are 
the people of Ireland.” 


There is no need to commend the war correspondence of the Daily News2 to any 
persons who recall the account of the battles of Gravelotte and of Sedan, and 
the terribly photographic pictures of Metz during and after the siege, as given 
in the pages of that journal during the past autumn. One of the correspondents 
gives, in what forms the first chapter of the reproduced letters, the story of his 
interview with M. Ollivier at the very commencement of the war, in which the 
advantages and disadvantages of allowing newspaper correspondents to accom- 
pany an army are clearly set out and closely reasoned upon. The writer says 
he ‘‘ can conyey no idea of the power” —the ‘ verve’ would, perhaps, be the best 
word—‘ with which M. Ollivier spoke. M. Ollivier expressed his extreme 
sorrow at the attitude of the English press, which, he said, was based upon a 
complete misapprehension of the causes of the war.” The kinds of reasoning 
which the favourers of the two nations have severally adopted will prove to be 
one of the not least interesting features in the whole narrative of the war-time, 
especially in view of the conspicuous men who have contributed to the discus- 


(1) “ Robert Emmet.’’ London: Longmans. 1860. 
(2) “The War Correspondence of the Daily News, 1870. With map.” London: 
Macmillan. 1870. 
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sion. The republication of Mr. Greg’s writings on the subject," as well as thoso 
of Herren Momssen, Strauss, Max Miller, and Carlyle,? is useful. 


It is a rare advantage for English students when a foreign writer, thoroughly 
acquainted with the English language and English habits of thought and feel- 
ing, writes an English edition of his own work originally published in his native 
language. Such a work is far more than a translation. Herr Wilhelm Ihne* 
has produced such an edition of his Roman history; yet, as he says, ‘‘it is 
doubtful whether any author can translate his own composition. However 
much a stranger may deem himself bound to adhere strictly to the text which 
he is asked to render in another language, the author, dealing with his own 
composition, will not submit to be his own slave; he will improve, enlarge, 
curtail, omit what he thinks proper, and, above all, he will correct errors into 
which he has fallen. In fact, he will rewrite his work; and that is precisely 
what he has done in the present instance.” The work itself is one of great 
value and importance, being framed on the results of all the best research since 
the days of Niebuhr and Arnold, and written in a philosophic and truly historical 
spirit, the comments on the leading events—for instance, on the origin of the 
Agrarian Tumults and the result of the Punic War—being masterly and 
instructive. 


An account of a real experiment in grappling with the great pauper problem 
as presented in London is always serviceable. The volume edited by the 
Countess Spencer, under the title of ‘‘ East and West,” * is interesting on the 
double ground that it shows how the wealth and opportunities at the disposal 
of the rich inhabitants of the West End may be best economized for the relief of 
the destitute poor at the East End, and that it contains a number of life-like 
sketches of actual scenes and persons belonging to strata of society of which 
very little is known, except in the most general and superficial way. Among the 
immediate causes of poverty beyond the control of the sufferers are especially 
noted the over-population of many districts, the scarcity of employment, the 
high price of provisions, and the high rent of houses and lodgings. Three 
years ago a Supplemental Ladies’ Association was formed, for the purpose of 
organizing the services of ladies living in the more fashionable quarters of the 
town for the judicious help of the poor in the east of London. The kind of 
assistance kept in view will be understood from the mention of such objects as 
orders for hospitals and convalescent homes; outfits for girls going to service, 
or paupers willing to emigrate; iron bedsteads to be let to the poor at one 
penny or twopence a week, in cases of sickness or overcrowding; the loan of a 
pail and brush for whitewashing rooms, and books for the blind. The facts 
recorded in the book illustrating the working of the association are full of 
interest of the highest class. 
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